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PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 



SATXTBDAY, JANTJABY 29, 1916. 



United States Senate, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at the expiration of the recess, at 3 o'clock 
p. m.. Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM BABCLAT PABSONS, OF NEW 

YOBK CITY. 

The Chairman. Please state your name, address, and your present 
business. 

Mr. Parsons. William Barclay Parsons; address, 60 Wall Street, 
New York; business, engineer. 

The Chairman. Mr. Parsons, we have had under consideration 
bills for the reorganization of the Army, and we understand that you 
desire to make some statements or suggestions to us with reference 
to a reserve engineer corps, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The committee would be very glad to hear you 
make such statements as you desire to, in your own way, and what- 
ever questions we want to ask you will be in the course of your state- 
ment or afterwards. 

Mr. Parsons. Last winter, Mr. Chairman, it was suggested to the 
engineer societies that an cnginsor reserve could wellbe organized 
as part of th^ Army on Hnos similar to the existing medical reserve. 
The five national engin3oring societies, representing the civil engi- 
neors, the mining en':^iaeors, the mechanical engineers, the electrical 
engineers, and the coasultiug engineers, bodies which have a gross 
membership of something over 26,000 members, appointed five com- 
mittees to take up this question and study it. In order to simplify 
the work, to uniiy it, there was appointed a joint committee con- 
sisting 01 the chairmen of those five committees, and I was made 
chairman of such joint committee, and represent that committee 
here to-day. I regret very much that I could not get any of my 
associates nere. I got your telegram only late last night, and the 
others were all out of town. The other members of the committee 
consist of Henry S. Drinker, president of Lehigh Universitv, who 
represents the mining engineers; Maj. William H. Wiley, publisher. 
who represents the mechanical engineers; Mr. Bion J. Arnold, of 
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Chicago, who represents the electrical engineers; and Mr. Ralph D. 
Mershon, an eminent electrical engineer, who represents the con- 
sulting engineers, and I represent the civil engineers. 

I came to Washington and took up the question last spring with 
the Secretary of War, and, with his instructions, with the officers of 
the General Staff and with the War College. We have had a number 
of conferences, which extended all through the summer, and as a 
lesult of those conferences the Secretary suggested in his tentative 
draft of legislation his provisions for an officers* reserve, which you 
have substantially placed in your own bill, sir, the War Department 
feding that if it is a good thing to have a reserve for the engineers 
and doctors, that it could welt be broadened so as to include the 
other arms and the Staff Corps. 

The engineers arc like the doctors; they are alwavs mobilized for 
sendee. They are doing in times of peace practically what thejr do 
in times of war. They are building railroads and bridges and high- 
ways and carrying on works of sanitation, etc. They nave around 
them the forces oicontractors with their extensive plants, so that in 
case of an emergency it would be possible and readily feasible to 
gather together a large engineering army to be placed in the field 
at short notice, men who are accustomed to live in the open and 
in camps, men that are accustomed to aU the arduous duties of an 
active army life. 

It is, of course, quite needless to assure you that no q^uestion is 
raised as to the competence of the existing Corps of Engineers, for 
whom all members of the profession entertain the highest respect 
and admiration. The point is raised merely as to their numerical 
strength. The corps is very much too small to meet the demands of 
war. 

I had occasion recently to compare the size of our present Engi- 
neer Corps with that of the British Army as it existed before tne 
war. I believe at the present time our Er.gineer Corps is the 
largest the Urited States Army has ever had, with the possible 
exception of durirg the Civil War. In the United States Army we 
have 1 general officer, 14 colonels, and 195 officers of rank less 
than that of colonel. In the British Army in 1912 they had in the 
engineers 1 field nmrshr.1, 11 general officers, 14 colonels in chief, 
60 colonels, and 1,007 officers of a rank less than that of colonel. Of 
course, the results we k: ow, that when the Erglish Army got into 
service the engir.eer corps wr.s wholly inadequate to carry o. i the con- 
struction work, ar.d yet they had 86 officers of the rank of colonel or 
higher as against 15 in the American A^my. 

In case this country should go to war, it is safe to predict that the 
experience of 1861 and 1898 w^ould be repeated, when the Corps of 
Engineers were depleted of its best men by transferring them to the 
line as brigade or division commanders, so that the force of engineers, 
already too small, would be actually reduced at the moment when 
an increase would be most urgently required. The object of estab- 
lishing an officers' reserve of engineers is to provide a supply of trained 
material to be on hand to fiJl the gaps thus caused, and to furnish 
the required increase in number of engineers. While this country- 
contains many thousands of experienced engineers who would gladly 
take service, it is not safe to wait until the last moment to get these 
men together. In the stress of excitement at the outbreak of a 
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war there is no time to make selection. The War Department 
would be obliged to take whatever men were offered or were urged, 
with the resmt, based on our previous experience, that the wrong 
man would get into the wrong place, and it would take months 
before the men would be readjusted according to their experience and 
ability. By establishing now, when there is no excitement, proper 
exammation for men, they can be selected with due care accordmg 
to their individual fitness, their records can be tabulated and filca 
with the War Department, so that when the emergency arises they 
can be individually ordered to duty according to the lines of their 
experience, without friction and witliout loss oi time. 

The scheme to accomplish this as devised, and as you have in- 
corporated it in your bill, of course you are familiar with. It pro- 
vides for the commissioning of men for the period of five years with 
the rank up to and includijg that of major, the commissions to be 
renewed with the conse^^t of the Secretarv of War. That was a 
suggestion made by the War CoUege, in order to eliminate from such 
reserve the accumulation of human deadwood. If at the end of 
five years, or during that period of five years, a man does not show 
any interest, if he has not kept up with his duties, if he becomes in- 
capacitated for physical or for other personal reasons so as r.ot to bo 
ready to answer a call, his commission is not roiewed. It is not 
necessary to court-martial him: it is not neccsvsary to take any steps 
to put him out, he simply goes out, unless positive action is taken at 
the end of five years by the War Department to keep him In. 

Your bill provides that he should go on duty at least two weeks 
a year and longer, with his consent, if the Secretary of War 
should so desire. Now, in the case of engineers— and I am con- 
fining my remarks to-day solely to the engineers in the reserve— 
a comparatively short time each year would keep them sufficiently 
familiar with the engineering details of the profession to make those 
men readily serviceable in case of sudden emergency. They would 
have to know the details of earthworks - for instance, the ^^eneral 
dimensions of gun emplacements, the weights of heavy artillery -so 
as to estimate what bridges would have to carry, and the details of 
cars to carry them; and two weeks a year, I should say, would be 
amply sufficient to keep those men in touch with the progress and 
development of military requirements. But beyond that, as I said 
before, they would be cloing in times of peace the very same things 
they do in times of war. 

The cost of obtaining this reserve corps of engineers would be 
nominal. The only expense to the Government would be the salaries 
of the men during the small portion of each year when they would 
be on duty under instruction, and for this comparatively small pay- 
ment the United States would have on hand, subject to immediate 
call, a large selected body of trained men such as it has never pos- 
sessed before. 

The Chairman. Do any of the other bills embody this suggestion? 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Hays bill embodies this sug<];cstion in slightly 
different form. Gen. Soott appeared before you the other day, and 
he gave you some suggestions as to c'crtain amendments of your bill, 
and I have those amendment^ here and I should likti to say that these 
amendments, as now drawn by Gen. Scott, as they apply to the offi- 
cers' reserve, meet entirely with the approval of the committee that 
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I have the' ho nor to represent, with one single exception, and I spoke 
about that in Gen. Scott s office this morning, und was told that the 
wording was an improvement. The amendment states, " When a vol- 
unteer force is authorized, or the continental ai-my is called into service, 
the Secretary of War may order officers of the reserve corps, subject to 
such subsequent physical examinations as he may prescrioe, to tempo- 
rary duty with the Regular Army in grades thereof which can not, for 
the timeoeing, be filled by promotion, as officers in volunteer organiza- 
tions.^^ I would like to suggest that it read " as officers of volunteers." 

The Chairman. That is a suggested amendment proposed by Gen. 
Scott? 

Mr. Parsons. By Gen. Scott. The reason for that being that 
engineers would be largely ordered on staff duty, and it is a little 
doubtful whether the original phraseology would cover a staff appoint- 
ment. If you change it so as to make them officers of volunteers, it 
certainly would. 

The Chairman. You have dictated the change that you suggest? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. I would like to leave this with you, 
Senator. That differs from the provisions of your bill as you have 
drawn it, in one or two trifling respects. 

The Chairman. Do you suggest the amendment to the whole 
section there? 

Mr. Parsons. I suggest the whole amendment as drawn there. 
That differs from the bill that you have drawn, in one respect, and 
there you copied Secretary Garrison's first draft, in that you have 
an age limit, which' Gen. Scott has struck out. The limit in your 
bill was a certain age for a lieutenant, a certain age for a captain, 
and a certain age for a major; and that Gen. Scott has struck out, 
I think very wisely, because I do not think those age limits would 
appl}^ to engineers or to doctors. That draft also provides for the 
merging of the existing medical reserves in to this officers' reserve, 
which I think would be a good thing to do. 

(The amendment suggested is as loUows:) 

SECTIONS PROVIDING FOR AN OFFICERS* RESERVE CORPS. 

Sec. — . That for the pnrpase of securing a reserve of officers available for service as 
temporary officers in the Regular Army, as provided for in this act and in section eight 
of the act approved April twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and fovrteen. as officers in 
the continental army provided tor in this act. as officers for recnit rendezvous and 
depots and as officers of Volunteers, there shall be organized, under such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act. an officers' reser\'e corps of the Army of the United Stf Us. Except as otherwise 
herein provided, a member of the officers' reserve corps shall not bo sibjcct to call for 
Ber\ice in time of peace, and whenever called upon fcr service shall not without his 
consent be S3 called in a lower grade than that held by him in said reserve corps. 

The President is authorized to appoint and commission as reserve officers of the 
variors arms, corps, and departments in all grades v.\) to and inclrding that of major, 
such citizens of the United States as may have completed one year's satisfi^ctory serv- 
ice in the cadet companies provided for in this act. and s ch other citizens as. upon 
examination prescribed by the President, are found physically, mentally, and morally 
qualified to hold such commissions: Provided, That the prtportion of officers in any 
arm, corps, or department of the officers' reserve corps shall not exceed the proportion 
for the same grade in the same arm, corps, or department of the Regular Army, except 
that the number commissioned in the Ibwest authorized grade in any arm. corps, or 
department of the officers' reserve corps shall not be limited . 

All persons now carried as duly qualified and registered p'lrsuant to section twenty- 
three of the act of Coneress approved January twenty-first, nineteen hundred and 
three, shall, for a period of three years after the passage of this act, be eligible for 
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appointment in the officers' reserve corps in the arm. corps, or department for which 
tney have been found Qualified, without further examination, except a physical exam- 
ination, subject to the limitations as to rank herein prescribed. Alter an officer of the 
reserve corps has served for five or more years therein and has been honorably dis- 
charged from the service of the United States, he shalfbe entitled to retain liis official 
title, and. on occasions of ceremony, to wear the uniform of the highest grade he held 
in the officers' reserve corps. 

To the extent provided for from time to time by appropriations, the Secretary of 
War is authorized to order reserve officers to duty with troops or at field exerciEes, for 
pericds not to exceed two weeks in any one calendar year, and while eo aerviug such 
officers shall receive the pay and allowances of their ^ade: Proridedy That, with the 
^on8ent of such officers, tne Secretary of War is authonz.ed to prolong tliis period or to 
order them to duty on boards, or for consultation or advice, to the extent justified by 
the funds appropriated and the public needs. 

One year after the passage of tliis act the Medical Reserve Corps, as now constituted 
by law, shall cease to exist. Members thereof may be commissioned in the officers' 
re8erve corps, subject to the provisions cf this act, or may be hen, rably discharged 
from the service. In emergencies the Secretary of War may, in time of peace, onler 
first lieutenants of the officers' reserve corps of the Medical Department, with their 
consent, to active duty in the service of the United States in such numbers as the 
public interests may reauire and tlie fi:nds appropriated may permit, and may relievo 
them from such duty when their services are no longer necessary. 

The President alone is authorized to apptint and commission all officers of the 
officers' reserve corps, such commissions to be in force for a pericd of five years unless 
sooner terminated in the discretion of the President. Such officers may be recommis- 
sioned. eitlier in the same cr higlier grrales, for successive pericds of five years, subject 
to such examinaticns and qualifications as the President may prescribe: Provvded, 
That officers of the oflicers' reserve corps shall have rank therein in the various arms, 
corps, and departments of said reserve corps according to grades and to length ol 
Bervice in their grades. 

Sec — . When a volunteer force is authorized, or the continental army is called into 
active service, the Secretary of War may order officers of the reserve corp?, subject to 
such subsequent physical examinations as he may prescribe, to tempjrary duty with 
the Re^lar Army in grades thereof which can not for the time being be filled by 
promotion, as officers ol volunteers, as oflicers in the continental army, or as officers of 
recruit rendezvous and depDts, in such numbers as may be authorized by law. While 
such reserve officers are on such service they shall, by virtue of their commissions as 
reserve officers, exercise command appropriate to their grade and rank in the organiza- 
tions to which they are assisrned, and be entitled to the piy and allowances of the 
corresponding grades in the Kegular Army, with increase of pay for length of active 
service, as now allowed by law for oflicers of the Regular Army, from tne date upon 
which they are required by the tern^s of their order to obey the same: Prov^idtd, That 
officers 80 ordered to active service shall take temporary rank among themselves and 
in their g^de in the organizations to which assigned according to the dates of orders 
placing them on active service; and may be promoted, in accordance with such 
rank, to vacancies in continental or volunteer organizations or to temporary vacancies 
in the Regular Army, thereafter occurring in the organizations in which they are 
serving: And provided further ^ That officers of the reserve corps shall not be endiled 
to retirement or retired pay, and shall be entitled to pensions only for disability in- 
curred in the line of duty and while in active service. 

Any officer of the resefve corp3 ordered to acrive service by the Secretary of War 
while holding a reserve commission shall, from the time he is required by the terms 
of his order to obey the same, be subject to the laws and regulations for the government 
of the Army of the United States, in so far as they are applicable to oQicers whose 
permanent retention in the military service is not contemplated. 

The Chadiman. Under this system they would practically submit 
themselves to the call of the President? 

Mr. PxVBSONS. They would submit themselves to the call of the 
President. They would become, priictically, ofTjcers of the Army, 
with absolute obligation the same as any other officer of the Army, to 
respond in times of war or other emergencies. 

The Chairman. Practically a valuable addition to the Army 
without expense ? 

Mr. Paksons. Yes, practically a v«iluable addition to the Army 
without expense. The actual expense would be their pay during 
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the two weeks a year they would be ordered on duty, which, of cuursei 
would not paj for the cost of uniforms, so that anyoody who 
takes an appointment under the officers' reserve would take it at a 
personal sacrifice. 

Senator Fletcher. How much expense would that be, Mr. Parsons; 
have you figured that out? 

Mr. Parsons. For the two weeks? 

Senator Fletcher. For the force you recommend. 

Mr. Parsons. The bill leaves the number unlimited so far as 
uumbeis are concerned. It simply stipulates that the ranks above 
that of second lieutenant, that of first lieutenant, captain^ arid 
maior, shall bear the same relation in point of numbers to similar 
ranJks in the permanent establishment; the lowest rank would be, 
of course, unlimited, the expectation of the War Department 
being that officers would be taken in from the lower rank and then 
promoted as their commissions expired. 

The CnAmMAN. It impresses me as a good idea because it makes 
(Available for the service of the country a verv distinguished body 
•I men, and, as you say, they are always mobilized and practically 
always engaged at their work. 

Mr. Parsons. I can say this, Senator, that from a personal canvass 
I have made and from unsolicicied letters I have received I know there 
would be at once a response from a body of very able men, m»i who 
are standing high, chief engineers of railroads, and men of that sort. 

Senator Thomas. It is bound to be voluntary, is it not? 

Mr. Parsons. It is bound to be voluntaiy, yes: but you would 
get first-class men. I had letters from men from all parts of the 
country holding responsible positions, men in command of other men. 

The "Chairman, lou say you have given some consideration to the 
condition of the British Army before flie war; that is, in 1912. Have 
they embodied something along the lines of this same system affect- 
ing their engineer corps? 

Mr. Parsons. What they have there now I do not know. Those 
were the conditions that existed in their permanent army before the 
war. Since the war began they have been getting volunteers in 
any possible way they could. Lately, as we «3l know, they had to 
resort to conscription. 

Senator Thomas. Do you put any age limit at all ? 

Mr. Parsons. Gen. Scott struck out the age limit entirely. You 
see, under this provision of the biU as your committee has drawn 
it 

Senator Thomas (interposing). I think the amendment is a very 
valuable one. 

Mr. Parsons. You have five years, and at the end of five years 
you do not have to retain a man at all. 

Senator Thomas. One of the diiG&culties with the system of retirijig 
officers is that when a man is retired you can not keep him without 
his consent. 

Mr. Parsons. Under this you can retire a, man at any time at the 
end of five years, or you can keep him. For instance, 1 can readily 
aee that in time of war an engineer — and, as I said before, I am speak- 
ing solely of engineers to-day — an engineer over 64 woiild be an ex- 
^eedin^y valuaole man at the base of supplies, to look after the 
question of manufacture, etc. He is not only competent and able 
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|o (lo that, but probably he is the best man to do it because of his 
teperience, and a man of that kind you want to keep in. 

Senator Thomas. I agree with you. 

&&. Pabsons. In the first draft of the bill they limited the age to 
45, and our committee contended that men in professional EneSi 
doctors and engineers, the men of experience, are those of over 45, 
io that Gen. Scott has struck out that age limit. 

Senator Fletchbb. What is the extent of training you propose? 

Mr. Pabsons. The extent of training as proposed with the troops 
18 two weeks a year as a minimum. That would be compulsory. 

Senator Fletchbb. For how many years ? 

Mr. Pabsons. For every year as long as a man holds his com- 
tnission; but, of course, so far as the engineers are concerned, they 
are in practical training 12 months in the year. To answer your 
question about expense, of course, you see it would be this one-half 
month's salary of the rank held by any one of these officers, and that, 
of coiuse, varies from second lieutenant to major. 

Senator Thomas. I could figure that if I knew the number. 

Mr. Pabsons. That, of course, ' you could tell. The number 
would be fixed by the War Department from time to time. 

Senator Thomas. Do these associations for which you speak, 
Mr. Parsons, include the several branches of engineers, mechanical, 
mining hydrauUc, etc. ? 

Mr. Pabsons. They cover them all. Senator. 

The Chaibman. The services of men in all these branches would 
be required. 

Mr. Pabsons. The services of them all would be required, and 
they all stand ready to cooperate. You see, there is not a finer body 
of men in existence than the Army engineers. 

The Ohaibman. I doubt if there is anv engineer corps, connected 
with any army, that has had as much work imposed upon them as our 
Engineer Corps. 

Mr. Pabsons. I think you are quite right; but, of course, they 
are limited in numbers, and, to some extejit, limited in general 
experience. For instance, they are limited in experience so far as 
railroad construction and railroad operations are concerned. 

Senator du Pont. There are certain branches they have nothing 
to do with ? 

Mr. Pabsons. There are certain branches that they have little 
or nothing to do with. In other branches, for instance, river and 
harbor work, they stand preeminent, but in actual war you have a lot 
of railroads to be built and bridges to be rebuilt and heavy works to 
be constructed, and things of that kind in which men of civil life 
have had larger experience than the men in Army life. 

The Chairman. Do the Senators desire to ask Mr. Parsons any 
questions ? 

Mr. Pabsons. If not, there i*^ one other matter I would like to 
touch upon. I believe the suggestion has been made to you to 
incorporate in vour final drafted bill som^? provision for the enlisting 
of men, not ofticers, in an engineer reserve, including all kinds oi 
workmen, chauffeurs, hospital attendants^ 

Senator du Pont. And railroad people. 

Mr. Pabsons. And railroad people — men of all kinds. I should 
think that would be a most admirable thmg to do. In 1898 I had 
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some little ^perience in that lino as to the need of just that kind of 
a reserve. When the war with Spain broke out, several of us started 
in New York to organize an engineer regiment, and we combined 
our efforts under the lead of then Capt. Griffin, who was one of the 
vice presidents of the General Electnc Co., afterwards Gen. Griffin, 
Congress had just passed a bill at the beginnmg of the war, as you 
will recall, for three volunteer regiments, two of which became the 
First and Second Cavalry, thb famous Roughriders. The third 
raiment had not been assij^ned. Capt. Griffin came to Washington 
and secured the third regiment for an engineer regiment. Tnere 
was no time, therefore, lost in seeking legislation; that legislation 
was passed, as you will recall, at the ver}'^ beginning of the war. 

We started in April with tne legislation passed. It was not until 
July that the first regiment was organized and drilled sufficiently as 
a military unit — not as an engineer unit at all, but as a military 
unit — for it to be able to march and to get away. By that time the 

Eeace protocol had been signed. Congress suosequently passed a 
ill for an engineer brigade; the Second and Third Engmeers were 
organized under that second bill. The Third Engineers, I think, 
never became more than a paper organization. Tne Second Engi- 
neers were organized practically after the war was over. My part- 
ner had a commission in that regiment, and they did service of im- 
portance, going to Cuba and remaining there for something like a jrear 
engaged in sanitation work in Habana; but so far as service in time 
of war was concerned, not one of those two regiments was able to 
take any part at all. 

Senator du Pont. That illustrates how important is is to have 
preparations made in time of peace. 

Mr. Parsons. Precisely; and in regard to the Engineer Reserve 
there is no dispute, fortunately, and 1 come here knowing the War 
Department has supported it, and you gentlemen have drafted it in 
your bill. Both of you are working in harmony, but unless you can 
go ahead and get an organization m advance, when the time comes 
you will be behind. If you know in advance where the men are, if 
you have your officers in reserve, if those men have had some sort 
of training, if the Chief of Engineers or the department commanders 
know the men in their districts and have them classified, so many 
men who know about sanitation and so many men who know about 
this and so many know about that, then those men can be provided 
at once. 

The Chairman. You of the profession know all of those men. 

Mr. Parsons. We know all of them. 

I should like especially to urge upon the attention of yornr com- 
mittee the drafting of some sort of a provision to provide for a reserve 
of the rank and file. I believe that the suggestion has already been 
made for such a reserve, in these words: 

Any person who is a citizen of the United States, or who has declared hia intention 
of becoming a citizen thereof, who by the nature of his civil occupation or profession 
is thereby qualified for duty in the Quartermaster's, Engineer, or Signal Corps, or 
in the Medical or Ordnance Department, and who is physically qualified for the 
duties of a soldier and not over 35 years of age, who enlists for one of said corps or 
departments for a period of years. 
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I think that describes it, and personally, from my own experience. 
I think it would be a very vduable thing to do. I know we wanted 
to get such men for that regiment in 1898. We had to advertise for 
them and chase around and get them in every possible way, and 
although we started in April it was not imtil in July, I think, we had 
the first regiment ready. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Parsons, < 
for your suggestions here, and the substance of the proposals you 
make with tne amendment, you can embody in the record. 

Mr. Parsons. If I can be of any assistance, if you want to make 
any further inquiries as to how to make it more attractive for men 
to come forward and volunteer for such a corps, I am at your orders 
at any time, or shall be glad to answer any inquiries by mail. 

The Chairman. I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Pai-sons. 

Senator Fletcher. Mr. Ohaimian, I have here a letter from Judge 
William B. Young, of Jacksonville, who was a major in the Con- 
federate service and who has been an officer in the mditia in Florida, 
and was a circuit court judge there for some years. He is now 
retired, but he is a gentleman whose opinion and judgment I value 
very highly and, because of his experience and ol)servation and 
knowledge of this subject, I think it wortli while to submit to the 
committee his letter to me and have it go in our hearing. It is not 
a very long letter. He says: 

Jacksonville, Fla., January f5, 1916. 
Hon. D. U. Fletcher. 

Dear Fletcher: I am glad U> see that the country is waking up to the fact that we 
are in a fearfvlly unprepared condition if a war should break out, as it may do at any 
time. I realized oiur condition flrmo 14 or 15 years ago, and in a convorFation with 
Maj. Durkee and Mr. D. G. AmM"r I expressed the opinion that we should have at 
least oOOjOOO men uniformed, drilled, armed, and equipped ready to take the field 
on an hour's notice. When the lUvers and Harbors Committee of Congroas came here 
Beveral years ago, in a conversation with Admiral Hotchor, 1 expressed the same 
opinion. I was educated at a military scliool and served four years in the army of 
Northern Virginia as an officer, and feel that I know something of military matters. 
It is more important to have trained officers than trained men. Raw troops led by 
well-trained officers, I refer to line and field officers, can be made to render good 
service. Ignorant officers will do what they sliould not do, lose their heads and 
demoralize their men. 

In two instances, in the first battles of the Civil War the colonels of regiments 
marched their men into action in columns of fours, got a lot of men killed and wounded, 
accomplished nothing, and nearly caused their regiments to run. We should have 
more graduates turnea out from West Point. Ihe j egular Army should be increased 
to at least 200,000 men, with a proponderence of Artillery. We should have either a 
National Guard or "continental army "of at least half a million men, and these with 
the ^legulars should have liell maneuvers each year for several weeks. By this 
method the higher officers can gain experience in handling lio:lies of troops. The 
quartermasters and commissaries can get the necessiiry exj)erionce and the lino officers 
and enlisted men get muc h useful knowlp:]ge. All the interior Army posts shouM be 
abandoned. We should accumulate an abundance r)f arms and ammunition. I have 
thought much for years past on this sul ject, and in addition to my training as a cadet 
and as an officer in the Confederate Army, for years I was an ofiiecr in the National 
Guard, as you know. Some of the "peace-at-any-i)rice" men say, "Who are we to 
prepare against?" I have no hesitation in saying against (Germany and poa«ibly 
Japan. Kussia does not wish to bother us, as she soil us all the territory she had on 
this continent. France will not molest us, England has all the territory she wishes, 
but Germany has for years ])ast chafed at the Monroe doctrine: tried to form a Euro- 
pean concert against us at the time of the Spanish War, and just before the present war 
mipudently demanded a share in managing matters in Haiti. 

In fact, m my opinion, formed from realing Bernhardi and other German writers, 
and from her conduct on several occasions, I believe that wo would have had war with 
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her if she had not been afraid of the British Navy in case she became involved in War 
with us. We should get out of the Philippines and leave them to take care of Uiem- 
selves. Having freed them from Spain, we owe them no further duty, and they are a 
source of weakness and expense. The conduct of the Germans in this country since 
the outbreak of the present war and what I saw three years ago of the large number of 
Italians in New Jersey, has convinced me that we should repeal all naturalization 
laws and put a stop to immigration. Let us keep this country for ourselves and our 
descendants. I have no earthly interest in this matter except a desire to see my coun- 
*try protected against invasion and preserved for my descendants. If we can not get 
the men in any other way, let us have compulsory service. Pardon me for writing tr 
you at such length, but I feel deeply on this subject, and feel that we are in danger. 
Yours, very truly, 

Wm. B. Young. 

(Thereupon, at 3.45 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess 
until Monday^ January 31, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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MONDAY, JANXJABY 31, 1916. 



United States Senate, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, at the expiration of the recess, at 10.30 
o'clock a. m., Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

STATEHEKT OF HAJ. OEK. WILLIAM GBAWFOBD OOBOAS, 
STJBOEOV OElfEBAL, UiriTED STATES ABMY. 

The Chairman. General, will you state your full name, your rank, 
and the duties to which you have been detailed ? 

Gen. GoROAs. William Crawford Gorpas, major general, United 
States Army; Surgeon General of the Army; head of the Medical 
Corps of the Anny. 

The Chairman. General, you testified before the House committee, 
did you not ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you go into your branch of the service at 
length before that committee ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. No ; I simply answered questions. I did not go into 
it at a great deal of length. 

The t^iRMAN. The committee did not know whether there was 
anything you wanted to suggest with reference to your branch of the 
service or not. I thought I would like you to have an opportunity 
if you desired. 

Gen. GoRGAS. I think I would like to point out that the Medical 
Corps of the Army is, in its essential functions, a training body for 
whatever great army we have to raise from the citizens of the country. 
and with wiat object in view our present organization and most oi 
the proposed bills are defective, 1 think^ in not giving us a large 
enough number of conunissioned officers and a good organization m 
our enUsted personnel. 

The Chairman. How many commissioned officers are in your corps 
now? 

Gen. GoRGAS. There are 444 authorized by law, including the 
Surgeon General, and 12 vacancies. 

The Chairman. Ranking how? 

Gen. GoRGAS. Ranking from first lieutenant to major general. 

The Chairman. There is only one major general? 

Gen. GoRGAS. Yes, sir. 

687 
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The Chairman. How many do you need? 

Gen. GoRGAS. For manning the Regular Army, if it went into the 
field, we would need seven per thousand. 

The Chairman. Officers ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. Commissioned officers; of course that is a very small 
part of our function. Our real function is that of training whatever 
medical officers are required for whatever Army may be arranged 
for. I think we would need bs many more commissioned officers as 
the country could afford to give us for that function. 

The Chairman. Ih case ot war ? 

Gen. GoRGAs. I presume we would adopt some policy of training re- 
serves in time of peace. For instance, when we were preparing a year 
ago and speaking of raising a larger number of men, we were looking 
around for a body of 250,000 men. We are not now on a footing in 
the Medical Corps with our reserve corps for officering that nuim)er 
of men, and if it came to a million men we would be very far from 
officeriiig that number. 

The (Si airman. You have how many in the actual service now? 

Gen. GoRGAS. Four hundred and thirty-two in the Medical Corps, 

ncluding the Surgeon General; 94 in uie Medical Reserve Corps, 

including 17 attending the Army Medical School as candidates to 

fin the 12 vacancies in the Medical Corps; and 16 contract surgeons; 

a total of 541. 

The Chairman. And how many in the reserve corps i 

Gen. GoRGAS. 1,460 (1,366 inactive, 94 active). 

The Chairman. So that taking them both together you still would 
not have enough for a war organization ? 

Gen. Gorgas. Of course, it would depend a great deal on what 
you mean by a war organization. For any such number as is con- 
templated in any of these present bills, you would not have near 
enough. Most of these bills took forward eventually to a miUion men. 

The Chairman. In the reserve? 

Gen. Gorgas. Yes; everything. 

The Chairman. Have you enough men now with the Army as at 
present constituted ? 

Gen. Gorgas. No; I do not think we have. When the Civil War 
commenced we had nine medical officers per thousahd. Of course,, 
that war swamped us. When the Spanish War commenced we had 
seven per thousand. 

The Chairman. To the enlisted strength? 

Gen. Gorgas. Yes. Seven commissioned medical officel« to evfery 
thousand men. As the Army was increased after that, the Medical 
Corps , not being increased, our ratio went down, so ih»t when the Army- 
was reorgaiiizea in 1901 we had probably about five medical officers 
per thousand. When oin: corps was reorganized in 1008 we w^sre 
again increased to seven per thousand, but the Army having been 
increased since then, we are back to 4.9. 

The Chairman. I'ef thousand ? 

Gen. Gorgas. Per thousand. 

The Chairman. Is not that enough ? 

Gen. Gorgas. JPive per thousand would not be enoi«gh to fnnu 
the present Anny if it were placed in the field. The soMtU^t «<ttn- 
ber that could actually operate with the present Regular Army if it 
were pilKt into the field would be 10 per thousand; but that is a very 
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small part of our functions. Our purpose is not merely to take care 
of the Regular Anny ; our great function is to train whatever medical 
officers are required for whatever army we put into the field. No- 
body maintains that we are going into the field with the Regular 
Army alone. We have all sorts of organizations for complementing 
that. I imagine that in the smallest war we could have, like the 
Spanish-American War, we would not contemplate putting into the 
field less than 250,000 men. 

The Chairman. What is the enlisted strength of your corps at tlie 
present time ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. Four thousand four hundred and thirty-six. 

The Chairman. How many do you need? 

Gen. Gorgas. On a peace footing that is hardly enough. The law 
allows the department to increase that or decrease it, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War, within the limits of the appropriation. 

The Chairman. What are the functions of the enlisted men in the 
Surgeon General's Department in time of peace ? 

Gen. Gorgas. Of course, their great function, I think, is to be a 
nucleus for training whatever larger Army we have. I think their 
great function womd be helping to train the various organizations, 
the National Guard, and any contemplated volunteers. The present 
force of men is actually looking after the present Regular Army, 
doing the nursing and all the functions that pertain to the care oi 
the 100,000 men we have at present. 

The Chairman. The whole enlisted strength, then, finds occupa- 
tion for itself in the present establishment ? 

Gen. Gorgas. Yes; but if it went into the field it would take 
double that. We have 4,436 men now, and it would take at least 
10,000 men if they actually went into field service. 

The Chairman. I do not think people understand, generally, why 
you need so many men in the enlisted strength. Take 4,500 men 
with an army of practically 1 00,000 : it would look like a large number. 

Gen. Gorgas. Their OTcat function is the nursing function. Most 
of those men are actually nursing in the various wards and camps 
and hospitals. 

The Chairman. Throughout the country" ? 

Gen. Gorgas. Yes, sir; on the border, now, in the field hospitals, 
ambulance hospitals, etc. 

The Chairman. Do these bills ])rovi(le for a sufficient increase in 
the corps ? 

Gen. Gorgas. Not hi my opinion. They provide a Medical Corps 
for the reorganized army having even a smaller proportion to its 
strength than the present Medical Corps bears to the present Army. 
That is the general effect of all these bills. The present personnel 
of 443 subordinate officers in the Medical Corps was established in 
1908 on the basis of an enlisted force of 65,000 men. 

The Chairman. Then, as at present osta])lished, it wouM j)rovide 
for incrciLsirig the Mediral Corps, in ])ro])()rti{)n as the Army i'UTcased, 
which would be at about the rate of 7 per 1,000? 

Gen. Gorgas. No; our present Regular Army is a little less than 
live per thousand. Under these bills the ratio would be still smaller. 

At the beginning of the Spanish-American War the ratio was seven 
per thousand. The question was gone into by the Dodge Commis- 
sion after that war. They recommended (p. ISO, vol. 1, of their 
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report) that there should be a larger force of commissioned medical 
omcers. The French have just puolished in their official journal an 
investigation of their medical department. They have had much 
the same breakdown that we had m the Spanish-Amerigan War, and 
the recommendations are very similar. 

The Chairman. Did they state how many per thousand there ought 
to be of commissioned officers ? 

Gen. Goroas. No, sir; I did not see that in their report anywhere. 

Senator Catron. You mean seven medical officers to a thousand 
men? 

Gen. GoRGAS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Catron. Then you say that ought to be increased ? 

Gen. GoRGAs. The Dodge Commission reported that the number 
of medical officers shoidd be increased. The absolute nimiber upon 
which they based their recommendation was, in fact, in the propor- 
tion of seven to the thousand men. 

Senator Catron. How much did they think it ought to be ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. They did not express any opinion. 

Senator Catron. Have you intimated how much you think it 
ought to be? 

Gen. GoRGAS. I think, as far as our Regular Army is concerned, 
that seven is what we should reasonably ask for, but 1 look upon the 
great function of the Regular Army as for the training of whatever 
army we are getting up with the reserves. Suppose we contemplate 
an army of a million men and that armv shoula actually go into the 
field, meeting the enemy. They would use about 10,000 medical 
officers. One of the principal functions of the Medical Corps of the 
Regidar Army is to train in time of peace those 10,000 medical officers 
with the necessary enlisted men of the sanitary troops as much as is 
feasible. 

Senator Catron. What do you refer to in this army that you are 
8peakins;of? 

Gen. GoRGAS. The present Regular Army, the Medical Corps. In 
time of war this great army that is to be put into the field woidd 
require about 10 per thousand. That would be 1 to 100 men. 

oenator Catron. About one to a companv ? ^ 

Gen. GoROAS. Yes. Of course they would not actually be in the 
field with tJiem. That would be all the medical officers in the base 
hospitals, etc. That is generally about the ratio. Their function 
would be the training in time of peace of whatever army we have. 
The more we have in time of peace the more thoroughly this thing 
could be done. 

The Chairman. The training of which you speak refers only to the 
men in the Medical Corps ? 

Gen. GoRGAs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Catron. Of what would they consist ? 

Gen. GoROAS. They would be doctors and the enlisted men of the 
Hospital Corps. 

Senator Catron. Would they all be doctors ? 

Gen, GoRGAS. Yes, sir; I was speaking entirely of doctors, except 
the enlisted personnel. 

Senator Catron. At what age would you take them to begin 
training? Of course it is presumed that they would be graduated 
from the best medical colleges. 
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Gen. GoBOAS. I should say from 25 to 45 if|you^refer to reserve 
officers. 

Senator Catbon. From the time they get out of the college, and 
from then on? 

Gren. GoBOAS. I would not put a limit on age, because what we 
would want in the base hospitals are the great operators the great 

fhysicians, the very best men — men of the greatest reputation, 
'ake Dr. Keen, a man of over 60, who was, when he came into 
the reserve corps, the leading surgeon of Philadelphia. We would 
want the leading surgeons of Baltimore and New York, etc. We 
would want all those men as operators and physicians in our general 
hospitals. I am speaking of in time of war. So that I womd not 
like to have anv age limit, because those men that we would put into 
the field woula be much more useful than the younger men in the 
base hospitals. 

Senator du Pont. I saw in the press a protest from an officer of 
the reserve corps against this new legislation^ on the ground that it 
would interfere with their record. Did you see that ? 

Gen. GoBOAS. Yes; and I have had a great deal of correspondence 
with the reserve corps. 

Senator du Pont. Is there a iust foundation for those protests ? 

Gen. GoBOAS. I am very well satisfied with the Medical Reserve 
Corps. I think the reserve as proposed in most of those bills is 
practically the same thing. I think one bill has the provision that 
the present reserve corps would not go out of existence for a year. 
The present reserve law is very good, and I recommend no substantial 
change. 

The Chaibman. Have you any suggevsted amendment to any of 
these bilk regulating your corps ? 

Gen. GoBOAS. Yes. I thinfc they ought all to be amended in a 
great many respects. I think it ought to be provided that under all 
circumstances the commissioned personnel should not faU below 
7 per 1,000. I think it would be better than to fix the number, as 
the law does now. I think we should have some such sliding scale 
as that. If the Army were increased, automatically the commis- 
sioned medical corps would bo increased. If it were decreased, 
automatically it would be decreased. I think tliat in order to 
encourage the men in coming in we ought to have much the same 
ratio of general officers that the other corps have, and even the line 
has. We have one general officer now to 443 other commissioned 
officers. If we got 7 per 1,000, it would be one general officer to 700. 

The Chaibman. Wnat ranks do those general officers have ? 

Gen. GrOBGAS. Two brigadiers and one major general. I am the 
only general officer in the corps at present with the rank of major 
general. 

The Chaibman. ITiat was by special act? 

Gen. Gobgas. That was by special act. There was one brigadier 
general. 

The Chaibman. You have no brigadier general now ( 

Gen. Gobgas. No, sir; no brigadier general now. 

The Chaibman. Aiid the highest rank is that of colonels 

Gen. Gobgas. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Have you formulated your suggestions into a draft 
of a section ? 
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Gen. GoRQAs. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you it with you ? 

Gen. GoROAS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You might have it inserted in the record, QeneraL 

Gen. GoROAS. I shall be very glad to. I think the coilisted per- 
sonnel of the Medical Corps, under all these bills which will be the 
model on which the general Army is organized, needs change as much 
as the commissioned personnel 

The Chairman. Have you formulated a draft of that? 

Gen. GoROAS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairbcan. The committee woxild like to have both of thoae 
inserted in the record, if you please. 

Q&a. GoROAS. I think those bills formulated in that way would 
express my ideas better than I ooxild give them by answering queer 
tions or making an oral statement. 

The Chairman. The committee will then have them before it when 
it eomes to consider this whole subject. 

The legislation referred to is as follows: 

1. An adequate Medical Corps is a corps sufficient in its personnel 
to perform all routine duties with troops in garrison in time of pe«>e 
and to provide such additional officers as are necessary for adminis- 
tration, general and base hospitals, supply depots, recruit depots, 
laboratories, inspector-instructors with tne Organized Militia ana the 
proposed continental army, or other auxiliary sanitary troope^ 
Army Medical School details, leaves and sickness. 

2. The present authorized strength oi the Medical Coi-ps is 443 
medical officers and 1 Surgeon Goneial. In 1908, when the present 
strength of the Medical Corps was established by law (act of Apr. 23, 
1908), the authorized number of 443 medical officers was iipon the 
basis of an Army of 65,000 men. The ratio of medical officers to 
authorized enlisted strength of the Anny was approximately 7 per 
1,000. Medical officers in number sufficient to equal this ratio was 
recommended by the General Staff, two Secretaries of War. and two 
Presidents (see Exhibit A), and Congress signified its approval thereof 
by the passage of the act cited. 

3. Since the passage of the above act the Anny has been increased 
about 50 per cent in enlisted strength, without any increase in the 
Medical Corps. 

4. The plan proposed for the reorganization of the Anny bases 
the Medical Corps increase upon the ratio of regular medical officers 
to the Army at this time, and authorizes an increase of medical 
officers in tKe proportion of the increase of the Army over its present 
strength— thus ignoring the fact that the Medical Corps is supple- 
mented by officers of the Medical Reserve Corps and contract surgeons^ 
and operating to reduce the ratio of officers of the Medical Corps 
from 7 per 1,000, the ratio upon which the act of 1908 was based, 
to 4.9 per 1,000, a ratio entirely inadequate to the proner pei-form- 
ance of the duties with which this department is chargea by law and 
regulations. 

5. All studies or drafts of bills for the proposed increase of the 
Army which have come to the notice of this office not only provide 
sufficient officers of the line for all organizations, but provide also a 
large number of extra line officers for instruction and oth^r details. 
At this time there are 200 extra line officers, with provisionsr ia all 
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^iU^ now. before Congress for a matei'ial increase in the number of 
additional officers available for duty other than with troops. These 
same studies cut the Medical Corps, to such an extent tnat ia the 
event of war failure is certain. To provide for an Army having a 
sufficient number of officers in the combatant branch of the service 
only is to jeopardize the success of the Army in canapaigns or to pur- 
chase success at an unnecessary amount of suffering and {)rivation 
aa well as loss of life from disease and wounds. Proper training for 
a staff corps is just as important as proper training for a line organ- 
ization. An untrained personnel in the Quartermaster Corps, Ord- 
nance Corps, and Medical Corps invites and assures a breakdown in 
these branches under the strain of war. Transportation to the front. 
food, clothing, arms and ammunition, evacuation of the sick ana 
wounded from the front; and protection of the Army from epidemic 
diseases will not be properly provided. Disorganization will result, 
followed by the demoralization that always occurs where one or 
more branches of an army prove incapable because of lack of prepa- 
ration in time of peace tor service in war. If any of the plans pro- 
posed should be enacted into law without change, the Medical jDe- 
partment would inevitably in time of war suffer a lamentable break- 
down similar to its breakdowns during the Spanish War and at the 
beginning of the Civil War. A medical corps which in time of peace 
has sufficient officers only for the actual administrative and garri- 
son needs of the Regular Army can spare none to give even a sem- 
blance of training to the sanitary troops of the Organized Militia, 
the proposed continental army, or other auxiliary troops. The lat- 
ter, then, when called to war, will come without that efficiency 
derived from acquaintance with service conditions which only trained 
officers can impart, and wUl be little or no better in that respect than 
the raw volunteers, whose patriotic ardor in the future as in the 
past will be found a feeble substitute for knowledge and skill. Thus 
again, as in former wars, the scandal of medical inefficiency will 
arise — a scandal due not to lack of ability on the part of the medical 
personnel in the sphere of professional medicine, out to the want of 
training in the art of military medicine of those drawn in from civil 
life to aug[ment the regular corps. The deplorable conditions due to 
the inefficiency so produced were fully set forth in the reports of the 
sanitary commission of the Civil War and of the Dodge Commission 
of 1899. Attached hereto is an extract from the latter, marked ''B/' 
containing the commission's recommendations. 

6. Requests for increase in the Medical Corps have been met with 
the argument that such increase was unnecessary for the reason that 
in our country there are thousands of medical men who in time of 
emei^ency would tender their services and do tlieir utmost to assist 
such wounded as we might have. The duties of a military surgeon 
are vastly more complex than those of his civil brother, and no 
matter how capable tne latter may be in civil practice he can not 
take the place of a trahicd medical officer. While it is true that the 
purely professional work can be handled by the civilian practitioner, 
and that the services of civil practitioners wiU bo in a great measure 
used, yet this fact does not controvert the necessity for trained 
medical officers in numbers sufficient to Hll all the supervisory posi- 
tions which, in war oven more than in peace, imporatively demand 
a thorough familiarity with the procos-^os of military administration. 
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Unless medical officers sufficient in number for these positions in 
time of war are provided and trained in time of peace, when war 
comes men imtramed in military administration must be called on 
to fill them, thus placing the Medical Department upon a volimteer 
basis in a lai^e measure at the very beginning of hostilities, with the 
same demora£zin^ results that have always followed that procedure. 
7. The available supply of medical men in the United States is 
decreasing not only relativelv to population but in absolute numbers, 
as is shown by the statistics from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, August 21, 1915. A study of the tables shows 
an enormous decrease in the number of schools, students, and gradu- 
ates. For example, in 1915 (population 100,399,318, estimated), 
there were in the United States 95 medical schools, with 14,891 stu- 
dents, against 160 schools with 28,142 students in 1904 (population 
82,601,384, estimated). This shows a decrease in 11 years of 13,251 
students, or 47 -f per cent. The decrease in the number of graduates 
of all classes of schools has been correspondingly great, thus: In 19l5, 
3,536, against 5,747 in 1904 (the largest number ever griBwiuated in 
one year), being 2,211, or 38-1- per cent less in the later year. This 
means that in 1915 there was 1 graduate in medicine to 28,000 per- 
sons in the United States, against 1 graduate in medicine to 14,000 
in 1904. With. the increase in population and the decrease in the 
number of medical men available, the returns from private practice 
are increasing, and while it is recognized that there is no more self- 
sacrificing body of men in the world than the medical men, neverthe- 
less the greater the returns from a profession built up by years of 
activity and studious attention to his profession, the less apt is he to 
sacrifice all hy volunteering for military service, with the prospect 
of later startmg life anew. In proportion to the returns rrom his 
labors, just in that proportion will the average man weigh the sub- 
ject of volunteering for the Army. This is not a reflection on any 
man or body of men but is human nature the world over. England 
is experiencing this difficulty to-day in the failure to obtain recruits 
for war. The failure is in all branches. Recruiting has been a 
failure. Parliament recently enacted a law providing for conscrip- 
tion. The shortage is of medical officers as well as of enlisted men. 
The shortage of medical men in England is so great that Sir James 
Barr (extract from British Medical eK)umal, Oct. 2, 1915) stated: 

The war office has got large numbers of medical men from Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, and if the country can not now produce the men necessary, there wil) 
be no course open but to apply to the United States to fill up the necessary comple- 
ment. 

This request has recently been made. (See Exhibit C.) The 
shortage oi medical officers in the British Army is actual, as will 
appear from statements from British sources appended hereto. 
(See Exhibit D.) The British Medical Journal of September 18, 1915, 
page 125, Scottish Connection of British Medical Association, reports 
that according to the most recent returns 2,500 medical men were 
wanted before Christmas, preferably men under 40, of which the 
Scottish share would be 500. 

8. In so far as available medical men are concerned, considering 
the decreasing number of graduates from the medical schools, the 
Ignited States is rapidly approaching the condition that England is 
now in— not enough niedical men for the civil population and the 
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Army too. This shortage is for all schools of medicine, nonsec- 
tarian, homeopathic, eclectic, etc, (See exhibit E.) 

9. Doctors are not medical officers, and can not be made medical 
officers with a knowledge of medico-miUtary affairs simply by giving 
them Commissions. Training is the one essential. Aii army only 
partially trained is doomed to defeat when it comes in contact witn 
a trained army. An army trained in its combatant branches alone, 
but not in its staif corps, is an army fighting under a handicap, and 
will suffer unnecessary losses. An example of this is loss from 
sickness. The losses in this respect deplete an army of its fighting 
strength and increase the costs and burdens of war and pensions 
after the war. Thus, the British Army from April 25 to October 20, 
1915, removed from the Gallipoli Peninsula 78,000 sick (press dis- 
patch Nov. 3, 1915, reporting statement in House of Commons by 
the parliamentary under secretary for war). Later dispatches 
(Nov. 15, 1915), stated that 90,000 sick had been taken from that 
single area of operations. This is a high sick rate. How much 
thereof may fairly be attributed to the shortage of medical officers, 
and how much to the military inexperience of those drawn from 
civil life, are questions, of course, entirely within the zone of con- 

{'ecture. It is a fair conclusion, however, from the lamentable 
listory of our own wars, that such shortage and inexperience were 
material factors in producing these calamitous figures. 

10. All plans for an increase of the Regular Army provide for a 
very substantial increase of hne officers over the number actually 
needed for the war strength of the Army. This actual increase is to 
be officers over the additional 200 already authorized by Con- 
fess. This is a very wise step, as trained officers will be needed to 
instruct the large number of green man enlisted when war is immi- 
nent and after hostilities have begun. By way of contrast, attention 
is again invited to the fact that the relative number of medical officers 
of the regular corps is to be reduced from 7 per 1,000, as upon the 
reorganization of 1908, to 0.49 of 1 per cent in the proposed legisla- 
tion. The questions then arise, why, if training is so important in the 
line, is it not equally necessary in the Staff Corps? Why, if it is 
necessary to have extra officers of the line in time of peace, upon the 
plea that training of the auxiliary. troops of the line is essential, is it 
unnecessary to have a sufficient number of medical officers, even for 
peace duty? 

1 1. Force is given to this query by considering the functions which 
devolve upon the Medical Department in peace and war, as fqllows: 

(a) Professional care of the sick and wounded in garrison, on the 
march, in camp, on the battle field, and after removal therefrom. 

(6) Investigating^ the sanitary conditions of the Arniy and making 
recommendations in reference thereto, including the location of 
permanent camps and posts, the adoption of systems of water supply 
and purifications, and the disposal of wastes. 

(c) Making physical exammations of officers and enlisted men. 

(d) The management and control of military hospitals. 

(e) The recruitment, instruction, and control of the Hospital 
Corps and the Army Nurse Corps. 



(f) Furnishing aU medical and hospital supplies. 



r) The direction and execution of all measures of public health 
among the inhabitants of occupied territory. 
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(h) The methodical disposition of the sick and woundqd so as to 
insure the retention of those effective and to relieve the fighting force 
of the noneffective. 

(i) The transportation of the sick and wounded. 

(?) The establishment of aid stations, dressing stations, hospitals, 
ana other formations for the care of the sick ana wounded. 

(k) The preparation and preservation of individual records of sick- 
ness and injury in order that claims may be adjudicated with justice 
to the Government and to the individual. 

(Z) The instruction of the troops in personal hygiene. 

(m) In addition to these duties, specifically prescribed, medical 
officers are required to act as members of retinng boards, examining 
boards, and courts-martial, as instructors for the Organized Militia, 
etc. 

(a) The first of these duties maybe quite successfully performed by 
a physician having the professional education of a good general prac- 
titioner, together with some special knowledge ot military surgery, 
although the Army service is continually developing specialists m 
bacteriology, protozoolo^, roentgenology, ophthalmology, surgery, 
and other strictly professional branches. 

The other 12 groups of enumerated duties give rise, especially in 
time of war, to problems of vast scope and great complexity. To 
perform them efficiently, requires training not provided oy the ordi- 
nary medical curriculum. They will be briefly discussed in the order 
of tneir enumeration. 

(b) Sanitation ?is applien in the military service by medical offi- 
cers is a distinct specialty. It embraces the subjects taught in post 
graduate courses m two or three of the most progressive medical 
colleges in this country, under the caption of '^public health and pre- 
ventive medicine." tt also includes those special niejxsures wnich 
have been developed entirely within the militaiy serv'ice for the care 
of troops in the field, where large bodies of men are brought together 
for whom modern methods of waste disposal must be unprovised, 
corresponding to those permanently available in towns and cities. 
A few years sgo it was considered impossible for troops to continue 
to camp on the same ground for »i longer period than two weeks 
Without camp diseases Y>ecoming epidemic. At the present time in 
the I'nited States Army, even under unfavorable conditions of cli- 
mate ana terrain, troops remain on the same ground under canvas for 
indefinite j^eriods witn a continuously low sick rate. The special 
knowledge neces^sary to inau|j;urrtte and maintain such immunity is 
of the highest importance to the health of the Army and to its battle 
efficiencv. 

(c) While tlie physical examination oi men and the diagnosis of 
disease should be as weU performed by c iviliun prtictitioners as by 
medical ofTicors of the Army, experience* has shown that special train- 
ing along this line i*^ necessary for a proper estimate of the effect of 
various defects on the service of officers and men. Th Government 
undoubtedly saves thousands of doUurs annually by reason of having 
trained officers to exlcude the unlit from its service. 

(d) It is found in civil life that good superintendents of hospitals 
are difRcult to obt?)in, and that good profi ssional attainments are no 
<»riterion of an individual's ca]>acity to i^roperly manage and control 
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H hospital. The manngomctit of hospittls hr.s therefore attr.ined the 
rank of a didtinet specialty. 

(e) This duty needs no eomment, as it is evident that.it can only 
be performed by men speeially trained for the purpose. 

(/) A considerable proportion of medical oSicera must be specially 
trained in the selection, purchase, standardization, storage, and issue 
of hospital supplies. 

(^) In time of war when troops are occupying territory outside the 
limits of their own country it frequently becomes neceSHAry, in order 
to protect the health of the troops, that the diseases prevalent amon^ 
the people in the vicinity should be controlled and, if possible, eradi- 
cated by the militairjr authorities. The execution of the necessary 
measures to accomplish this falls to the lot of the medical officers of 
the invading force, and to be successful in this work thejr must have 
the knowledge required of an officer of public health and, in addition, 
be famUiar with methods of military administration. 

(h) and (i) These duties are undoubtedly the most important the 
medical officer is called upgn to assume hi time of war. The disas- 
trous results arising from the attempt to perform them with un- 
trained medical personnel were weU illustrated during the early stages 
of the Civil War, when the encumbrance of the sick and wounded 
frequently immobilized the fighting forces and destroyed their effi- 
ciency. On the other hand, large numbers of men who should have 
been retained comparatively near the front were sent so far to the 
rear that their return was indefinitely delayed, resulting in very 
serious depletion of the ranks. ^Vn organization for the proper dis- 
posal of the sick and woimded, which has since become a model for 
all the armies of the world, was later developed during that war. 
Familiarity with those methods is absolutely essential, not only to the 
proper care and comfort of the sick and wounded, but to the effi- 
ciency of the fighting forces. Such faniiUarity can only be attained 
by special training with troops. 

(7) The medical officer must understand where aid sttitions, dress- 
ing stations, and similar formations should be established, in order 
to obtain the best re^sults and at the same time not interfere with the 
movement of ammunition trains, rt^serves, or other bodies of troops 
necessary to battle success. To enable him to perform these duties 
successfully, and to obtain a reasonable degree of protection from 
fire for his wounded, he must have knowledge of the range and 
trajectory of projectiles; he must be able to read a map and to esti- 
mate therefrom the places most protected from rifle fire and from 
artillery fire; the most direct lines of aid to the front and of the 
evacuation of wounded to the rear; the slopes that are prohibitory 
for wheeled vehicles; the places where watercourses may be forded, 
etc. In short, to properly perform the duties enumerated in (A), 
(i)j and (j), he must be thoroughly drilled in that specialty which 
in the military service is known as sanitary tactics. 

(k) Paper work is regarded by the ordinary civilian practitioner 
called into service in the Army as a rather unnecei^^ary evil. The 
preparation and preservation of individual records of sickness and 
mjttfy is, however, of the greatest importance to the individual as 
wmI as to the Government. Their absenct* has in times past resulted 
in injustice being done many worthy men, while others, less deserving, 
have been granted pensions on manufactured evidence whi<?h Ynight 
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have been refuted if proper hospital records had been kept during their 
service. The keeping of records can hardly be considered a specialty, 
but nevertheless it is a branch of knowledge which can only oe 
learned by more or less study and considerable experience. 

(Z) The knowledge of personal hygiene taught the troops should 
embrace not only the kupwledge wmch any good physician should 
be able to impart, but also the hygiene of the march, the care of the 
feet, the disposal of excreta, etc. 

(m) No special comment is necessary on the duties mentioned 
under (m), as it is obvious that special experience is necessary to 
their proper performance. 

12. Recruiting for the Army is of such importance that only 
trained officers are capable of conducting it properly. It is by the 
proper performance ot this duty that the Government is protected 
not only against unearned pensions, but against the enlistment of 
defectives or degenerates who would eventually become inmates of 
the discipUnary oarracks or miUtary prisons, or be discharged upon 
certificates of oisabiUty. 

13. Medical officers properly trained in time of peace are able 
from their training to protect the Army from disease, as shown by 
the marked contrasts between the conditions existing in the recent 
camp of the Second Division at Texas City in so far as health con- 
ditions were concerned, and the camps of the Spanish- American War; 
or by the difference between the camp of Regular Troops stationed 
at San Antonio, 1911, and the camp at Jacksonville, 1898. (See 
Exhibit F.) Trained men of the Medical Corps, Reed and his co- 
workers, were able to discover the agent for the transmission of 

EUow fever, and trained medical officers, by the appUcation of this 
owledge, stamped out yellow fever in Cuba and ranama. -This 
discovery has been of inestimable value to the Nation, enabling the 
authorities to crush several epidemics of yellow fever in the South 
before the appearance of frost, something that had never before 
been effected. And it has been also of untold benefit to the world 
at large, since yellow fever is no longer the universal scourge of the 
Tropics, but now exists in only a few places remote from navigation, 
or m coimtries too poor to apply tne necessarj remedies tor its 
control. The sanitwy work of tramed medical officers in the Phihp- 
pine Islands, Porto Kico, and the Canal Zone has been so effective 
that these regions have changed from pest holes to salubrious coim- 
tries where the American and his f amUy can live and thrive. These 
trained men of the Medical Corps by one of its contributions to 
sanitary science, the control of yellow fever, have rendered to man- 
kind, and particularly to the Imited States, a service that may be 
deemed worth more than the entire cost of the Spanish-American 
War. ' 

14. To produce an efficient Medical Department in time of war, 
trained oflticers must be provided in time of peace in numbers suffi- 
cient to iorm a nucleus for expansion to meet the needs of war. 
Such expansion can not be accomphshed if trained officers are author- 
ized in time :ot peace sufficient only for ordinary duty. 

Evet^ if th^ Medical Corps is established on the basis of 7 per 1,000 
of the authgrized strength of the Army, the number of trained officers 
therein wilt in itime pf war be so small, relatively, to the whole Army — 
RegijdLarSj J^litia^ .^nd Yolunteers — as to yield*^ no more than dnough 
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to fill tho positions demanding complete acquaintance with methods 
of military administration. 

'^Success in war is the result of adequate mihtary preparation 
followed by effective military operation.'* (Official Bulletin, vol. 1. 
No. 2, p. 21.) To deny to the Medical Department sufficient medical 
officers even for peace duty is td deny the axiom quoted. Failure 
to acknowledge tnis principle is boimd to bring reproach upon the 
country by again producing the conditions that disgraced tne Civil 
War — conditions which, it may be added, were corrected only after 
two years of that conflict had brought the scandal home to the 
country. The Spanish-American War, although a short war, was 
another example of too few trained men to properly meet the de- 
mands of war. In that war the Army was within a few weeks ex- 
Eanded to about ten times its peace strength. There is no reason to 
elieve that, in the event of war with a first-class power, the present 
Army would not be expanded in a similar ratio, with a result just as 
disastrous from a sanitary point of view unless commissioned med- 
ical personnel are provided for in numbers not only sufficient for the 
peace strength of the Army, but in addition extra officers for detail 
as inspector instructors with the Organized MiUtia and auxiUary 
troops to be authorized by Congress. 

The present war in Europe has taught the world nothing if not the 
lesson of preparedness. An army to be efficient should be prepared 
in all its branches, both line and stafiF, coordinating one with tne other, 
with sufficient commissioned personnel to meet the emergency of 
expansion in the time of a national crisis. The peace strength of an 
army should be the least number of men with which a country can 
hope to enter upon a war with reasonable hope of success. This 
minimum number for the peace strength of the Medical Corps should, 
it is submitted, be recognized as on the basis of 7 per 1,000 of the au- 
thorized strength of the Army. When war actually breaks out the 
ratio of medical officers (Regular and Volimteer), will judging bv in- 
formation from the present conflict in Europe, necessarily rise above 
1 per cent; and the trained officers of the Medical Corps must furnish 
the nucleus to leaven the Volunteer medical personnel that may be 
raised. 

These conclusions being accepted, it is submitted further that the 
law establishing the Medical Corps (commissioned) should fix its 
strength, not in absolute numbers, but on the definite ratio of 7 per 
1,000 of the le^al authorized strength of the Army, and provide auto- 
matically for increase or decrease in the personnel of the Medical 
Corps on the basis of that ratio according as the authorized strength 
of tne Army is increased or decreased by law, with proper provisions 
for taking care of supernumerary officers in the event of decrease. 

15. With the design of providing a reserve of medical officers to 
augment the regular Medical Corps in times of emergency the act of 
April 23, 1908, which established the Medical Corps on the basis of 
7 per 1,000, as indicated above, also estabhshed the Medical Reserve 
Corps bv empowering the President to issue commissions therein sub- 
stantially to fdl qualified practitioners of medicine who are citizens of 
the United States. 

16. It should be borne in mind, moreover, that the mere acceptance 
of a conunission in the Resreve Corps does not transform the civilian 
practitioner into a trained medical officer. Even those members of 
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that corps who are willing to assume full military duty would without 
preUminarv training bring to its performance only the professional 
skill and knowledge of private practice. To become an effective 
military asset this skill and knowledge must be supplemented by 
theoretical and practical instruction in the medico-muitary duties of 
the medical officer. In other words, officers of the Medical Reserve 
Corps must be trained in time of peace for duty in war. 

As a measure of theoretical instruction a correspondence course for 
officers of this corps has recently be^ instituted and is now being 
conducted at the Army Field Service and Correspondence School for 
Medical Officers at Fort Leavenworth. 

But theoretical instruction, whether by correspondence or clasd- 
room courses, is at best but a half-way measure. Real proficiency 
in the military art in any of its brancnes can be acquired only by 
actual contact with troops under the conditions of campaign. To that 
dnd camps of instruction in time of peace, simulating the conditions 
of campaign, are necessary. This is no less true of the sanitary 
service than of any other branch of the Army, staff or line. 

Such camps of instruction are periodically conducted at public 
expense for the improvement of the Organized Militia and of all the 
Regular Army except the inactive officers of the Medical Reserve 
Corps. As to the latter, a difficulty arises because of the terms of 
the act of 1908 which authorizes the Secretary of War to call these 
officers into active service only "in eme^encies''; and it is held 
theremider that there is no authority to call them into active service 
merely to receive field instruction. The signal zeal and patriotism 
of a small nimiber of Reserve Corps officers who have offered them- 
selves for short periods of field instruction at their own expense has 
afforded a slight mitigation of this unfortunate situation. To give 
Instruction to officers of the Medical Reserve Corps who were wiflmg 
to pay the expenses incident thereto, camps were established during 
July and Au^st last at several places in the United States, which 
were attendea by 173 officers of this corps. The officers so attending 
paid all their traveling expenses to and from the camps, supported 
themselves while in camp, and provided their own equipment, and 
in addition sacrificed their practice while in attendance. No such 
sacrifices are expected from the militia, who not only receive their 
expenses but are paid for the time given by them to instruction duty. 
The Medical Reserve Corps, as a part of the Regular Army, would 
seem to have at least as strong a claim to the fostering care of iSae 
Federal Government. Should such claim be recc^ized, and pro- 
vision made at public expense for the establishment of instruction 
camps for Reserve Corps officers, a substantial increase in the number 
of trained reserves and a matserial advance in mediofal preparedneBs 
could be Confidently expected. 

17. Assuming that all the Medical Reserve Corps officers, 1,460 
now commissioned, were properly trained for field duty, that number 
wtjuld nevertheless Imb tnialeading as a reKanoe for imty in time of 
war. The law ctf 1908, establishing the corps, exprossly provides 
that ReserveOorps officers nmy tttt^ same time«ewe in the^mifilia, 
or serve the United States in some other capacity, 'and when so 
serving shall not be subject to ca^D -for tluty *as Reserve Oofps cffii^srs. 
Cff the 1 ,«60 mentioned, *aibont SO ure known to Ve mm 'ser^i»^ in' 
the militia or employed by ^e 'GoTemmerit in seme ofeer eupaeity, 
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and hence not available as reserves. To that extent the present 
Reserve Corps, small as it is, is impaired as a ready resource in time 
of war. A part of its purpose was to enable the department to apply 
before the emergency of war arises proper tests of professional com- 

f^etency, so as to avoid the danger of issuing, in the hiury and con- 
usion of the first stages of war, commissions to incapable men. 

As a partial remedy against this state of affairs it is beheved that 
the law should be chaneed to prohibit officers of the Medical Reserve 
Corps from serving in the miUtia or serving the United States in any 
other character. 

18. Such remedy, however, would go only to the surface of the 
trouble. What is needed is legislation that would really mobilize 
the professional medical resources of the country for war service, 
that is, that would develop the Medical Reserve Corps into the real 
reserve of the medical forces of the Nation. As hereinbefore repre- 
sented, the permanent miUtary establishment should include Medical 
Corps personnel in time of peace on the basis of 7 per 1,000 of the 
autnonzed strength of the Army, so as to provide a proper medical 
administration m peace and a leaven of thoroughly trained medical 
officers for the supervisory and administrative duties of war. When 
war actually supervenes an increased ratio will be found necessary, 
at least 1 medical officer for every 100 enhsted men, in order to take 
proper care of the huge number of sick and wounded that modem 
wanare assures. That is to say, for every million men of volunteers, 
there must be at least 10,000 medical officers. Two courses are 
open : First, to get them in the old way by issuing volmiteer commis- 
sions, often under the pressure of private influence, to civilians whose 
capacity has not been ascertained by deliberate test — a method 
which the liistory of past wars utterly discredits; or, second, to get 
them from an established Reserve Corps, adeauate in number, com- 
posed of physicians whose quahfications have been previously ascer- 
tained by professional tests uninfluenced by private pressure. 

Such a Reserve Corps, comprising thousands where we now have 
hundreds, can not be developed without persistent effort and wise 
encouragement. That the present law does not offer the required 
encouragement the meaner response of the profession to its invitation 
sufficiently indicates. Nor upon consideration should this be deemed 
surprising. Obviously, therefore, if the Reserve Corps is to do what 
it was designed to do, it must in one way or another be made more 
attractive. The best way to make it attractive is to make it by law 
the sole channel or medium through which medical commissions m the 
Volunteers proper may be reachea by medical practitioners in private 
life. This is, indeed, a negative attraction: but it is believed that, 
if it should be incorporated in the law, it would be a potent inOuence 
in drawing to the Reserve Corps in time of peace great numbers of 
medical men who are now indifferent, but would at once see in the 
reorganized corps the means and the only means through which they 
could in time of war dedicate their professional skill and knowledge 
to their country's need. Such reorganization being accomplished, 
the Grovemment would by seasonable and deliberate tests in time of 
peace be able to sift out the capable from the incapable, and by listing 
the former only in the reserve be ready, without delay and almost at 
an instant's notice, to provide the necessary medical personnel for 
the emergency army. 

23380— PT 14—16 2 
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19. The medical service also rec[uires, it is submitted, some change 
in the laws organizing the Hospital Corps. The present laws are 
indefinite concerning the proportion of Hospital Corps personnel to 
combatant troops. The proolems of military sanitation, and the 
huge number of sick and wounded in modern warfare, as demon- 
strated by current experience abroad, indicate that the campaign 
proportion should be no less than 10 sanitary soldiers to 100 of all 
others. In time of peace the demands upon the sanitary service are 
not so onerous, and 5 to 100 shoidd suffice. It is recommended that 
the law definitely establish the latter ratio as the peace strength of 
the Medical Corps erlisted personnel, with a proviso that in tmie of 
war or when war is inmiinent the strength thereof may be increased 
by such number as the Secretary of War shall beem necessary. 

20. The sanitary service requires in its higher enlisted grades 
qualifications and attaiimients of no mean order, including knowledge 
of pharmacy and minor surgery, and a high order of executive ability 
for the nianagement of men.' Generally speaking, also, it may be 
said, service with the sick and wounded and the dnidgery of the rear 
are not of a character which appeals to the average man whose mili- 
tary instincts impel him to oome forward to his country's aid. The 
shouting and the tumult of the battle, the zest of conflict, which stir 
the red blood of the fighting man. are denied the Hospital Corps sol- 
dier. The latter must take his cnance of death or injury witnout a 
weapon of offense in his hands, and among environments of misery 
and suffering. The call to such service, compared with that of the 
combatant Ime, is feeble. Great and constant difficulty is therefore 
met in keeping the Hospital Corps up to the proper contingent of 
capable men. Formerly this dimculty was recognized, and in a 
measure overcome, by giving to the Hospital Corps man sonie slight 
preference in pay as a set-oflf to the unattractiveness of his work, 
but this has been overlooked in recent legislation, which has operated, 
speaking broadly, to increase the pay of the enlisted man of the line 
and other brancnes of the staff, while leaving the Hospital Corps pay 
more or less at a standstill, so that the special inducements to sanitary 
service are no longer offered. The difficulty in question thus becomes 
once more acute. 

The view is accordingly iirged that the Hospital Corps should be 
made at least as attractive in its higher ranks as the line and other 
staff branches, and to that end the establishment of two new grades 
therein, master hospital sergeant and hospital sergeant (corresponding 
in pay and allowances to master signal electrician and engineer, 
Coast Artillery Corps), is recommended. For like reasons, the estab- 
lishment of the grades of horseshoers, saddlers, farriers, mechanics, 
and sergeant chauffeurs for service with field hospitals and ambulance 
companies, the same to carry pay and allowances ec^ual to that provided 
for simflar grades in other branches of the service, is also recommended. 

Noncommissioned officers and enhsted men of other branches of 
the service are by law permitted to earn extra pay for special assign- 
ments. The Hospital Corps man does not enjoy this privily, 
except for assignments as mess sergeant. This seems to be a dis- 
crimination against Hospital Corps service not founded in equity, 
nor promotive of efficiency. Extra ratings are therefore recom- 
mended of $2 a month for dispensary assistants, $3 per month for 
nurses, and $5 a month for surgeon's assistants — ^no enlisted man to 
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receive more than one rating or to draw the extra pay unless actually 
performing the duties for wnich rated. 

Finally, it is believed the law itself should definitely establish in 
some measure the proportions between the several grades of the Hos- 
pital Corps, insteaa oi leaving that matter wholly to chance or com- 
promise as it now largely is, so as to give some assurance that merit 
will in due season be rewarded and to hold out the expectation of a 
constant flow of moderate promotion as an inducement to effort and 
efiBciency. The following percentages are regarded as a fair distri- 
bution and in proportion to the needs of the service in the several 
grades: Of the whole corps, master hospital sergeants, one-half of 1 
per cent; hospital sergeants, one-half of 1 per cent; sergeants, first 
class, 7 per cent; sergeants, 11 per cent; corporals, 5 per cent; and 
cooks, 6 per cent. 

Attached hereto are several exhibits and an outline of a bill which 
would carry these recommendations into effect. 



Be it enacUd, etc., That from and after the approval of this act the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army shall consist of one Surgeon General, with the rank, 
pay, and allowance of a major general, who shall be its chief, and of a Medical Corps, 
a Medical Reserve Corps, a Dental Corps, and a Veterinary Corps as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and of the Nurse Corps and contract surgeons as now authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. That when a vacancy shall hereafter occur in the office of Surgeon General 
the President may appoint thereto, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
any officer of the Medical Corps not below the rank of lieutenant colonel, who shall 
hold the office for a term of four years: Provided, That no officer so appointed who has 
leas than four years to serve from the date of his appointment to the aate of his retire- 
ment shall serve under such appointment, or be paid as if on the active list, beyond the 
date of his retirement: Provided further. That when any oflScer shall, under the pro- 
visions of this section, be apix)inted to the office of Surgeon General his appointment to 
said office and his acceptance of the appointment shall create a vacancy among the 
commissioned oflScers of the Medical Corps, which shall be filled in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, but he shall retain in said corps the same relative position that he 
would have held if he had not been appointed to said office, and he shall return to said 
relative position upon the expiration of liis appointment to said office unless he shall 
be reappointed thereto; and if under the operation of this proviso the number of officers 
of any particular grade in the said corps shall at any time exceed the number author- 
ized by law no vacancy occurring in said grade shall be filled until after the total 
number of officers therein shall have been reduced below the number authorized by 
law: Provided further J That if upon the expiration of his appointment to the office of 
Surceon General the officer shall not be reappointed thereto he shall, if he makes 
application therefor to the President, be retired from active service and placed upon 
the retired list with the rank, pav, and allowances of a major general: Provided further, 
That when any officer who shall have held the office of Surgeon (General is subse- 
quently placed upon the retired list he shall be retired with the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a major general. 

Sec. 3. That the conunLssioned personnel of the Medical Corps shall comprise two 
brigadier generals, and officers of the several inferior grades, proportionally distributed 
among tl^e same, as in the Medical Corps now established by law, the total number of 
whom shall approximately be ecjual to, hut not exceed, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, seven-tenths of one per centum of the total enlisted strength of the Army 
authorized from time to time by law: Providcfi, That if by rea»son of a reduction by 
law in the authorized enlisted strength of the Army aforesaid the total number of 
officers in the Medical Corps commissioned previously to such reduction shall for the 
time being exceed the equivalent of seven-tenths of one percent um of such reduced 
enlisted strength, no original app;)iiitmont to commissioned rank in said corps shall 
be made until the total number of comniissioiicd ofhcers thereof shall liave been 
reduced below the equivalent of seven-tenths of one per centum of the said reduced 
enlisted strength, nor thereafter so as to make the total numlxT of commissioned 
officers thereof in excess of the equivalent of seven-tenths of one per centum of^aid 
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reduced enlisted strength; and no promotion shall be made above the grade of cap- 
tain in said corps untii the number of officers in the grade above that of captain, to 
which the promotion is due, shall have been reduced below the proportional number 
authorized for such grade on the basis of the reduced enlisted strength, nor thereafter 
so as to make the number of officers in such ^rade in excess of the proportional num- 
ber authorized on the basis of said reduced enlisted strength: Provided further^ That the 
commissioned officers of the Medical Corps shall have the rank, pay, and allowances 
of officers of corresponding grades in the Cavalry arm of the service. 

Sec 4. That vacancies in the office of brigadier general in the Medical Corps 
created by this act and hereafter occurring may be filled by the appointment thereto, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, of any officers of the Medical 
Corps not below the grade of lieutenant colonel, who shall hold the said office for 
terms of four years: Provided, That no officer so appointed who has less than four 
years to serve from the date of his appointment to the date of his retirement shall 
serve under such appointment, or be paid as if on the active list, beyond the date 
of his retirement: Provided further , That when any officer shall under the provisions 
of this section be appointed to the office of brigadier general in the Medical Corps, 
his appointment to said office and his acceptance of the appointment shall create a 
vacancy in the grade of the Medical Corps from which he was appointed which shall 
be filled in the manner prescribed by law, but he shall retain in the grades of the 
said corps below the grade of brigadier g^eneral the same relative position that he 
would have held if he had not been appointed to said office, and he shall return to 
said relative position upon the expiration of his appointment to said office unless he 
shall be reappointed thereto; and if under the operation of this proviso the number of 
officers of any particular grade in the said corps shall at any time exceed the number 
authorized, by law, no vacancy occurring in said grade shall be filled until after the 
total number of officers therein shall have been reduced below the number authorized 
by law: Provided further , That if upon the expiration of his appointment to the office 
01 brigadier general the officer shall not be reappointed thereto he shall, if he makes 
application therefor to the President, be retired from active service and placed upon 
the retired list with the rank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier general: Provided 
further y That when any officer who shall have held the office of brigadier general in 
the Medical Corps is subsequently placed upon the retired list, he shall Be retired 
with the rank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier general. 

Sec. 5. That vacancies in the several grades in the Medical Corps below that of 
brigadier general and above that of first lieutenant, created or caused by this act or 
hereafter occurring, shall be filled by promotion according to seniority from the 
next lower grade: Provided , That all such promotions to grades below that of colonel 
shall be subject to examination as hereinafter provided: Provided further ^ That first 
lieutenants shall, subject to the prescribed examination, be promoted to the grade 
of captain after three years* service in the Medical Corps: Provided further. That no 

gerson shall be promoted to the grade of captain in the Medical Corps until he shall 
ave served three years in the grade of first lieutenant: Provided further, That those 
assistant surgeons who at the time of the approval of the act approved April twenty- 
third, nineteen hundred and eight (Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large, page sixty-six), 
had attained their captaincy by reason of service in the volunteer forces under the 
provisions of the act of February second, nineteen hundred and one, section eighteen 
(Thirty-first Statutes at Large, page seven hundred and fifty-two), or who received 
their captaincy upon the approval of the act of April twenty-third, nineteen hundred 
and eignt, aforesaid, by virtue of such service, shall take rank among the officers in or 
subsequently promoted to that grade according to date of entrance into the Medical 
Department oi the Army as commissioned officers. 

Sec. 6. That no commissioned officer of the Medical Corps below the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel shall be promoted therein until he shall have passed an examination 
before an Army medical board consisting of not less than three commissioned officers 
of the Medical Corps, to be designated by the Secretarv of War, such examination to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War and to be helcl at such time anterior to the 
accruing of the right of promotion as may be for the be.st interests of the service: Pro- 
v^dtd, That when the exigencies of the service of any commissioned officer who would 
be entitled to promotion upon examination require him to remain absent from any place 
where an examining board could be convened, the President is hereby authorized to 
promote such officer, subject to examination, and the examination shall take place as 
soon thereafter as practicable. If upon examination the officer be found disqualified 
for promotion, he shall be treated in the same manner as if he had been examined 

Srior to promotion: Provdcd ffrfhrr. That should any commissioned officer of the 
[edical Corps fail in his physical examination, he shall if found incapacitated for 
8er\Hce by reason of physical disability contracted in the line of duty be retired with 
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the rank to which his seniority entitled liirn to be promoted; but if found incapacitated 
lor service by reason of physical disability not contracted in the line'of duty, and the 
finding is approved by the President, the officer shall be retired from active service 
on the grude neld by him, or be wholly retired from the service, as the President may 
determine: Pracidefi furfhir, That should a captain or first lieutenant be found dis- 
qualified for promotion for anv other reason, a second examination shall not be allowed, 
but the Secretary of War shall appoint a board of review to consist of three officers of 
the Medical (Vps sup3rior in rank to the officer examined, none of whom shall have 
served as a memr>er of the board which examined him. If the unfavorable finding of 
the examining board is concurred in by the board of review, the captain cr first lieu- 
tenant reported disqualified for promotion shall be honorably discharged from the 
service with one year's pay. If the action of the examining bcMard is dissapproved by 
the board of review, the captain or first lieutenant shall be considered qualified and 
shall be promoted: Providca fvrlher, That any major of the Medical Coips who at his 
first examination for promotion to the grade of lieutenant colonel in said corps shall be 
found disqualified for such promotion for any reason other than physical disability 
shall be suspended from promotion and his right thereto shall piss successively to such 
officers next below him in rank in said corps as are or may become eligible to promotion 
under existing law during the period of nis suspension: and any major so suspended 
from promotion shall be reexamined as soon as practicable after the expiration of one 
year from the date of the examination that results in his suspension. If on such 
reexamination he is found qualified for promotion, he shall again become eligible 
thereto. If, however, he is found disqualified bjr reason of physical disability con- 
tracted in the line of duty, he shall be retired with the rant to which his seniority 
entitled him to be promoted; if found disqualified by reason of physical disability not 
contracted in the hne of duty, and the finding is approved by the President, he shall 
be retired from active service on the grade held by him, or be wholly retired from the 
service, as the President may determine; and if found disqualified for any other reason, 
he ahaU be placed on the retired list without promotion. 

Sec. 7. That no person shall receive an appointment as first lieutenant in the Medi- 
cal Corps unless he shall be a citizen of the United States and a graduate of a reputable 
school of medicine, and shall have been examined and approved as physically, 
mentally, and morally qualified to hold a commission in said corps bv an Army medi- 
cal board consisting of not less than three commissioned officers of tbe Medical Corps 
designated by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 8. That hereafter sections twelve hundred and twenty-two and twelve hundred 
and twenty-four. Revised Statutes of the United States, shall not apply to com- 
missioned officers of the Medical Corps. 

Sec. 9. That upon the detail of a commissicmed officer of the Medical Corps for 
duty as inspector-instructor with the Organized Militia conformably to the provi- 
sions of the act approved March third, nineteen hundred and eleven (Tliirty-sixth 
Statutes at Large, page one thousand and forty-five), or for other duty outside of the 
Medical Department, a vacancy shall be regarded as thereby created in his grade in 
the Medical Corps, which shall be filled by promotion in tne regular way, and the 
ensuing vacancies in the grades below shall be filled by promotion or appointment 
as provided by law: Provided further , That medical officers on duty outside of the 
Medical Department shall not by reason thereof lose their commissions, rank, pre- 
cedence, or right to promotion at the proper time in the Medical Corps, but shall be 
extra or supernumerary members thereof during the periods of such detail and shall 
upon returning to duty with the Medical Department return to the positions in the 
Medical Corps which they would have reached had they not been so detailed : Pro- 
vided fwrther, That if under the operation of this act the number of medical officers 
in any grade, including those returned from duty outside of the Medical Department, 
shall at any time exceed the number otherwise authorized by law in such grade, 
promotions to that grade shall cease until the number has been reduced below that 
00 authorized. 

Sec. 10. That nothing in this act shall be construe<l to legislate out of the servHice 
any officer now in the Medical Corps of the Army, nor to affect the relative rank for 
promotion of any medical officer now in the service or who may hereafter be appointed 
therein, as determined by the date of his appointment or commission, except a« 
herein otherwise provider! in section five. 

Sec. 11. That the Medical Reserve Corps shall consist of first lieutenants, and the 
President is authorized to issue commissions therein, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to such number as he shall deem proper: Provided, That no 
person shall be appointed in the said corj)8 who shall not at the time of his appoint- 
ment therein be a citizen of the United States and a graduate of a reputable medical 
school, and who shall not, upon examination to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
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War, have been found physically, mentally, and morally qualified to hold a com- 
mission in said corva. 

Sec. 12. Commissions in the Medical Reserve Corps shall confer upon the holders 
all the authority, rights, and privileges of commissioned officers of the like grade in 
the Medical Corps, except promotions, but only when called into active duty, as 
hereinafter provided, and during the periods of such active duty. Officers of the 
Medical Re8er\'e Corps shall have rank in said corps according to the dates of their 
commissions therein, and when employed on active duty shall rank next below all 
officers of like grade in the Medical Corps. 

Sec 13. That in emeirgencies, or for the purpose of instruction, the Secretary of 
War may order officers of the Medical Reserve Corps to active duty in the service of 
the United States in such numbers and subject to such examinations as the public 
interests may require, and may relieve them from such diity on completion of the 
service required: Provided j That he may in hia discretion prescribe a pnysical exam- 
ination of officers so relieved from active duty: Provided further. That nothing in this 
or any other law shall be construed to prohibit an officer of the Medical Reserve Corps 
not designated for active duty from service with the volunteer troops of the United 
States or from employroent in the service of the United States in any other capacity, 
or from employment in the service of a State or Territory, except in the Or^nized 
Militia thereof, but when so serving- with the volunteer troops he shall not be subject 
to call fcMT duty under the terms of this section: Provided further, That any officer of 
the Medical Reserve Corps who is subject to call and who shall be ordered upon 
active duty as herein provided and who shall be unwilling-and refuse to accept such 
service shall forfeit his commission, but shall suffer no other penalty for so refusing: 
Provided further, That any officer of the Medical Reserve Coips who shall be at the 
time of the approval of this act or shall thereafter become a member of the Organized 
Militia of any State or Territory shall forfeit his commission in the said corps: Pro- 
vided further. That the President is authorized to honorably discharge from the Med- 
ical Reserve Corps any officer thereof whose services are lio longer required. 

Sec. 14. That officers of the Medical Reserve Corps when upon active duty in tht 
service of the United States as provided in section thirteen of this act shall be subject 
to the laws, regulations, and orders for the government of the Regular Army, find 
during the period of such service shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of first 
lieutenants of the Medical Corps, with increase for length of service as allowed by 
law, said increase to be computed only for time of active duty: Provided, That any 
officer of the Medical Reserve Corps or contract surgeons who at the time of the ap- 
proval of this act shall be and have been on active duty for twelve years subsequent 
to eighteen hundred and ninety-eight shall be eligible for appointment as first lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Corps, subject to the examination prescribed in section seven 
of this act: Provided further. That no officer of the Medical Reserye Corps shall* be 
entitled to retirement or retirement pay, nor shall he be entitled to pension exceut 
for physical disability incurred in the line of duty while in active duty. 

Sec 15. Nothing ii this act shall be construed to prevent the appointment in time 
of war of commissioned medical officers of volunteers in such numbers and with such 
rank and pay as may be provided by law: Provided, That no persons shall be eligible 
for appointment as commissioned medical officers of volunteers except such as hold 
commissions in the Medical Corps or the Medical Reserve Corps: Provided, however. 
That the provisions of the preceaing proviso shall not apply to commissioned medical 
officers belonging to organ! zationp of the militia which volunteer and are accepted for 
service in the Volunteer Army as oi^nizations. 

Sec 16. That the Dental Corps shall consist of senior dental surgeons, dental sur- 
geons, junior dental sui^eons, and contract dental surgeons, as hereinafter provided, 
the total number of whom shall not exceed the proportion of one to each one thousand 
of the authorized enlisted strength of the Army. Immediately following the approval 
of this act the following procedure shall be had: All commissioned officers of the 
Dental Corps established by the act of March third, nineteen hundred and eleven 
Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page one thousand and fifty-four\ then in active service 
shall be recommissioned in the grade of junior dental surgeon, and thereupon the 
commissions heretofore issued to such officers as dental surgeons shall lapse and deter- 
mine: all acting dental surgeons of the Dental Corps established by the act of March 
third, nineteen hundred and eleven, then in active service, shall be reappointed by 
contract as contract dental surgeons under this act, and the contracts heretofore 
entered into with them as acting dental surgeons under the act of March third, nine- 
teen hundre<l and eleven, shall lapse and determine. 

Sec 17. Hereafter all original appointments to the Dental Corps shall be as contract 
dental surgeons, who shall have the same official status, pay, and allowances as the 
acting (Cental surgeons authorized by the act of March third, nineteen hundred and 
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eleven: Provided, That no person shall be appointed a contract dental surgeon except 
as authorized in section sixteen of this act who shall not at the time of his appoint- 
ment be at citizen of the United States between twenty-one and twenty -seven years 
of age, and a graduate of a standard dental college, and who shall not, upon examina- 
tion to be conducted by a dental examining board under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, have been found physically, mentally, and morally qualified 
for service m contract dental surgeon. 

Sec. 18. A contract dental surgeon who sliall have served two years continuously in 
that grade, including service in the grade of acting dental surgeon established by the 
act of March third, nineteen hundred and eleven, in a manner satisfactory to (he 
Secretary of War, shall be eligible for promotion to and commission in the grade of 
junior dental sureeon, subject to the examination hereinafter prescribed. A junior 
dental surgeon wno shall have served seven years continuously in the Dental Corps, 
including service in the grades of dental surgeon and acting dental surgeon estab- 
lished by the act of March third, nineteen hundred and eleven, and in the capacity 
of contract dental surgeon under the provisions of section eighteen, act of February 
second, nineteen hundred and one (Thirt>[-fir8t Statutes at I arge, page seven hundred 
and fifty-two), shall be eligible for promotion to and commission in the grade of dental 
surgeon, subject to a* like examination. A dental surgeon who shall have served 
nineteen years continuously in the Dental Corps, including service in the grades of 
dental surgeon and acting dental surgeon established by the act of March third, 
nineteen hundred and eleven, and in the capacity of contract dental surgeon under 
the provisions of section eipfhteen. act of 1- ebruary second, nineteen hundred and one, 
shall be eligible for promotion to and commission in the grade of senior dental surgeon, 
subject to a like examination: Provided, however, That if at any time the number of 
senior dental surgeons shall become ec^ual to twenty-five per centtim of the whole 
membership of the Dental Corps promotions to the grade of senior dental surgeon shall 
thereupon cease until the number of senior dental surgeons shall have become less 
than twenty-five per centum of the whole membership of the corps. 

Sec. 19. No contract dental surgeon or commissioned officer of the Dental Corps 
ahall be promoted therein until he shall have passed an examination to be conducted 
by a dental examining board under regulations prescribed bv the Secretary of War 
and to be held at such time anterior to the accruing of the right to promotion as may 
be for the best interests of the service: Provided, That when the exigencies of the 
8er\ice of any contract dental surgeon or commissioned ofiicer of the Dental Corps 
who would be entitled to promotion upon examination require him to remain absent 
from any place where an examining board could be convened, the Fresideut is hereby 
authorizea to promote such contract dental surgeon or oHirer, subject to examination, 
and the examination shall take place as soon thereafter as practicable. If upon ex- 
amination the contract dental surgeon or ofiicer be found discjualified for promotion, 
he shall be treated in the same manner as if he had been examined prior to prc)motion: 
Provided further, That should any contract dental surgeon be found disqualiljed /or 
promotion upon such examination he will be granted the leave of absence with pay 
to which he shall have then become entitlecl under the laws and regulations ap- 
plicable thereto, and at the expiration thereof his contract will be determined: Pro- 
vided fur Uier^ That should any commissioned officer of the Dental Corps fail in his 
physic*al examination, he shall, if foimd incapacitated for service by reason of physical 
disability contracted in the line of duty, be retired with the grade to which his service 
entitled him to be promoted: but if found incapacitated for service by reason of phys- 
ical disability not contracted in the line of duty, and the finding is approved by the 
President, the officer shall be retired from acrtive srevice on the grade held by him, 
or be wholly retired from the service, as the Preddent may determine. If he be found 
disqualifieci for promotion for any other reason, a second examination shall not be 
allowed, but* the Secretary of War shall apiwint a dental review board, none of the 
members of which shall have served as a member ckf the board which examined the 
officer, and if the unfavorable findings of the examining board are concurred in by 
the review board, the officer reportecf disqualified for promotion Fhall be discharged 
from the service with one year's pay. If the action of the examining btmrcl is dis- 
approved by the review board, the officc*r sliall be con.siderecl qualified and shall be 
promoted. 

Sec. 20. The dental examining boards and dental review boards hereinabove pre- 
scribed shall consist of three examiners each, to be designated by the Secn^tary of 
War, of whom ono^shall be a commissioned oflEicer of the >tedi(al Corps, and two shall 
be commissioned officers of the Dental Corps. 

Sec. 21. Commissioned officers of the Dental Corps shall have j)rccedence in such 
corps according to their grades and the dates of their commission therein. F'or se- 
lection of quarters and for service on courts-martial, courts of inquir}' and (»ther Army 
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boards, and bo forth, they shall have precedence among officers of the line and staff of 
the Army according to the assimilatea rank of their grades and the dates of their com- 
missions therein: Provided^ That in the case of junior dental surgeons whose commis- 
sions as such superseded, conformabl^r to the provisions of section sixteen of this act, 
commissions as dental surgeons previously held by them, their precedence amon^ 
first lieutenants shall be determined by the dates of their said commissions as dentiu 
surgeons. For public ceremonies they shall have precedence in the Medical Depart- 
ment next below officers of the Medical Reserve Corps. Their right to command 
shall be limited to the Dental Corps. 

Sec. 22. Senior dental surgeons, dental surgeons, and junior dental suii^ns shall 
have the pay and allowances, respectively, of majors, captains, and firet lieutenants 
in the Medical Corps, including the right to retirement on account of t^, service, or 
disability, as in the case of other commiasioned officers: Provided^ Tnat the time 
served by them as contract dental suigeons under this act as members of the Dental 
Corps established by the act of March third, nineteen hundred and eleven, and as 
contract dental suigeons under the provisions of the act of February second, nineteen 
hundred and one, shall be reckoned in computing the increased service pay of such 
as are commissioned under this act. ^ 

Sec. 23. That the Veterinary Corps shall consist of senior veterinarians, veterina- 
rians, junior veterinarians, and contract veterinarians as hereinafter specified, in such 
total number as the Secretary of War ma^ deem necessary to provide attendance for 
all public animals pertaining to the mihtaij establishment, including two for each 
regiment of Cavalry and one for each battalion of Field Artillerv. Immediately fol- 
lowing the approval of this act all the veterinarians of Cavalry and Artillery authorized 
b^ existing laws who shall be then in active service shall be reappointed and com- 
missioned in the grade of junior veterinarian, and thereupon tl^e appointments here- 
tofore issued to them shall lapse and determine; and alt other veterinarians under 
employment at the time of the approval of this act bv virtue of the provisions of 
section twenty of the act of February second, nineteen hundred and one (Thirty-first 
Statutes at Laxge, pa^ seven hundred and fifty-three), shall be appointed by contract 
as contract veterinanans under this act, and uie contracts of employment heretofore 
entered into with them or the appointment heretofore issued to tnem shall lapse and 
determine. 

Sec. 24. Hereafter all original appointments to the Veterinary Corps shall be as 
contract veterinarians, whose pay snail be $100 a month and who shall be entitled 
to the allowance of a second lieutenant of Cavalry: Provided^ That no person shall be 
appointed a contract veterinarian except as authorized in section twenty-three of 
this act who shall not at the time of his appointment be a citizen of the United State^ 
between twenty-one and twenty-seven years of age, and a graduate of a standard 
veterinary college, and who shall not, upon examination to be conducted by a veteri- 
nary examining board under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretai^ of War, 
have been found physically, mentally, and morally qualified for service as a contract 
veterinarian. 

Sec 25. A contract veterinarian who shall have served two years continuously in 
that grade, including employment under the provisions of section twenty of the act 
of February second, nineteen hundred and one, in a manner satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of War, shall be eligible for promotion to and commission in the grade of junior 
veterinarian, subject to the examination hereinafter prescribed . A junior veterinarian 
who shall have served seven years continuously in the Veterinary Corps, including 
service heretofore rendered as an appointed veterinarian of Caval^ or Artillery, and 
as an employed veterinarian under section twenty of the act of February second, 
nineteen nundred and one, shall be eligible for promotion to and commission in the 
grade of veterinarian, subject to a like examination. A veterinarian w]io shall have 
served seventeen years continuously in the Veterinary Corps, including service here- 
tofore rendered as an appointed veterinarian of Cavalry or Artillery, and asan employed 
veterinarian under section twenty of the act of February second, nineteen hunored 
and one, shall be eligible for promotion to and commission in the grade of senior 
veterinarian, subject to a like examination: Provided, however , That if at anytime the 
number of senior veterinarians shall become equal to twenty-five per centum of the 
whole membership of the Veterinary Corps, promotions to the graae of senior veter- 
inarians shall thereupon cease until the number of senior veterinarians shall have 
become less than twenty-five per centum of the whole membership of the corps. 

Sec. 26. No contract veterinarian or commissioned officer of the Veterinary Corps 
shall be promoted therein until he shall have passed an examination to be conducted 
by a veterinary examining board under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, and to be held at such time anterior to the accruing of the right to promotion 
as may be for the best interests of the service: Provided, That when the exigencies 
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of the service of any contract veterinarian or commissioned officer of the Veterinary 
Corps who would be entitled to promotion upon examination require him to remain 
abeent from any place where an examining ooard could be convened, the President 
is hereby auUiorized to promote such contract veterinarian or officer, subject to 
examination, and the examination shaU take place as soon thereafter as practicable. 
If upon examination the contract veterinarian or officer be found disqualified for 
promotion, he shall be treated in the same manner as if he had been examined prior 
to promotion: Provided further^ That should any contract veterinarian be found 
disqualified for promotion upon such examination he will be nanted the leave of 
absence with pay to which he shall have then become entitled under the law and 
regulations apphcable thereto, and at the expiration thereof his contract will be 
determined: Provided futiher, That should any commissioned officer of the Veterinary 
Corps fail in his physical examination, he shall, if found incapacitated for service 
by reason of physical disability contracted in line of duty, be retired with the grade 
to which his service entitled him to be promoted; but if found incapacitated for 
service by reason of physical disability not contracted in the line of duty, and the 
finding is approved by the President, the officer shall be retired from active service 
on the graoe held by him, or be wholly retired from the service, as the President 
may determine. If he be found disqualified for promotion for any other reason, a 
second examination shall not be allowed, but the Secretary of War shall appoint a 
veterinary review board, none of the memoers of which shall have served as a member 
of the board which examined the officer, and if the unfavorable findings of the ex- 
amining board are concurred in by the review board, the officer reported disquali- 
fied for promotion shall be discharared from the service with one year's pay. If the 
action oi the examining board is disapproved by the review board, the officer shall 
be considered qualified and shall be promoted. 

Sec. 27. The veterinary examining boards and veterinary review boards herein- 
above prescribed shall consist of three examiners each, to be designated by the Secre- 
tary 01 War, of whom one shall be a commissioned officer of the Medical Corps and 
two shall be commissioned officers of the Veterinary Corps. 

Sec. 28. Commissioned officers of the Veterinary Corps shall have precedence in 
such corps according to their grades and the dates of their commissions therein. For 
selection of quarters and for service on courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and other 
Army boards, and so forth, they shall have precedence among officers of the line 
and staff of the Army according to the assimilated rank of their grades and the dates 
of their commissions therein: Provided, That in the case of junior veterinarians whose 
commissions as such superseded, conformably to the provisions of section twenty- 
three of this act, appointments as veterinarians of Cavalry or Artillery pre\dousiy 
held by them, their precedence among second lieutenants shall be determined by 
the dates of their said appointments as veterinarians of Cavalry or Artillery. For 
public ceremonies they shall have precedence in the Medical Department next 
below members of the Dental Corps. Their right to command shall be limited to 
the Veterinary Corps. 

Sec. 29. Senior veterinarians, veterinarians, and junior veterinarians shall have the 
pay and allowances respectively of captains, first lieutenants, and second lieutenants 
of Cavalry, including the right to retirement on account of age, service, or disability, 
as in the case of other commissioned officers: Provided, That the time served by them 
as contract veterinarians, and as appointed veterinarians for service with Cavalry and 
Artillery, shall be reckoned in computing the increased service pay of such as are com- 
missioned under this act. 

Sec. 30. That the enlisted force of the Medical Corps shall consist of the following 
personnel, who shall not be included in the effective strenjyth of the Army nor counted 
as a part of the enlisted force provided by law: Master h(»spital sergeants, with the pay 
and allowances of master signal electricians, hospital serjjeants, with the pay and 
allowances of Engineers, Coast Artillery Corps; sergeants, first class, with the pay and 
allowances now provided by law for sergeants, first class, Hospital Corps; sergeants, 
corporals and cooks, with the pay and allowances of like grades in the Signal Corps; 
horseshoers, saddlers and farriers, with the pay and allowances of like grades in the 
Cavalry; mechanics, with the pay and allowances of mechanics in the Field Artil- 
lery; privates, first class, and privates, with the pay and allowances of like grades 
in the Signal Corps: Provided, That master hospital sergeants shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of War, but no person shall be appointed master hospital sergeant 
until he shall have passed a satisfactory examination under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe before a board of one or more medical offi(*ers as to his 
qualifications for the position, including knowledge of pharmacy, and demonstrated 
his fitness therefor by service of not less than twelve months as hospital sergeant or 
seigeant, first class. Medical Corps, or as sergeant, first class, in the Hospital Cor]>s now 
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establidiied by law; and no person shall be deeiniated for such examination except by 
written authority of the Surgeon General : Provwd further ^ That original enlistments for 
the Medical Corps shall be made in the grade of private, and reenlmments and promo- 
tions of enlisted men therein, except as hereinbefore prescribed, and transfers thereto 
from the enlisted force of the line or other staff departments and corps of the Aiiny 
shall be fifovemed by such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe: Provided 
further y That the enlisted men of the Hospital Corps who are in active service at the 
time of the approval of this act are hereby transferred to the corresponding grades of the 
Medical Corps established by this act. 

Sec. 31. The total number of enlisted men in the Medical Corps shaU be approxi- 
mately equal to, but not exceed, except as hereinafter provided, the equivalent of 
five per centum of the total enlisted strength of the Army authorized from time to 
time by law: Provided, That in time of war or when war is imminent, the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized to enlist or cause to be enlisted such additional number as 
the service may require: Provided further ^ Tliat the number in each of the several 
grades designated below shall not exceed except as hereinafter provided the following 

K)rcentages of the total authorized enlisted strength of the Medical Corps, to wit: 
aster hospital seiigeants, one-half of one per cent; hospital sergeants, one naif of one 
ger cent; sei^geants, first class, seven per cent; sei^geants, eleven per cent; corporals, 
ve per cent; and cooks, six per cent: Provided further, That the number of horse-; 
shoeis, saddlers, faniers, and mechanics shsdl not exceed one to each authorized 
ambulance company or like organization: Provided further ^ That the number of P'^^* 
yates. first class, shall not exceed twice the number of privates: Provided further ^ That 
if by reason of a reduction by law in tiie authorized enlisted strength of the Army afore- 
said the number of noncommissioned officers of any grade in the Medical Corps whose 
warrants were issued previously to such reduction shall for the time being exceed the 
percent^e hereinabove specified for such grade no promotion to such grade shall be 
made until the percentage of noncommissioned officers therein shall have been reduced 
below that authorized for such grade on the basis of the said reduced enlisted strength, 
nor thereafter so as to make uie percentage of noncommissioned officers therein in 
excess of the percentage authorizea on the basis of the said reduced enlisted strength, 
but noncommissioned officers may be reenlisted in ^e grades held by them previously 
to such reduction regardless of tiie percentages aforesaid; and when under this pro- 
vision the ntmiber of noncommissioned officers of any grade exceeds the percentajje 
specified, any noncommissioned officer thereof who is not under charges may be dis- 
cnarged on his own application. 

Sec 32. That privates, first class, of the Medical Corps, shall be eligible for ratings 
as follows: As dispensary assistant, $2 per month; as nurse. $3 a month: as surgical 
assistant, $5 per month: Provided furlher, That no enlisted man shall receive more than 
one rating for additional pay under the provisions of this section, nor shall any en- 
listed man receive any additional pay under such rating unless he shall have actually 
performed the duties for which he shall be rated. 



Exmnrr A. 

statements of those who have carefully studied the organization of the 
medical corps as related to the army as a whole. 

War Department, 
WoBhington^ January SO, 1904. 

I heartily approve this bill in principle. I consider that it will be greatly to the 
benefit of the service to abandon the employment of contract surgeons and substi- 
tute in their place regular commissioned officers. I do not think the number to which 
it is proposedto increase the MedicaJ Corps is at all excessive. It seems to me that the 
presentation of the case by the Surgeon General in regard to the necessities of skilled 
administration of the medical service in time of war is conclusive. It will be easy 
in time of war to secure an adequate number of physicians competent to treat the 
sick and wounded, but it will be impossible to secure medical men competent to 
conduct the administration of the great and complicated medical service unless they 
are specially trained in time of peace. The lack of a sufficient number of such trained 
officers in the past has caused untold suffering and the sacrifice of many thousands 
of valuable lives. It is our present duty to see to it that such a condition shall never 
exist again. I believe that that can be accomplished only by following the course 
which has now been indicated by the Surgeon General and approved by the General 
Staff. 
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Upon the single question of the relative proportion of maiors, lieutenant colonels, 
and colonels which should properly foe accorded to the Meaical Corpe, the Surgeon 
General wishes to ask reconaiaeration by the General Sta£f. That single question, 
with the assent of the Chief of Staff, will accordingly be relegated to the General Stan 
for further consideration. Upon all other questions I approve the bill in detail. 

EuHU Root, 
Secretary of War, 

War Department, 

Washington, February 18, 1904. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a bill to increase the ef&ciencv of the 
Medical Department of the United States Army, together with the approval by my 
predecessor, Secretary Root, of the bill in every part except as to the relative pro- 
portions of majors, lieutenant colonels, and colonels which should properly be accorded 
to th^ Medical Corps. 

The question was remitted to the General Staff for further conpideration and has 
been returned with the recommendation that the number of colonels be limited to 12, 
the lieutenant colonels to 18, with 110 majors, and 300 captains and first lieutenants; 
whereas the recommendation of the Siugeon General is that the colonels number 20, 
the lieutenant colonels 20, majors 110, and captains and lieutenants 300. 

It appears that the division of the General Staff to which the bill was referred ap- 
proved the proportion of colonels and lieutenant colonels as recommended by the 
Surgeon General, but that the War Department General Staff as a body, when the 
exact point was submitted to them, made the recommendation as above. Gen. 
Chaffee was not present, I am informed, at the meeting of the General Staff, and 
possibly did not nave the advantage of all the statements which were made with 
reference to the proper number of medical officers for each tactical unit in the field. 
Certainly the evidence introduced by the Surgeon General shows that the number 
necessary for each tactical unit is considerably greater than that which must have 
been assumed by Gen. Chaffee in the conclusion which he reached. Of course, 
I must differ from the opinion of the General Staff and the distinj^uished chief of that 
body with' great diffidence^ in view of the short time that 1 have been in the depart- 
ment. I have, however, read the arguments carefully of the Surgeon General and 
the statement of the third division of the General Staff and also of the Chief of Staff 
and I am bound to say that it seems to me that the arguments of the Surgeon General 
substantially outweigh those advanced by the Chief of Staff. The Surgeon General's 
report shows a complete workable system, which the amendment by the General 
Staff truncates and destroys the symmetry of. Then, too, the prospect of promotion 
which the increased number in the higher grades offers to those who enter the service 
seems to be absolutely essential to procuring good material for the Medical Corps. 
The increased expense in securing a proper medical education in modem days, as 
shown by lengthening of the term of preparation from two to four years, and the gfreat 
professional rewards in civil life make it highly important that there be offered a due 
prospect of promotion to young men of ability to induce them to enter the corps. 

In deference to the opinion of the General Staff, however, I have concluded to 
recommend a reduction in the number of colonels and an increase in the number of 
lieutenant colonels, so that the bill should provide for 16 colonels and 24 lieutenant 
colonels, and this I do after a conference with the Surgeon General, who is willing to 
accept the amendment. 

I do not approve that amendment to the law which limits the examination cf a 
lieutenant colonel, necessary to his promotion to a colonel, to an examination of his 
physical condition, his moral character, and his paat record in the service, and it 
seems to me Uiat the examinations ou^ht to be continued to the highest rank, except 
that of the Surgeon General, which grade is filled, of course, only by selection. Such 
a requirement will have the effect of preventing the upper grades from being regarded 
as places of leisure and as not entailing the hard, enthusiastic work which is found in 
the lower ranks. 

I have the honor to recommend the passage of the bill amended aH suggested. I be- 
lieve it to be of the utmost importance in se(!uring a proper and efficient Medical Corps. 

I accompany this letter with the bill and with the communications received by me 
from the Surgeon General, the third division of the General Staff, and the Chief of 
Staff. 

Very respectfully, 

\Vm. H. Tai^t, 
Secretary of War. 

The Chairman CoMMrrrEE on Military Affairs, 

ffovse of Representative^. 
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* * * It provides an organization which, when compared with that of other 
nations, does not seem to err on the side of excessive liberality, but which is believed 
to be sufficient. I earnestly recommend its passage by the present Congress. If the 
Medical Department is left as it is, no amount of wisdom or efficiency in its adminis- 
tration would prevent a complete breakdown in the event of a serious war. * * * 
I think it shomd be passed. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

White House, Janiwry 9, 190S. 

January 14, 1904. 

Approved. This report was considered and adopted by the third division in full 
committee. 

Tasker H. Bliss. 
Brigadier General United States Army, 

Assistant to CJne/o/Siaff. 

Headquarters Philiffine Division, 

Manila, November 13, 1906. 

Sir: As a result of observations made in Cuba during the Spanish-American War, 
and subsequently during the military occupation of the island, and also as a result of 
experience in the Philippinee, I have the nonor to urgentlv recommend the passs^ 
of a bill known as "A bill to increase the efficiency of the Medical Department of the 
United States Army '' as originally presented. I deem the increase absolutely 
essential to the efficient performance of the duties assi^ed to the Medical Department 
of the Army and to the acquisition by and retention in the service of a suitable class 
of medical officers. 

It is needless to refer to the importance of the work of the Medical Corps in time of 
war. The physical efficiency of the Army must depend lareely upon their recom- 
mendations and efforts. Our experience during the war witn Spain should be suffi- 
cient to render the recurrence oi conditions then prevalent Impossible. •First-class 
men in sufficient numbers can not be procured under •present conditions of pro- 
motion. The class of men needed in the Medical Department of the Army must have 
some reasonable inducement to enter and to remain. Increase of rank, with its 
attendant increase in emoluments, is as keenly sought after in the Medical Corps as 
in the line of the Army. 

The Medical Department should be large enough to enable the Army in case of 
expansion to have regular medical officers in reasonable numbers throughout the 
entire force. 

The plan for a medical reserve seems to be an excellent one, provided applicants 
are admitted to it only after a thorough examination as to their qualifications. 
Very respectfully, 

Leonard Wood, 
Major General, U. S. Army, Commanaing, 
The Military Secretary, 

War Department, Washington^ D. C. 



Exhibit B. 

needs of the medical department as outlined BT the dodos 0OMMI88ION. 

[Eitract from report of Dodge commission, p. IM.] 

What is needed by the Medical Department in the future is: 

1. A larger force of commissioned medical officers. 

2. Au^ority to establish in time of war a proper volunteer Hospital Corps. 

3. A reserve corps of selected trained women nurses, ready to serve when necessity 
shall arise, but, under ordinarv drcumstances, owing no duty to the War Department 
except to report residence at determined intervals. 

4. A years supply for an army of at least four times the actual strength, of all such 
medicines, hospital furniture, and stores as are not materially damaged by keeping, 
to be held constantly on hand in the medical supply depots. 
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5. The chaige of transportation to such extent as will secure prompt shipment and 
ready delivery of all meaical supplies. 

6. The simplification of administrative "paper work," so that medical officers may 
be able to more thoroughtlv discharge their sanitary and strictly medical duties. 

7. The securing of such legislation as will authorize all surgeons in medical chaige 
of troops, hospital, transports, trains, and independent commands to draw from the 
Subsistence Department funds for Ihe purchase of such articles of diet as may be 
necessary to the proper treatment of soldiers too sick to use the Army ration. This 
is to take the place of all commutation of rations of the sick now authorized. 



Exhibit C. 
[British Medical Journal, Saturday, Oct. 2, 1915.] 

HOSPITAL STAFFS AND THE WAR EMERGENCY. 



Sir James Barr has written a pungent letter to the West Derby board of guardians ^ 
Liverpool, in which, after admitting that the guardians must have difficultv in carry- 
ing on their medical work, he says that "this is really not the question for the country 
now. Everything should be viewed from a military point of view, and the medical 
care of the civil population must be placed a long way behind that of our fighting 
men. I hold that all the medical work in the country can be carried on by medical 
men over military age and that the young medical men should be set free for foreign 
servdce. We must get medical men for the armies that are going abroad; 2,500 are at 
present re<]|uired, and only young men can stand the fatigues of a long campaign." 
The guardians, he urges, ought to get men over military age, either for part-time or 
whole-time service, to do the work of the younger men until the war is over, and thus 
"give them an opportunity of rendering such service to their country as they will 
never have the chance of doing again." He concludes his letter in the following 
words: "The war office has got a large number of medical men from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, and if this country can not now produce the men necessary 
there will be no course open but to apply to the United States of America to fill up 
the necessary complement." 

We have received several letters raising various other points, with which we hope 
to deal in an early issue. 



EXHIBFI D. 

Subject: The necessity for medical preparedness for war as exemplified by the 

experience of tiie British Army. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

1. March 13, 1915, page 488: 

Letter of the director general, March 10, 1915, army medical services, to the effect 
that the need of medical men both for home and foreign service is acute. Suitable 
men would be given immediate employment. Every man who can manage for his 
work to be done at home should come forward as early as possible in order to keep up 
an adequate supply of medical attendance to the armies in the field is really a na- 
tional emergency, etc. 

2. April 10, 1915, page 645- Editorial on the urgent need of the army for more 
medical men: 

Need is large and urgent. Special committee of the British Medical Association 
says the appeal "is justified up to the hilt" and the need is very real and very urgent. 
It is convinced that every man under 40 who is physically fit and can be set free from 
his existing engagements should offer his whole-time services and take a temporary 
commission in the R. A. M. C. for the duration of the war. It realizes that the num- 
ber of men free to make this offer at once would not nearly suffice and that arrange- 
ments must be made to liberate others, such as those holding appointments under 
public authorities and as residents in civil hospitals. 

3. June 19, 1915, page 1066: 

View of the medical situation stated that "The country' is suffering from a very 
grave crisis and only the most strenous efforts will preserve us." 
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4. Supplement of March 27, 1915, page 109: 

Shows now badly the civilian me<Ucal profession at home is undermanned owin^f to 
the great number in the army and the ingenious contrivances necessary to take medical 
care of the civilian population. 

5. Supplement of Iklay 1, 1915, page 149: 

Statement of Mr. Lloyd-Greoige mat there are at least 3,000 or 4,000 whole-time 
medical officers serving with the Britiah forces al^road and that ''how manv more are 
under arms in this country and elsewhere we do not know, but the fact that the number 
abroad is so large Ib sufficient to make evident that immense extent of the demand for 
whole-time medical officers. The response to the demand has been very good, but 
it is clear that still further efforts and sacrifices are necessary." 

6. Supplement of May 29, 1915, page 273: 

The Scottish branch of the Britiah Medical Association resolves to endeavor to 
provide before July 7, 1916, at least 400 additional medical men for the army. 

7. Au^st 28, 1915, pBge 332: 

Editorial note states that war emergency committee inquired of the director general 
of the army medical department as to the needs of the same. He replied that to outfit 
the new armies and to supply reinforcements for six months it was estimated that at 
least 2,500 more medical men of military age (that is, under 40) would be required. 
During the last six months temporary commissions had been granted in every case 
where the applicant was prepared to fulfill all the conditions of the contract for service. 
It had been found necessary to bring medical men from Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. It was specially incumbent on every young doctor who is physically fit 
to offer himself for military service. All will be needed and practically all will have 
an opportunity of serving with the troops over-^eas. The duty of the older men is 
to set free the younger men by arranging to carry on their practices for them in their 
absence, or by engaging in home service, etc. 

8. September 4, 1915, page 114: 

States that wh>le- timed service medical men number 5,265. Also that there were at 
that time approximately 6,555 medical men of militarv age in England and Wales and 
Ireland not then engaged in war service and that of these one-third are at present 
required. 

9. Supplement for September 18, 1915, page 125: 

Scottjsn committee of British Medical Association reports that according to the 
most recent returns, 2,500 medical men were wanted before Christmas and preferably 
men under 40 (Scottish share, 500). 

EXCERPTS FROM THE LANCET. 

1. July 3, 1915, page 48: 

Mr. Tennant (in the House of Commons) on June 23, 1915, states that '*in regard to 
the shortage of medical men I do not think my honorable friend fully appreciated how 
great is the difficulty. It is not so great at the present moment as the oimculty which 
looms in the futiu-e, and is likely to become greater as time goes on and as we have more 
men in the field." 

2. August 28,^ 1915, page 526: 

Pointed out that the war office required "at the present moment" 2,000 of the 6,555 
(medical) men of military a^e still available in England, Wales, and Ireland (this aoes 
not deal with Scotland, which has a national committee of its own), resolved unani- 
mously by the war cmeigency committee that the uigent need for enrollment should 
be brought before the medical profession. 

N. B. — ^The figures given above for the number of medical officers in the British 
Army do not include &e Indian medical service of several hundred members (which 
does military service in India) nor the South Africa or other colonial medical con- 
tingents. 

Exhibit E. 

number op medical students. 

The total number of medical students (matriculants; in the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1915, excluding premedical, special, and postgraduate students, 
was 14,891, a decrease of 1,611 below last year, a decrease of 2,124 below 1913, a de- 
crease of 3,321 below 1912, and a decrease of 13,251 (47.1 per cent) below 1904, when 
28,142, the highest number of students, were enrolled. (See Tables 4 and 10.) Of 
the total number of students, 13,914 were in attendance at the nonsectarian (regular) 
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colleges, 736 at the homeopathic, and 241 at the eclectic colleges. The attendance 
at the nonsectarian colleges shows a decrease of 1.524 below that of last year, a de- 
crease of 2,005 below 1913, and a decrease of 11.016 (44.2 per cent) below 1903, when 
24,930, the largest number of nonsectarian students, were enrolled. In the homeo- 
pathic colleges there was a decrease of 58 below the attendance of last year, a dccreoi^ 
of 113 below 1913, and a decrease of 1,173 (61.4 per cent) below 1900, when 1.909, 
the largest number of homeopathic students, were enrolled. The eclectic colleges 
show a decrease of 29 below the registration of last year, a decrease of 15 below 1913, 
and a decrease of 773 (76.2 per cent) below 1904, when 1,014, the largest number of 
eclectic students, were enrolled. 

Table 4. — Medical college attendance. 



Ymt. 



18N0 
1890 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1913 



Nonsec- 
tarian. 



9,776 
13,521 
22,710 
23,646 
24,878 
24,930 
23, f.f.2 
24,119 
23,116 
22,503 
2f),930 
20,554 
20,136 
18,414 
17,277 
15,919 
15,438 
13,914 



Homeo- 
pathic. 



1,220 
1,164 
1,909 ' 
1,683 I 
1,617 
1,498 
1,309 ■ 
1,104 
1,065 
1,039 
891 
899 
8()7 
890 
827 
850 ' 
794 ' 
736 



Eclectic. 



830 
719 
522 
664 
765 
848 
1,014 
578 
644 
543 
479 
413 
455 
433 
308 
256 
270 
241 



Phrsio- 
meoical. 



80 

91 

149 

123 

114 

110 

97 

90 

52 

49 

49 



Nonde- 
script. 



144 - 

150 I 
190 
234 
2*2 , 
249 
2P2 
2(X') 
227 I 
19 



Total. 



11,826 
15,404 
25, 171 
26,417 
27,501 
27,615 
28,142 
26,147 
25,204 
24,276 
22,C02 
22,145 
21,526 
19,786 
18,412 
17,015 
16,502 
14,691 



NUMBER OF MEDICAL GRADUATES. 

The total number of graduates for the year ending June 30, 1915. was 3,536, a decrease 
of only 58 below 1914 and a decrease of 445 below 1913. The total this year is 2,211 
(38.8 per cent) less than in 1904, when 5,747, the lartrest number, were graduated. 

The number of graduates from the nonaectarian colleges was 3.280. or 84 loss than 
last year and 393 less than in 1915. It is a decrease of 1,904 (36.6 per cent) below 
1904, when 5,190, the largest number, were graduated from nonsectarian colleges. 
(See Table 10.) From the homeopatliic colleges there were 105 graduates, or 41 more 
than in 1914 and 14 less than in 1913. It is a decrease of 225 (53.6 per cent) below 
1903, when 420, the largest number of homeopathic physicians, were graduated. The 
eclectic colleges graduated 55, or 15 less than last year and 38 less than in 1913. It 
is a decrease of 166 (75.1 per cent) below 1890. when 221, the largest number of eclec- 
tic physicians, were graduated. 

Table 5. — Medical college graduates. 



Year. 



1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 



Non- 
sectarian. 



2,673 

3,853 I 

4,715 I 

4,879 ; 

4,508 I 

5,088 

5,190 

5,126 

4,841 

4,591 

4.370 

4, l(i3 

4,113 

4, (XX) 

4.20t) 

3,079 

3,370 

3,286 



Homeo- 
pathic. 





380 
380 
413 
387 
33(1 
420 
37h 
276 
286 
225 
215 
209 
183 
152 
IS5 
209 
154 
195 



Eclectic, 



Phvsio- 
medlcal. 



Nonde- 
script. 



Total. 



188 
221 

8») 
148 
138 
149 
144) 
153 
18r» 
121 
116 I 

84| 
114 ! 
110 ' 

92 ' 

93 

70 

55 



I 



18 
16 
24 
20 
22 
22 
11 
12 
15 
16 
5 



12 
11 
17 
20 
23 
29 
32 
28 
44 
14 



3,241 

4,4&4 
5,214 
5,444 
5,(K)9 
5, WH 
5,747 
5, ♦iOO 
5, 3<"4 
4,980 
4,741 
4,515 
4,440 
4,273 
4,483 
3,981 
3, 594 
3,536 
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NUMBER OF C0LLSGS8. 

Until two years ago no exact data were available on which absolute statements could 
be made regarding, the number of medical schools existing in the various years prior to 
1900. Through tne work of the council on medical education, however, sufficient re- 
liable data regarding all medical schools were collected and the chart prepared from 
which the actual number of schools existing in any one year could be positively stated .^ 
Table 8 allows of comparison between Uie number of collets existing in recent years. 

Since June 30, 1914, one new college was organized and eight colleges (mentioned on 
p. 698) have suspended or merged with others, leaving 95 medical colleges still ex- 
isting. The number of collets is the smallest since 1880, at which time began the 
rapidf movement toward creating medical colleges, many of which were conducted for 
profit. The rapid increase in the number of colleges between 1880 and 1904 has been 
paralled only by the rapid decrease since 1904. There has been a net decrease of 66 
colleges since 1906, when there were 162, and when this country had about one-half of 
the world's supply of medical colleges. Ninety-two colleges have been closed bv 
mer^r or otherwise since 1904, but in the same time 25 new colleges were organizea, 
leaving 95 medical colleges which still exist. The net reduction has been 67 colleges^ 
or 41.4 per cent. 

Table 8. — Medical colleges. 



Year. 


NoDseo- 
tarian. 

44 

53 

60 

76 

106 

126 

125 

126 

126 

127 

125 

130 

127 

120 

115 

109 

103 

101 

92 

87 

83 


Homeo- 
pathic. 


Eclectic. 


Physlo- 
medlcal. 


Nonde- 
script. 


Total. 


1850 


3 
6 
8 
14 
16 
22 
22 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
18 
18 
15 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
8 


4 
4 
5 
8 
9 
9 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
,8 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 




52 


1860 




65 


1870 




75 


1880 




lOD 


1890 




133 


WOO 


1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


160 


1901 


160 


1902 


160 


1903 


160 


1904 


160 


1905 


158 


1906 


162 


1907 


159 


1906 


151 


1909 


140 


1910 


131 


1911 


122 


1912 






118 


1913 






107 


1914 






102 


1915 






95 











The nonsectarian (regular) colleges number 83, a decrease of 4 since last year. The 
homeopathic colleges number 8, or 2 less than last year, and the eclectic colleges 
number 4, 1 less than last year. The nonsectarian colleges show a net reduction of 
47, or 36.1 per cent, since 1906, when there were 130, the largest number of nonsec- 
tarian medical colleges. The homeopathic colleges show a net decrease of 14, or 63.7 
per cent, since 1901, when 22. the largest number of homeopathic colleges, were in 
existence. The eclectic colleges show a net reduction of 6, or 60 per cent, since 
1901, when there existed 10, tfie largest number of eclectic colleges. 

Table 10 — Reductions in numbers of medical colleges, students f arid graduat£S, 





Nonsectarian. 


Homeopathic. 


Eclectic. 


Total. 


Numbers. 


• 

8 


1 

♦ 


• 

1 

O 

5,190 
3,286 


• 

1 




Students. 


• 

1 


1 


• 

•a 

1 


1 


• 

1 


• 

QQ 


• 

1 
1 


Larsrest 


130 
83 


24,930 
13.914 


22 

8 


1,909 
736 


420 
195 


10 
4 


1,014 
241 


221 

55 


162 
95 


28,142 
14,891 


6.747 


Present 


3,536 






Decrease 

Percentafre » » 


47 
36.1 


11,016 
44.2 


1,904 
36.6 


14 
63.7 

• 


1,173 
61.4 


225 
53.6 


6 
60.0 


773 
76.2 


166 
76.1 


67 
41.4 


12,251 
47.1 


2,211 
38.4 







1 Life chart of the medical colleges in the United States: Journal A. M. A., Aug. 23, 1913, p. 576. 
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FEWER BUT BETTER COLLEOEB. 

Of the 92 medical colleges which have ceased to exist since 1904, 52 were closed by 
merger and 40 became extinct. It is note%vorthy that this rapid diminution in the 
number of colleges began with the creation of the coiinril on medical education in 
1906. The largest niunber closing in single years were 10 in 1907, when the council's 
first classification of medical colleges was prepared; 15 in 1910, when the second 
cla:»ification was published, and 14 in 1915, when the third classification was made 
public. 

Of the 92 medical colleges which have been closed, 48 were rated by the council on 
medical education in classes A and B, and 44 in class C. Note also that 43, or 95.5 
per cent, of the closures of the medical colleges in classes A and B were through merger 
with other college*, while of tlie 44 c lass C colleges whi( h close<l, only 9 (20 per ( ent) 
were through merger with other colleges. In other words, all but 5 of the colleges 
which bee ame extinc t had been rated in class (> by the coun^ il on medical education. 

While the total number of colleges is growring smaller, however, and approaching 
more nearly the normal supply for this country, the high-grade, strcuger medical 
colleges are constantly increasing. In 1^)04 only 4, or 2.5 per cent, of all medical 
colleges were requiring any preliminary e<lucation in advance of the usual high-school 
education; now 88 (S8.4 per cent) are of advance college work. Of these S3 ( olives, 
there are 39 which are reiuiring two years or more of collegiate work for admission 
and 7 others have adopte<l the higher requirement t^) go into etiect in the next 
one or two years. In 1904 very little was known about the practif e of colleges in the 
administration of entrance standards, as at that time no systematic check was kept 
on the methods userl; now, through the Students' Register, the standards actually 
enforcecj by each college are known, faulty methrids or "paper standards'' are discov- 
ered and correc ted or exposed, and instead of being an unKnown quantity preliminary 
requirements are now known with fair accuracy. 



Exhibit T. 

Difference in health conditions of the Second Division of the Seventh Army Corps at 
Jacksonville, Fla., in 1S9S, and the Maneuver Division, at San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 
JO to July 10, 191 J. 

SECOND DIVISION. 



Refi^imant. 



I Mean 

I strength. 



Hc-rond I'llinois 

First North CaroMna. 
^■Vond New Jersey.. 
First WLsc'onsin , .'. . . 

Fiftieth Io\»a 

Ninth Illinois 

Fecond Virginia 

Fourth Virginia 

Forty-ninth Iowa 

Total 



I 



l,\iA 
1,1. '3 I 
1,2:J2 
1.(97 ' 
1.2VS 
1.220 
1.274 
l,2M) 



Ca-ses of typhoid fe\er. 



Certain. 



i(>,7.:'j 



2o3 
147 
\^i 
2t>9 
It. 4 

ir.i 

1(0 

37S 



1.729 



Certoin and 
probable. 



- I 



341 

227 

31H 

311 

•203 ; 

24H ' 

1.-.2 ' 

2'U I 

M2 I 

2. '93 . 



Deatlia 
from 

typhoid 
fever. 



18 
16 
29 

m 

33 

1« I 
17 I 
21 I 
50 ' 

2I« f 



Deaths 
from nil 
diseases. 



22 
20 

.32 

33 
28 
20 
28 
50 

2Sl 



2,3380— pt 14—16- 
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Difference in health conditiom of the Second Diviiian of the Seventh Army Corps ci 
Jacksonville, Fla., in 1898, and the Maneuver Division, at San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 
10 to July 10, 79/7— Continued, 

MANEUVER DIVISION. 



Organization. 



Mean 

strength, 
June. 



Kleventh Infantry 

Fifteenth Infantry 

Eighteenth Infantry 

Tmrteenth Infantry 

Twenty-«econd Infantry 

i'enth infantry 

Seventeenth Infantry . . 
Twenty-efghth Infantry 
Third Field Artillery... 
Fourth Field Artillery. . 

Engineer Battalion 

'Signal Corps 

Klnth Cavalry 

Eleventh Cavalry 

Sanitary troops .*. 

Total 



924 
M9 

1,022 
929 

1,033 

1,016 
954 
951 
847 
741 
536 
197 
744 

1,143 
795 



12,801 



Cases of 
typhoid 

fever, 
certain 

and 
probable. 



M 



1 



I>eaths 
from 

typhoid dlaeaaes 
fever. ««»»» 



Deaths 
' from all 



2 
1 

1 



3 

1 



11 



1 This patient, a private of the Hospital Corps, had not completed his immunization, having taken only 
two doses. The case was very mUd and would have been perhaps overlooked but for the rule that blood 
cultures were made In all cases of fever of over 48 hours' duration. The Widal reaction has no diagnostic 
value in immunized persons, as all respond to it.* Forty-nine cases of typhoid fever » with 19 deaths, were 
reported as occurring in the city of San Antonio during this period. 

The health of military commands is usually measured by the constantly noneffective 
fate which representa the average number constantly sick in each thousand men. 
Thifl was for the Maneuver DivLiion 22 per thousand^ which can be better appreciated 
when it is stated that the rate was 34 for all troops in the United States for the year 
1910. 



Exhibit H. 



THE RATIO Oy GENERAL OPPICBRS AND FIELD OFFICERS IN THE MEDICAL CORPS TO THE 
OENBRAL OFFICERS AND FIELD OFFICERS OF OTHER STAFF CORPS. 

The medical service of the Army is the great conserving force of a destructive organi- 
iiktion. Its primary purpose is to preserve the life and health of the troops. 

It is not only the largest Staff Corps of the Army, but there is leas chance for ad- 
vancement for its officers than in any other Staff Corps of the Army. For example* 
) In The Adjutant General's Department there is 1 brigadier general to 22 officers. 
• In the Inspector General's Department, I brigadier general to 16 officers. 

In the Judge Advocate General's Department, 1 brigadier general to 12 officers. 

In the Quartermaster Corps, 1 major general and 2 brigadier generals to 184 officers. 
I In the Medical Corps, 1 brigadier general to 443 officers. 

lu the Engineer Corps, 1 brigadier general tP.223 officers. 

In the Ordnance Department, 1 brigadier general to 84 officers. 

In the Signal Cor pi, 1 brigadier general to 45 officers. 

Officers of field rank in the various corps: 

Per cent. 

The Adjutant General 100. 00 

The Inspector General 100. 00 

The Juclge Advocate General 100. 00 

The Quartermaster Corp.-* 44. 57 

Medical Corps 32.28 

Engineer Corps 34. 08 

Ordnance Department 40. 48 

Signal Corps 20. GO 
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The Mcnlical Corp.n has about thrcv^ and a half timfs the number of ofhcors of the 
Q'lartorma^'tor Oorp-« and alf*o twice the ntronpth of the Corpj of Engineers, In war 
the Medical Department of the Army saves to the country the live-* of it*? soldiers 
and proi^H-ts the GuVt?rument from unjust cUims for penctiona; in t)ther word**, the 
Modical Corps is the j^reat'conservino^ agency of the Army and should be treated as 
genernu.-jly as other Stall Corps. 

The Chairman. Of course there is not that intensive training in the 
Medical Corps that there is in the Regular Army ? 

Gon. GoRGAS. I think there is in Uie Medical Corps proper, and 
that there should be in the Medical Reserve Corps. We could, if 
we had the money, give intensive training to a large part of the 
1,460 reserve corps men we now have, and fit them measurably 
for war service. We are doing a little. Last year, in our various 
camps, we had 173 of our reserve corps men who were not under 
orders for active duty: that is, they were men to whom we paid 
no mileage and no salary. They paid all their own expenses and 
gave up their practice. If we could have money enoueii to order 
these men to camps for purposes of instruction we could give them 
actual field work tnat would in time make them pretty gooa practical 
medical officers in case of war. Of course that would not be the ideal, 
but it would be a very great advance over putting men in in time of 
war who had not seen anj^ service. 

In this report — and it is a report of 200 or 300 pages by the parlia- 
mentarv committee of the French Government who investigated the 
medical corps— there is constant reference to the want of training 
of the corps in time of peace. I hope in years to come we can bring 
the rescTve medical onicei's, just like the regular medical officers, 
actually in contact with such duties as they would have in time of war. 

The Chairman. Does not the War Department look toward the 
abolishment of the Medical Reserve Corps as at present organized ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. The plan is to abolish the reserve corps as at present 
organized. 

The Chairman. Is that a good plan ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. I think the terms are vague, but the Judge Advo- 
cate General thinks that thevwill cover in j^^eneral terms. 

Senator m: Pont. Is it contemplated to have a reserve corps for 
the continental army just as there is a Reserve Corps for the Regular 
Army ? 

Gen. GoRGAs. One of the jn-oposcd bills contcmplatis an officers' 
reserve corps, but I do not understand that it is to be a constituent 
part of the Continental ^Vimy. 

Senator du Pont. W^oulcl that abolish your present Re-erve Corps ? 

Gen. GoRGAs. Ye-?; the present Re-erve Corps would he done away 
with; but I do not (h^siro this. 

The Chairman. Let me call vour attention to a letter that was 
placed in my hands by Senator Sheppard. It is adch'e-sed to Senator 
Sheppard by Dr. Harold Hays, who \< -e retary of the Asso -iation of 
the Medical Reserve Corps. It is as follows: 

Association uk the Mkthcal IIeserve Cokls, 
United States Army. New York State Division. 

.V.".'- Vnr}:, Jn:[iinr') /';. I'Htl. 
Hon. Morris Sheppard, 

United States Striate, \Va.shi)ifjf'm. I). ('. 

My Dear Senator: From t'lo perusal ot the propo.-ed a t for tlic inrimition of a 
continental army I note that then* i<a p.iraLrra|h to tficcifo t that the Me<li( al ]l<'M*rve 
Corptf, inactive list, be ahoiisiuvl. 
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I desire to inform you that among the 1,500 officers belonging to this organization 
are Home of the most prominent physicians in the United States, many of whom were 
taken in at a time when they considered it a duty to give the moral support to tiie 
Army which their connection made possible. The Medical Re?erve Corps has 
advanced to the stage where for the paj«t two seasons the men, in their enthusiasm, 
have gone to camps of inatniction at their own expense. The.se men were particularly 
anxious to make good soldiere of themselves and nave a jealous feeling for the reserve 
corps as a concrete organization. 

I am informed on the be^t authority that if the Medical Reserve Corps ia abolished 
the majority of these men will not join the continental army, which they feel will 
be ntf>re or leas of an experiment. Tlie argument they eet forth is that if their services 
were needed in time of war they would be able to help out in the bise hospitals — 
hospitals in which they are now working. 

We all realize that the moral support of the^e men means a great deal, mainly in 
the encouragement they give younger melical men to take positions in the reserve 
corps with the possibility that they would be used for field ser\'if e. 

Hoping that this communication will have your attention, I am. 
Respectfully yours, 

Harold Hayb. 

There is a feeling amongst tht-i Medical Reserve Corps that it is 
opposed to varying the list as at present organized. 

Gen. GoRGAS. Yes; I get a gioat many letters of the same kind. 
There is a pretty strong feeling against it. 

The Chairman. Whoso suggestion was it that it should be 
abolished ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. I do not know. 

The Chairman. It did not come from you, did it ? 

Gen, GoROAS. No. 

The Chairman. You do not think it ought to be aboUshed, do you t 

Gen. GoRGAS. No, I would be very glad to keep the present 
Medical Reserve Corps. The members of that corps nave a feeling 
of loyalty toward it. Thev have belonged to it a nxmiber of years, 
as a part of the Regular Army, and there is a feeUng among them 
that they do not want it abohshed. 

Senator Catron. It is suggested in the letter the Chariman read 
that if that change is made or that abolition is made, those parties 
who are now in would never get into the reserve corps of the conti- 
nental army, and you would lose them. 

Gen. GoRGAS. That would be optional with them, of course. 

Senator Catron. If that should be the result, it would not be a 
verv good one, would it ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. We should very much dislike to lose those men. 

The Chairman. You think in the present reserve corps as estab- 
lished the inactive Ust could still be retained, and legislation for the 
continental army could stand with that legislation ? 

Gt^n. GoRGAS. Yes. It seems to me tnat it would be wise to 
leave the Medical Reserve Corps as it now stands, in addition to the 
proposed '^ officers* reserve corps.'* 

Senator du Pont. That is exactly what I think. If the con- 
tinental reserve scheme should not work, these gentlemen would be 
out. 

Gen. GoRGAS. Yes. I think that would be so. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else you want to submit. Gen. 
Gorgas ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. Would there be any desire on the part of the com- 
mittee to see the report of the French congressional committee 
upon their investigation 1 
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The Chairman. It is quite voluminous, is it not? 

Gen. GoRGAS. I have made extracts of that part that pertains to 
the medical department. I suppose it would oe 50 or 60 pages of 
typewritten matter. 

The Chairman. That is experience obtained from actual war, is 
it not ? 

Gen. GoRGAS. Yes, sir; that is the French experience. 

The Chairman. I think it would be a good plan, if the committee 
agrees with me, to have that submit! ea and placed on file in the 
committee for consideration in connection witn this subject and to 
embody in the record the proposed amendments 3^ou have in mind. 

Gen. GoRGAS. It is interesting Irom the fact that it duplicates 
our experience of the Spanish-American War, sir, and evidently 
from much the same causes. 

Senator Catron. Does this committee investigation of the French 
that you speak of cover anytliing else besides the medical depart- 
ment ? 

Gen. Goroas. I do not know; I think it does, but 1 am not sure. 

Senator Thom^vs. General, I have received a number of letters, and 
I have no doubt that the other members of the committee have also, 
from certain dental organizations in the country urging the organiza- 
tion of a dental corps along the lines of the Medical Corps, and largely 
for the same reasons. I would like to get your view of tluit subject 
before you leave us. 

Gen. GoRGAS. I think it is a very good and desirable thing. Such 
a scheme has been adopted in most of the European armies. We have 
at present a very good Dental C'orps, partly commissioned in the rank 
of first lieutenant and partly civilian. The tentative draft of bill 
which I have had made provides for some increases of rank up to 
major, which 1 think is adequate, and should be satisfactory to the 
dental associations. I understand that the dentists are asking for 
a colonel as an assistant to the Surgeon General in his office, i see 
no necessity for this. 

The Chairman. We liave given them an opportunity to be heard. 

SiMiH tor Catron. They have not been heard yet, have they'^ 

The Chairman. No. Tht'v an* to be here Wednesday morning. 
They will liave a rej)resentative here. 

Senator Catron. Is there any hearing provided for the veterina- 
rians ? 

The Chairman. They have not asked for one. There is a bill 
pending with reference to veterinarians. 

That is all. General, and we are very much obliged to you. 

STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. £. H. CROWDER, JUDGE ADVOCATE 

GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY. 

The* Chairman. Give to the stenogra])her your full name and })res- 
ent det'dl, if you pler.se. 

Gen. Crowder. E. II. Crowder, .ludge Advocate (rerienl, Inited 
States Army. 

The Chairman. How long ha\ c you held your present position. 
General ? 

Gen. Crowder. Since i'ehruary, I'Ul, 

The Chairman, 'lliis is your second detail ( 
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Gen. Crowder. Yts, sir. 

^rhe Chairman. Gcnerdl, I would like to have you, and I think the 
committee would be interested in hearing you, discuss the auestion 
as to the possibility of federalizing the National Guard and, along 
with it, the question of universal military service, in such way as you 
may care to discuss it. 

Gen. Crowder. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the question opens up a 
very vast field of inquiry, a field whore there is a great deal of conflict 
of judicial and ( ongressionrl opinion. All of these federalization 
schemes I have considered have presented constitutional ques- 
tions. They involve the determination of the extent of the 
national power over the Organized Militia. When that point 
has been brought out, I think we have before us the most vital point 
in the scheme of national defense whi( h has been submitted by the 
War Deportment for the ( onsidcrrttion of Congress; j^erhaps the most 
vital part of any scheme of national defense that c ould l:e submitted 
to Congress for its consideration. 

When the question has been asked, shall the reliance of the coun- 
try be upon a Re^ar Army exclusively, or upon a Re^lar Army 
and a citizen soldiery, and answered as I think it should be and as 
the traditions of our country require it to be answered, that there 
shall be reliance upon both classes of soldiers, we are immediately 
confronted with the question, What form of citizen soldiery? * 

There are some who reply that it should be a national force exclu- 
sively under the direction of the National Groveniment. There are 
others who reply that it should bo upon a federalized State force, 
and that presents the question. How far can the Government go in 
federalizing the militia ? 

Heretofore in attempting to state my position on this question I have 
been subject to some embarrassment because the views that I have 
expressed upon a concrete matter have been misapplied, uninten- 
tionally, of course, and I have had attributed to me views which I 
did not entertain. For that reason I should like to have the com- 
mittee indulge me in an initial statement of the point of view from 
which I have approached the consideration of these questions. 

I take it that no one desires to lose the cooperation of the 48 States 
of the Union in the development of an efficient citizen soldiery. No 
one likes to be put in an attitude toward the auestion where he would 
appear lacking in appreciation of the splenaid and patriotic effort 
which the National Guard puts forth to aevelop itself into that class 
of troops; but if they are laboring under constitutional handicaps 
which wiU prevent them from developing into that class of tropps, 
that seems to me to be the end of the argument. 

I understand the War Department's position before the country is 
that whatever citizen soldiery is adopted should be exclusively under 
national control. I hold no brief for the continental army and no 
brief for the National Guard. My sole purpose is to try to refer 
the committee to such judicial discussion as there has been on the 
subject of the extent of the Federal power over the militia, and to 
point out how impossible it is for anyone to advise you definitely as 
to the scope and limits of this power. 

The question of federaUzation of the militia is not a new one. I 
think the committee of the House of Representatives, which reported 
in 1880 was right when it said that no subject, unless it be that of 
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finance, had ever engaged the attention of Congress so long and so 
often, as had the subject of the mihtia, and on none have more 
able and exhaustive reports been written. Nearly every Congress 
since the First Congress has considered some scheme of muitia feder- 
alization. The first scheme submitted was prepared by Secretary of 
War Knox and presented to Congress by Washington in 1790. It 
was a highly federaUzed scheme in this sense, that it undertook to 
federalize training. It laid the hand of compulsion upon every able- 
bodied male white citizen between 18 and 60 and divided thom into 
three classes. The first class was to constitute an instruction corps 
to consist of citizens between the a^es of 18 and 20 exclusively- 
It was a requirement of Secretary of War Knox's scheme* that the 
instruction corps should undergo intensive training for 30 days for 
those of 18, 30 days for those of 19, and 10 days for those of 20 years 
of age. His scheme organized all able-bodied male white citizens be- 
tween 21 and 45 into what he called the main corps. They were like- 
wise compelled to assemble each year for organizational training. All 
able-bodied male white citizens between the age^sof 46 and 60, inclusive, 
w^ere to constitute a reserve corps, and they had the duty under 
this scheme of assembling once a year for inspection. 

That seheme fell under the weight of constitutional objection, and 
the resulting legislation was the emasculated act of Ma v 8, 1 702. That 
act carried tlienational power no further tlian to provide for compulsory 
selfenrollment of able-bodied male white citizens between the ages of 18 
and 45. It provided that they should be organized into divisions, 
brigades, regmients, battalions, and companies, as the several State 
legislatures might direct, but recommended to the State legislatures 
a particular organization. It apportioned the officers to the men, 
ami it stopped tliere. A committee of Congress in 1808 ex|)ressed 
the opinion that this act of May 8, 1792. carried the Vederal power 
to the extreme limits of the const itutioinii authority of (^ongress. 

President Jefferson submitted a scheme somewhat similar to the 
Knox scheme in 1S03. That was referred to bv tlie Secretarv of War 
when he appeared before yon. It fell, as Jefl"ei*so!\ said, under the 
weight of local opposition. 

The next hio:hlv federalized citizen soldierv srheme tliat engjatxeil the 
attention of Congress was presented by Mr. Monroe in 1813. He was 
Acting Secretarv of War wheg he sn])niitted the scheme. A modifi- 
cation of that scheme by the chaimian of tlie Senate committee, and 
subsequently known as the Giles scluMue. was likewise considered, 
but without any result. 

The period following the War of IHIJ was chacterized hv intense 
thought in congressional circles upon the subject of a national defense. 
The outcome was the offer of a con>titiitiotial amendment by William 
Henrv Harrison, who was then cliainnan of tlie House ConinHtt<»e 
on Military Affairs. That amendment looked to granting to the 
General Government concurrent jurisdiction with the States over 
the matter of the training of the militia, and concurrent jurisdiction 
with the States over the public school system of tfie country to the 
extent necessarv to engrait upon lira: school sy^t<'in the principle of 
compulsory military t rainincr. 

Senator du Pont. Was that ever suhniittcci i Did it pa» Congress ? 

Gen. Crowder. There was no action upon tb.at. 

vSenator nr Pont. No action was taken t 
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Gen. Crowder. No action at all, so far as I can inform myself. 

Senator Catron. What year was Harrison chairman of the <ioiii- 
mittee ? 

Gen. Crowdeu. 1818. 

But by far the most highly federalized scheme that has ever com,e 
before tne Congress was that presented by Secretary of War Poinsett 
in 1840. 

Secretary Poinsett's scheme carried the Federal power further than 
it had ever been proposed to be carried. He provided for calling out 
the militia for purposes of training. He was promptly reminded by 
a committee of Congress that the power of the General Government 
to call out the militia was limited to three purposes, and that training 
was not one of them. He admitted tlie force of the constitutional 
objection to his Rchome and did not insist upon it. He suggested in 
lieu thereof a scheme *of volunteering for instruction, which would be 
about the scheme you would have if you set in motion in time of peace 
the provisions of your 1914 volunteer bill, permitting the militia to 
volunteer each year; to be mustered into service and mustered out 
each year for the purpose of training. 

But Secretary Poinsett's scheme was rejected, or rather was not 
accepted by Congress, and so the matter slept until after the period of 
the Civil War, when the agitation for a federalized mihtia was 
renewed. 

The agitation was carried on through the years until it culminated 
in the enactment of the Dick bill, which was the most highly feder- 
alized measure that we liave ever had enacted into law. In that bill 
I think it is admitted generally that the Congress transcended its 
constitutional powers in legislating for the militia in two regards. 
First, because it undertook to place officers of the Regular Army 
in command relations to the National Guard, which, of course, can 
not be done as long as the power to govern the mUitia is reserved 
to the States. It undertook, further, to put officers of the National 
Guard in command relations with the Regular Army. I take it that 
no one will insist that that legislation is constitutional. 

The second regard in which the Dick bill was declared to have an 
imconstitutional provision was in the provision it made that the 
militia could be used within or without the United States. That 
matter came before my office for consj deration in February, 1911. 
At that time the General Staff was considering seriously the situation 
to the south of us and engaging in some preliminary studies. The 
question was asked if the National Guard was available for the 
purpose of an Army of occupation. I went into that question as 
thoroughly as I could and reached the conclusion tha^the militia were 
not available for such a purpose; basing my conclusion on the con- 
stitutional limitations respecting this force, that they could be called 
out only for the purpose of executing the laws of the Union, suppres- 
sing insurrection, and repelling invasion. Clearly there was no law of 
the Union to be executea in Mexico ; there was no such insurrection as 
the Federal Constitution had in contemplation to be suppressed there; 
and certainly there was no invasion to repel, the object being to 
make one. 

There was further agitation and the question went to the Attorney 
General. He took that view, and the question is now a settled one, 
so far as administrative lawyers can settle a question. 
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There then commenced the agitation for new schemes of federahza- 
tion of the miUtia to see if there was not some way of extending the 
power of the National Government over them so tliat we could train 
them to the point of developing them into dependable first-lme troops. 
Tlie question of how far we can go depends upon the grant of power 
to the Federal Government over the militia. Tlie Constitution 
answ^ers that question in these terms: 

Congress shall have power to provide for ortjaiiiziii^. arining, and disciplinini: the 
militia and for governing siirh pxrt of them as may bv en^pNn-t d in the servioe oi the 
I nited States, reservini; to the States, re. p.H-tively, the i^pp )iiitmenl of the oflirers 
and the authority, of training the militia according: to the dinripliiie preM-rilM-d hy 
(.'ona:ress«. 

In determining the extent of this grant we may have recourse, 
initially, to the proceedings of the constitutional convention. I avail 
myself of the condensation of the convention de])a,te used by Justice 
Bell of the Supreme Court of Texas in his dissenting opinion in Ex 
parte Coupland (26 Tex. Kpts., 425-429). The State supreme court 
in that case affirmed the constitutionality of the Confederate' con- 
script laws. Justice Bell, in tb'^ course of his dissenting opinion, said: 

When the subject of the militia was under di.<5ru»^ion in the federal con\ention 
which franed the ConMitution of the United States, a loi'g and intere.^ling debate 
tran^jpired, wiih which the student»s of our iK)liti( al hi.^t< ry are fan iliar and which 
need not be quoted extensively. It wa.s ])r()]K>h;cd by Mr, Shenran to strike out 
the clause reserving to the State the right to train the militia. Mr. EIlt?iw<»rth ren^arked 
that the objection would a])ply as well to the reservati()n to the Slates of the aj)p<;int- 
ment to offices, and doubted the ])ropriety of .striking out either. Mr, King said 
that by or^nizing. the conjT:,itte<» ncant proportioning the ofiiMT- and nen; by 
arming, spedtying the kind, --ize. and ca^ib<'r ol" arm.^; and l)y di ripiining. pre.-rribing 
the iLanual exert L^e. e\olutions. etc. Mr. (ierrx- said the j)ower in the I nited States 
as explained by Mr. Kind, would niake the States drill wrm-antc*. lie had as lief 
let the citizens of ^fassachuM'tts be di-anr.ed as to take the (on.n.and from the State 
and subject them to the general legislature. It would be regarded as a .^y.^tem of 
deei)otism. In the progre.-^s of the debate Mr. Nfadi.^on nio\ed to an;end the elause 
relating to the apjxiintn ent of off een^. as i')Ilows: "re<-r\ing to the States respec- 
tively the appointn^ent ot the olfCcrs in.d<T tl e rank of <:<'n< ral nllicr'rs." Mr. Sher- 
man comddered this as alx-olutejy ir.adn i.-.-i])ie. He .-aid that if ;he i)e(»p]e should 
be so far a*<leep as to allow the nio.«t influential oflirers of the n ilitia to be app^^inted 
by the Gen'^ral Govenunent. every r. an of discernment v.-ould n-use them by Miimding 
the alarm to them. Mr. (i«*rrv said let us at muv destroy the Stat<« goNeniments, 
have an executive for life, or h<re(litar\-. and a j ntper .-<'iiate. tlu-n tlure w<-uld be 
some consL^tency in givii-g full powers to the Cep.eral (iovernment; but iu- the States 
were not to be abolish^'d he wondered at the attemj)ts that were n.ade to eive powers 
inconsistent with their exi.-tence. He u-arned the convention nirain.-t j»ushing the 
experiment too far. Mr. MadLson .-aid. "As the greatest danger is that of di-union 
of the States, it it nece.s,<ary to guard apiin.-t it by L'iving .--ulhcient powers to the 
common gr)vemment. and as the trreatesi dangrT to liberty is from large Ftanding 
armies, it is best to prevent them by an <.*ffef tual j>n»vision f(tr a good ndiiiia." Mr. 
Madison's amendnjent was reject<'d by a vote of ei<:ht States to three*, or of none to 
two, it is not certain which. On the cpiestion to ain"*'** to "the re.'ier\ ii.g to the States 
the appointment of the ofh<'ens." it was agreed U> without a di-s^'Uiiui; \ote. 1 think 
this statement of the de})ate rand all (*onteni}X)raneou.- expo.-^itionsi .-hows ni(}<X c<in- 
clusively that the franier? of the eoiL-titution of the I nit'd States intended to res* r\-e 
to the States such a ci>ntr'»l over tlie uiiiiiia as would n.ake the Sial«*s se<ure aeain.'it 
the encroachnu nta of the (ieneml (ioverniijent. and a.- w«.ul<i enable the peo])Ie 
to maintain their liberties. 

The Chairman. You have read from a dissenting opininn of Judge 
Bell, of the Texas Supreme Court? 
Gen. Crowder. Yes, sir. 
The Chairman. Was the majority of tin* court against hi^ views < 
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Gen. Crowder. The majority of the court was against his views. 
The majority upheld the constitutionality of the Confederate con- 
script law. Justice Bell decided against the constitutionality of the 
conscript law, and in the course of his dissenting opinion made this 
reference to the proceedings of the constitutional convention. 

I avail myself further of a condensation of the same debate, pre- 
pared by Maj. Hunt, of the Annv, from the Documentary History of 
the Constitution of the United States, derived from the manuscripts 
deposited in the Bureau of Rolls, State Department, volume 3, as 

follows: 

• 

Mr. Mason moved that the lei^isliture be given '*the power to regulate the militia" 
(p. 656), which was referred to the committee. Later, on the same day, after a discus- 
sion of the power "to make riilen and reo^uUtions of the land and naval forces," he 
moved as an additional power "to make laws for the regulation and discipline of the 
militia of the several Stites, reserving to the States the appointment of the officers" 
(p. 561). lie modified^ the motion again later so that the General Government should 
not have control over more than one-tenth part of the militia in any one year. Both 
propositions were referred to the committee (p. 564). A\Tien it was again reported 
out on August 21 it re.\d: "To make laWcs for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the officers 
and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
the United States" (p. 574). The clause was debated at various times on August 21, 
22, and 23. particularly with reference to the construction to be given the terms 
"oi|;anize, " "arm, " and "discipline. " On the 23d, Mr. Madison proposed that they 
limit the power of the State to the appointment of regimental officers only, as was the 
case under the Confederation, but this proposition received the vote of only three 
States, New Hampshire, South Carolina, ancl Georgia (p. 599). The clause was finally 
agreed to on August 23 in the same form as introduced on August 21, but in the report 
of the committee on style and arrangement on September 12 they substituted "to 

Erovide for" in lieu of "to make laws for" in the first line, and "Congress" for "the 
Tnitei State?" in the la^t line, and in this form it was finally adopted. 

We get from these condensations a very narrow construction of the 
powers of Congress over the militia. *^ Organizing" meant propor- 
tioning the officers and men; ** arming*' meant specifying the kmd. 
size, and caUber of arms; and '^discipHning*' meant prescribing a drill 
book. We get also from them the suggestion that it was prominently 
writ in the minds of those framers of this particular provision of the 
Constitution that the militia they were authorizing and regulating 
was primarilv a State force and only contingently and within quite 
a restricted field could it be a Federal force. 

Coming now to judicial construction, I think I can assure the com- 
mittee that there is no authoritative construction of this clause of 
the Constitution by any Federal court, though there has been one 
construction by a State court. In construing related powers over 
the militia, certain Federal judges have, by way of dictum, remarked 
on the construction this clause should receive. I will now attempt 
to call to the attention of the committee such judicial discussion 
of this character as I have been able to find, first noting that which 
affirms the broadest power in the Congress. 

Says Justice Washington, in Houston v. Moore, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the Umted States in 1820: 

Congress has power to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining them (militia) ; 
and the power being unlimited except in the two particulars of officenng and training 
them according to the discipline to be prescribed by Congress, it may be exerciaea 
to any extent tnat may be deemed necessary by Congress. (5 Wheaton, p. 16.) 
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Justice Johnson, in the same case, in a concurring opinion, stated 
the power in this way : 

The power of Congre«8 over the militia is limited but bv two reservations in favor of 
the States, namely, the right of officering and that of training them. (Idem., p. 36.) 

The Supreme Judicial C^ourt of Massachusetts, in 1859, answering 
an inquiry by the governor and Council of Massachusetts, as to 
whether the Legislature of Massachusetts could enroll in the militia 
any persons other than those enumerated in the act of (Congress ap- 
proved May 8, 1792, replied: 

** Organizing" obviously includcH the power of determining who shall compose the 
body known as the militia. The general principle is, that a militia shall consist of the 
able-bodied male citizens. But this description is too vague and indefinite to be laid 
down as a practical rule; it req^uirea a provision of positive law to ascertain the exact 
a^ which shall be deemed neither too young nor too old to come within the descrip- 
tion. One body of legislators might think the suitable age would be from 18 to 45, 
others from 16 to 30 or 40, others from 20 to 50. Here the power is given to the Gen- 
eral (lovemment to fix the age precisely, and thereby to put an end to doubt and un- 
certainty; and the power to determine who shall compose the militia, when executed, 
equally determines who shall not be embraced in it, because all not selected are neces- 
sarily excluded. 

The question upon the construction of this provision of the Consiituiion is. whether 
this power to determine who shall compose the mi'itia is exclusive. And we are of 
opinion that it is. * . * * The (ieneral (jovernment bavin*: authority to deter- 
mine who shall and who may not compose the militia, and hivin,' so determine<l, 
the State y:ovemment h:ia no Ie..ral authority to prescribe a different (*nrol Iment.. * * * 

We are therefore of opinion that the lei^islature of this Common wealth can not ron- 
Htitutionallv provide for the enrollment in the militia of any persons otliiT than those 
enumeiated in the a' t of Congress of Mav, 1792, hereinbefore cited. ( 14 ( iray > \faRs. ). 
p. 618.) 

As favoring a narrower constniction of the powers of the G.>iieral 
Government over the mihtia, we have to citc^ the ()})ini()n of Justice 
Story in the case abeady cittnl of Houston r. Moore. In a dissentipg 
opinion he vigorously comhated the views of Justice Washington 
a!}d Justice Johi'son in lant^tiage as follows: 

It is almost too plain for arj:um('nt that the power here j^iven to Conirress o\'er the 
militia is of a limite<l nature anrl (onlin-^d to the objecis specitied in these clauses. 
antl that in all other respe-'ts and for all oihcr purpo^^i^^ the luilitiii are su})jert to the 
control and government of the State authority. Nor can the reservation to the Stages 
of the apj)ointment ol" the o I'cers and th(» anthoriiy of (rainini? the militia according 
to the discipline pres.rihed hv Conircss be justly {'ousiclerod weakenin*^' this conclu- 
sion. That reservation constitutes an exception merely from the power ^'iven to 
<'on<JTes8 "to provide for orvMuizinu'. arminj:. and di-^ ipiinini: the militia" and is a 
limitation upon the authority whit h would otherwise have devolved upon it as \jo 
the appointment of o licers. Hut the exce])tion from a iriven power can not upon 
any proper reasonin\f be construed as an enumeration of all the powers which belong? 
to the States over the militia. What those ])ow(ts ure must depend upon their own 
constitutions, and what is no' taken awav by the Conslitution of the Cnited Suites 
must be considered as retained by the States or ihe people. ('> Whe.ii.. |). 51.) 

In the oi)iniou of the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois in 
Dunne v. The People (94 111. Rcd., 121), decicUMJ in lS7i), the court 
adopts the view of Justice Story, holdinj^ that, (juoting from syllabus: 

The re<leral Constitution does not confer on Courress unlimiied power over the 
miiitia of the several SUites. but it is re.«^(ri'te'l lo specific objt^'ls enunieriite<l. and 
for all other purposes the miliiia of the States renuiius subject to State le_ris]ation. 
The power of a Siate over its militia is not derive 1 from the* Const iiui ion of the Cnitjul 
States. It is a power the States hid before? the idoiJiion of tluit insirunient, and its 
exercise bv the States not beint? ])rohibited by it, il si ill remains with the States. 
subject only to the paramount authority of acts of ConL:res> ena( ted in ])ursuanc(' of 
the Constitution. 
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The reservation to the Statea of the power of appointin? tho officers of the niilitia 
and authority to train accordin,' to the discipline pres:,Tibed by C\)n'jrre3s doe3 not 
place any restri tion upon the States in respect of if^ power of conr^urreuL legislation 
concernin^^ its militia. The ex'^eption from a j^iven |K)wer can not be considered as 
an enumeration of all the powers whi< h belong to the Staces over the militia. 

The Supreme Court of Florida, in the case of Acker v. Bell, decided 
December 12, 1911, adopted substantijilly the views of Justice Story, 
holding in that case that the power given to Congress to organize the 
mihtia does not relate to or uiclude the enlistment of a soldier, but 
relatas to tho distribution of the personnel of the Army or militia 
into units, remarkiiig in this respect as follows: 

Organization relates to the distribution of the personnel of the Army or militia, 
both commissioned and enlisted, into units. It provides for the distribution of the 
personnel into different arms and corps, such as Infantry, Cax'alry, Artillery, Staff 
Corps, Medical Corps, Signal Corps, etc., and the distribution of the personnel in each 
arm of the sendee corps into different units, such as divisions, bri^BtdeR, companies, 
platoons, sections. fl<}uads, etc., and, fiulher, into different ranks or grades, such as 
generals, colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants, servants, cor- 
porals, pri^'ates, etc.- Enlistment is the contract of service that a soldier, as dis- 
tin^ished from the oflficer, enters into with the State ror the United States. The 
€nhstment may be different in each State, some for seven years, some for five years, 
flome for three years, with varying provisions for enlistment, and yet the organization 
of all may be the same, but it is essential to the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
forces caUed into the national service that the oi^ganization thereof should be the 
same — one harmonious whole. (57 So. Rep. 356.) 

These are all the cases that I have found in which judges have 
remarked upon the interpretation which this militia clause of the 
Constitution should receive. 

CONGRESSIONAL OPINION AS TO THE EXTENT OF THIS POWER. 

We have the authority of Maj. Gen. Fry for the statement that in 
1803 the committee reported to the House that ''after full investiga- 
tion'' they were of the opinion that the law of May 8, 1792, '^em- 
braceth all the objects of a militia institution delegated to Congress.'' 
(Fry's Military Miscellanies, p. 261.) 

In a report from the Committee on the Militia, June 6, 1840 
(Rept. No. 584, 26th Cong., 1st sess.), the provision of the Constitution 
respecting Federal power over the militia received a narrow con- 
struction. That committee said: 

Thus, an enrollment seems the extent of organization, the distribution of arms in 
quotas to the States, and a system of discipline adopted by Congress, in the enforce- 
ment of which ttiQ training is specially reserved to the States, is the extent of the 
authority indisputably concedea in the (Constitution to the General Government. 

In a report of the House Committee on the MiUtia, April 7, 1880 
<Rept. No. 763, 46th Cong., 2d sess.), that committee favored a broader 
i^onstruction, saying: 

The purposes and provisions of this clause are clearly and distinctly stated and 
scarcely aamit of misinterpretation. The States are expressly limited to the ap- 
pointment of the officers and to training the militia, and in training it according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

When the Dick bill was on its passat^e. Senator Foraker brought 
forward the view that under the Uonstitution of the United States 
the State determines to what extent it will have an organized militia. 
Replying to this view, Senator Bacon remarked as follows : 

I think the Senator is mistaken in that suggestion, and 1 was coming to that very 
point. Under the provision in the Gonstitation which permits the General Govern- 
ment to provide for organizing the militia (and that exact word is used), 1 think it is 
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competent for the General Government to prescribe that there shall be a certain number 
of militia enrolled in each State, in proportion thereof, and I believe it is perfectly 
competent to draft a bill which would be conatitutional, which would prescribe the 
number of militia to be organized in each State. (Vol. 3t), Cong. Rec, p. 500.) 

The judiciiil and congressional opinion which I have hero recapitu- 
lated presents those two extremes of view respecting the power of 
Congress over the militia: One that the words ** organizing, ''arm- 
ing/' and ** disciplining" are words of broad import, and pass to the 
Congrass the whole of the power over the miUtia except the powers 
expressly reserved, namely, to officer and train, and, of course, with 
the exception of the power impliedly reserved, namely, to govern the 
militia when not under call; and the other, that the power of Congress 
over the militia is limited to proportioning the officers and men, to 
specifying the kind and character of arms, and to prescribing a drill 
book. Congress must logisLite in deference to one or the other of 
these views, and the degree of federalization of militia will depend 
upon the choice made. 

Adopting the view most favorable to Federal control, I would list 
amon^ the hitherto unused jpower of Congress over the militia the 
followmg: 

(1) The power to prescribe lower age limits for service in the 
Organized Militia and other conditions of the enlistment contract, 
so as to insure the presence in the Organized MUitia of any State of 
men in a position to respond to the call of the General Government 
without the severance of too many local ties; in other words, prescribe 
the organization of the recruiting service of the Organized Militia. 

(2) The power to prescribe the qualifications of officers, providing 
in this regard that no person shall be appointed an officer in the 
Organized Militia whose qu^ilifications for the appointment are not 
established by an examinr.tion approved by the Secretary of War. 

(3) The power to provide the total strength, and the proportionate 
strength of the several arms, branches, and corps, line and staff, of the 
Organized Militia in each State, so that when assembled under call 
of the General Government it will constitute well-balanced brigades, 
divisions, and field armies. 

(4) The power to prescribe who shtiU constitute the exempt classes 
to thet exclusion of the exercise of State power on the same subject. 

But the existence in the Congress of these four powers is negatived 
by the reasoning of Justice Story and of the Supreme Courts of Illinois 
and Florida. 

Conceding for the moment that Congress has tliese powers and has 
legislated under each of them, I want to ask what coercive power 
it has over States and the State forces to enforce what it has pre- 
scribed? I know of none. It can only have recourse, as in the 
matter of training, to purchasing control; that is, by conditioning 
Federal appropriations upon compliance with Federal law. The 
Dick bill as amended now says to tlie Organized Militia, submit 

irourselves to Federal training and you shall be paid. With the same 
ecrality and propriety, G^ngress can say to governors appoint as 
officers only from among those certified to you by tlie War Depart- 
ment, and all such officers will be placed on tlie Federal pay roll. 
Exact the kind of enlistment contract prescribed by Congress and 
all men subscribing to such an enlistment contract will be placed 
on the Federal pay roll. And in this way one after another of the 
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reserved powers of the States may be encroached upon and usurped 
and the States become entirely divested of their control. I sub- 
scribe to the view expressed by the Secretary of War to the House 
Military Committee at a recent hearing that such legislation will not 
stand the slightest judicial test. 

But independently of legal objections to such legislation, I think 
the system is inherently weak. In its last analysis the control of 
Congress depends upon the consent of the State and the State forces 
to be controlled. 1 have never been able to see how a military 
system could be built upon this principle. As well you might send 
an army into the field where the right of the general to command 
depended upon the consent of the troops to be commanded. 

it may bo urged against the view I have expressed that we have 
been living under such a system as I condemn since the enactment 
of the Dick bill in 1903 and can continue to live under it. But em- 
barrassments have occurred; and one such embarrassment I will 
bring to the attention of the committee. During the period of joint 
encampment held in New England in 1910, in which organizations 
of the Organized Militia of the State of New York participated, aii 
officer of the New York militia, becoming dissatisfied, left his organi- 
zation and returned to the State of New York. The highest legal 
authority of the Organized Militia of that State, an attorney who I 
understand enjoys an enviable reputation at the bar of that State, 
gave it as his opmion that it was very doubtful whether the governor 
of the State had any authority to order the militia outside of the 
State, and that it was likewise a matter of doubt whether the military 
code of the State of New York would follow the militia of that State 
into another State and be operative to denounce and punish oflfenses 
there committed. 

If this view be correct, it would not be possible for any National 
Guard officer to enforce his authority outsiae of the State limits. 

There is another objection to the present system to which I have 
already referred. Congress has undertaken to provide, in section 15 
of the Dick bill as amended, that the right of command at joint en- 
campments of the Organized Militia and Regular Army shall devolve 
upon the senior officer of the Regular Army or National Guard there 
present. I take it that there wilfbe no question that this provision of 
the Dick bill is unconstitutional. As long as the power to govern 
the militia remains with the States, as it does during periods of train- 
ing, it would seem to me not competent for Congress to place an officer 
of the Regular Army in commanci relations with the Organized Militia ; 
and, in the contrary case, I can not conceive that it would be compe- 
tent for Congress to invest a National Guard officer with command 
relations to the Regular Army. 

The Chairman. I think in the Revolution Connecticut refused to 
allow her troops to join the Federal forces? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes; but that case was disposed of by the 
Supreme Court later. They decided that the decision of the Presi- 
dent was final as to the necessitv for calling out the militia. 

The Chairman. So that theyliad to eoire in? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

We come now to the consideration of the scheme of feeleralization 
how pending before the Senate. I refer to what is popularly known 
as the militia pay bill. That bill provides for federalization of the 
militia in section 37, in these terms: 
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That DO money a[)propriated under the provisions of this act shall be |*aid to any 
person who has net. in addition to his obligation as a member of the Organized Militia 
of a State, Territory, or the Diptrict of Columbia, voluntarily subscribed an agree- 
ment tc- serve the United States in the manner provided in this act and in connection 
with such agreement taken an oath as a commissioned officer or enlisted man in the 
Army of the United States: Prcvidid, That the obligation to serve in the Army of 
the United States shall be effective from the date of the agreement and oath herein 
prescribed to create the status of officer and enlisted man in the Army of the United 
States: but officers and enlisted men subscribing such agreement and oath shall not, 
without the consent of Congress, be ordered into the active military service of the 
United States as a part of the Army thereof, nor shall they be entitled to the pay 
and emoluments of officers and enlisted men in the Army of the United States except 
as otherwise provided in this act. 

And then follows section 37a, providing that the President, with the 
consent of Congress, in time of war, or when war is imminent, or in 
grave international emergency renuiring the us(» of troops in (excess 
of tlie Regular Army of tlio I niten StaUs, may order into the r,ctive 
military service of the United Statts as a part of the Anny thereof 
anv portion of the OrgjMiiz d Militia, etc. 

llu» difTiculty tliat I Imve with this section is twofold. I think 
that I could write an cnlistm;nt contract und' r its authority which 
would definitely fix the status of the cnhstcd man as a member of tlie 
Federal Ami}', with t>ll tlie obligations that would (low from a dc^finite 
contract of enlistment. I can not answer for wimt the cflVct would 
be upon the State relations which the num is exp( cted to carrv along 
with this national oldi^xation. I do not think that anybody is in 
a position to answer as to tliat. 

To hold that a man may contract himself into this dual relation re- 
quires you to say that it is possible for a man to have two military 
allegiances, one to the gt^yernor of a State and the other to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; that is, to have coexisting allegiances to 
two commanders in chief who are not in such relations to each other 
that one could cou'mand the other. I find great difficulty in that. 

Senator i>v Pont. That D/trnlly occiinTd in the War of 1812, did 
it not ^ Prr.ctically th(^ rh'tions of the governors of ConiKMticut 
and Massachusetts wt re absolutely at variance witii the (uneral Gov- 
ernment, were they not i 

Gen, Crowder. It presented itself in the A^'ar of 1812, in this 
form: The men had been called out under the constitutional clauses 
and were in the service^ of the United States. They received an 
order to cross the frontier. They declined to obey th(» order on the 

f round that they were not lia])le for service outside of the country, 
'hat took place at Detroit and was repeated at Niagara Falls. I 
think there was one otiier case where they refused to recognize the 
authority of the PresichMit of tlie I'nitcMl States or his officers to issue 
an order of that character. 

The second difficulty 1 have with this section is that it undertakes 
to vest Federal office by agreenient. 1 do not know any way of con- 
ferring Federal office except througli the exercise of t!ie appointing 
power. 1 doubt very much whether you can do what this section 
proposes in the face of tlic* constitutional provisi(»n which vests the 
power of appointment in the President and certain subunlinate 
officers. Therefore, I do not see how tius can be ivade efrective. It 
is one of many forms of dual agreeTnent. Th(» IIou^c^ ])ill (^Hiniujite^ 
this dual agreement feature entinly and relies solely upon t!ie efli- 
cacy of a draft, but its draft is operative only in the event of actuid 
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or imminent war. It can not be resorted to to bring the militia into 
the service of the United States for the purpose of training and thus 

Srocure the Federal control of training that is so much needed if the 
Organized Militia are to bo developed into dependable first-line troops. 
That power to train is expressly reserved by the Constitution to the 
States. We have been invading that power by conditioning Federal 
appropriations, and there is no reason why any power of the State can 
not be invaded in the same way if the State is wilUng or complaisant. 
As the Secretary said in his testimony before the lS)Use committee, 
legislation of that kind, the purpose of which was to take away from 
the State its reserve power, would not stand the slightest judicial test. 

I do not know that you need to go particularly into the constitu- 
tionality of the draft. I think we can say very positively that that 
question is at rest. 

Senator du Pont. It is settled, you mean? 

Gen. Crowder. It is settled. The decisions both North and 
South on the conscript acts of the Federal and Confederate Govern- 
ments leave nothing to be said. They have silenced all contention 
that the draft is not constitutional power. The constitutionality of 
the Confederate conscript act was very generaEy assailed in four 
courts of last resort in four different States of the Confederacy. 

The Chairman. And sustained ? 

Gen. Crqwder. Universally sustained. It was also assailed in one 
supreme court in the North — the State of Pennsylvania. At first 
the court stood three to two against the constitutionality of the law, 
and upon a rehearing of the case the vote was reversed. The power 
of the General Government to draft was sustained everywhere it was 
judicially questioned. 

The Chairman. In time of war? 

Gen. Crowder. It is not limited to time of war. The power exists 
at all times. 

Senator Thomas. Would not the decision limit it? 

Gen. Crowder. No, the decisions did not limit the power to draft 
except in one regard to which I will call the attention of the commit- 
tee. All thfe decisions were broad enough to sustain the power to 
raise armies by conscription, not alone in time of war but in time of 
peace as well. That the committee may have a ready reference to 
these cases and verify for themselves the construction I place upon 
them, I will cite them: Kneedler v. Lane (45 Pa. (State), 238); Ex 
parte Coupland (20 Tex. Rep., 388) ; Ex parte Tate (39 Ala. Rep., 
254); Fit/.s:er;ild v, Harris (33 (Sup.) Ga., 54): Jones?;. Warren (34 
Ga., 28); Jeffers i\ Fair (33 Ga., 347); Burroughs v. Peyton (16 Grat- 
tan (Va.), 470). 

I do not think that I have misunderstood the opinions as sustain- 
ing the proposition that the power of Congress to raise and support 
armies is plenary in all respects, and that its control over the entire 
question is unqualified, absolute, and exclusive. That there is no 
expres.s limitation upon the power will be at once conceded. I do not 
think that any limitation is to be implied. Hamilton brings this fact 
out with great emphasis when he says with reference to this power that 
the power ought to exist without limitation — 

bpcausr* it is not impDssib'e to forest^e or U) define the extent and variety of national 
exigencies, and the corresponding extent and variety of the means necessary to satifsfy 
them. The circumstances which endanger the safety of nations are infinite. And 
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for thid reaM)ii no constitutional flhacklefl can wisely bo impjsed on the pK)wer to 
which the care of it is committed. * ♦ ♦ It must be admitted, as a necessary con- 
seauence, that there can be no limitation of that authority which is to provide for the 
deiense and protection of the community in any matter essential to iu efficacy — that 
is, in any matter essential to the formation, protection, or supp >rt of the national 
forces. (Whiting, War Powers of ('ongress, p. 35.) 

The southern courts which passed upon the question did, however, 
recomize one limitation on the power to raise armies by conscription. 
The Virginia Court of Appeals and the Supreme Courts of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Texas took this general view, that whenever in the 
operation of the Confederate conscript acts it was sought to lay hands 
upon an agency of the State government, thus impau*ing the opera- 
tions of that government, constitutional limits had been tran- 
scended; and I am compelled to invite attention to the fact that one 
of these courts, the Virginia court, went further in its discussion and 
raised the question whether, in the operation of the Confederate draft 
act the Organized Militia of that vState could be taken, but dismissed 
the question with this remark: 

It is sufficient for the purpa**es of this (ieciyiun to nee, a** we do, that neither of the 
acta of Congress, the validity of which ha« been called in quention, does destroy or 
impair the organization of the militia. It will he time enough when a case is brought 
before us in which the or^nization of the militia is destroyed or impaired by Con- 
grees to inquire what limits are fixed to their action in this respect. (16 Gratton's 
Rep., 483, 484.) 

The Virginia court thus reserv(Kl its opinion upon the <|uestion 
whether a draft of the Organized Militia, such as is proposed in the 
House bill, would be within the constitutiont 1 power of Congress. I 
can not from my study of the subject as a whole entertain any doubt 
on the question. Our Revolutionary history attests the fact that the 
Statics not infrequently raised their quotas for the Continentj:l Anny 
by drafts upon their Organized Militia.. The framers of the Consti- 
tution were, of course, familiar with this fact and I think thev mei nt 
to authoiize any form of draft with which they were ftmiiliar. It 
would be strange indeed if the power of the General Government to 
raise armies by draft was not effective to reach the only body of our 
arms bearing population that has some military training, and besides 
this particular instrumentality of our State governments is contin- 
gently an instrumentnlity as well of the Federal Government. 

Senator Catron. Did the Confederate constitution liave the same 
provision that ours has? 

Gen. Crow^der. They were identical with the corresponding pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution. 

The Chaikman. Applying that doctrine that you say the courts 
have universally sustained; that is. the power Co exercise the draft, 
either in time of war or in time oi peace, would the system of uni- 
versal training be sustained under those same decisions? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes; there is no doubt about that. It is within 
the power of Congress to establish imiversal training. It is within 
the power of Congress to conscript the whole of the arms bearing 
popiuation or to adopt selective conscription. 

The Chairman. Then, Congress can reach out into the States and 
touch the individual and compel him to perform a duty, while they 
can not use the instrumentalities of the States ^ 

23380— PT 14—16 4 
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Gen. Orowder. Yes. Certain of the opinions are broad enough 
to justify the conclusion that the courts announcing them contem- 
plated a drafting power broad enough to take even the instrumen- 
talities of the State government, and it is an interesting fact that the 
Federal conscript act of March 3, 1863, exempted but one State 
official, the governor; and so far as I know the execution that that 
act received required of State officials, including the judiciary, to 
pay commutation money or provide substitutes. 

The Chairman. They all had to got 

Gen. Crowdeb. That was the requirement of the act. I have not 
examined the details of its execution to know whether they carried 
it that far in actual practice, but there were no express exemptions 
of these State officials. If they were drawn they would have to 
make the same response as any other citizen. 

The Chairman. Since this question of universal training has come 
up, Gen. CVowder, it is insisted not only that it is unconstitutional, 
but it is insisted that it is violative of tne spirit of the Constitution. 
According to your views, it is not violative of either the letter or 
the spirit of tlie Constitution ? 

Gen. Crowder. No; when you consider that the first proposition 
that the Congress of the United States considered laid hands on every 
able-bodied citizen between 18 and 60 and required them to undergo 
military training providing for a kind of cadet instruction, of those 
betwoc^n 18 and 20, inclusive, you see what the men of the constitu- 
tional period thought about universal military training. 

The Chairman. That was the act of 1792? 

Gen. Crowder. That was the the Knox plan, which led up to the 
act of 1792. 

The Chairman. How long did that act remain in force? 

Gen. Crowder. Until the passage of the Dick bill in 1903. 

The Chairman. That was an irapUed repeal? 

Gen. Crowder. No, it was an express repeal of everything but 
section 1661. 

The Chairman. But the purpose of the Dick bill was to go even 
further than the act of 1792 to federalize the National Guard ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the other purposes of the bill were subse- 
quently voided by that decision of the Attorney General ? 

Gen. CHOWDER. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I would like to have those two decisions in the 
record. 

Gen. Crowder. I can furnish copies of the decisions. I think they 
are probably as exhaustive discussions of the development of the 
militia as have been made. 

(The decisions referred to are as follows:) 

War Dbpartment, 
Office ok the Judge Advocate General, 

Washington, December £9 f 19 U. 
The Secretary of War 

(Through the Chief of Staff). 

Sir: I am in receipt of your request for my opinion upon certain propositiona sub- 
mitted by the War College concerning the uae of the Organized MiiUa or National 
Guard when called into the service of the United States, stated as follows: 

*' (I) Would it not be unconstitutional to authorize the mairtenance at war strength 
of militia after having been called into the service of the United States by recruits 
from a United States reserve? 
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**(2) How may the Geueral Govemme^t keep recruited to proper strength the 
militia called into the service of the United States and conform to the spirit of the 
Constitution? 

*' (3) Would it be unconstitutional to organize part of the militia as a United States 
Volunteer Reserve? (Debated during the 2d ses8., 57th Cong.) 

*' (4) Is it constitutional to authorize the Presiilent to call out the militia and send 
it into a forei^ country as part of an army? * ' 

By verbal iixstruvtions communi ated to me since your request for an opinion was 
received, I am directed to limit my iliscussion to the fourth of the above inquiries, 
restated in the folio a ing form: 

" (4) Under exiHii^ laws may the Pre^^ideat call out the National (luard and send 
it into a foreign country ^ith trie Regular Army as a part of an army of occupation, 
and especiallv in <'aae the Uuite<l Staten 8houl<l intervene in the affairs of another 
nation?" 

In order to answer this inquiry satisfactorily it will lie necessary, first, to consider 
generally the Military Establishment of the United States, and especially the cluir- 
acter and purposes of the National (luard or the militia of the several States constitu- 
tionally organized as such. 

The following are the provisions of the ('onstitution which constitute the authority 
for raising the land Military Establishment : 

'* Congress shall have power * * *. 

"To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall be for 
a longer term than two years; 

.«» « ♦ 'Pq provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

''To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in the service oi the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively the appnntment of the olficers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline prescribed by C'ongress." (V. S. Constitution, 
Art. I, sec. 8.) 

No other provision of the Constitution has any material bearing upon the meaning 
of those above quoted save perhaps the second amendment, wliich reads: 

** A well-regulated militia, being necessary to a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed/' 

The first attempt of Congress to exercise its ("'institutional powers over the militia 
under the (constitution is found in a temporary act of September 29, 1789 (I Stat., 95), 
section 5 of which authorized the President to call into the service of the United States 
from time to time parts of the militia for the protection of the frontiers. A similar 
permanent provision was enac^ted, in section Hi of the act of April ,30, 1790 (I Stat., 
121). Neither act contained any provision looking to the organization or discipline 
of the militia. 

The first act providing generally- for calling forth the militia was that of May 2, 1791 
(1 Stat., 264), which likewise omitted any provif?ion for its organization or discipline. 
Said wt was to continue in force for two vears and until the end of the next session of 
Confess thereafter. It was followed by* the act of May S, 1792 (I Stat., 271), which 
provided for the organization and diw-lpline of the militia. The act of February 28, 
1795 (1 Stat., 424), was next passwl, which repealed and took the place of the old act 
of May 2, 1792, providing for th? calling forth of the militia, and which was about to 
expire by limitation. The acts of May 8, 1792, and February 28, 1795, with slight 
modifications and additions by .Miibsequent acts of C(»ngress, were incori>orated into the 
Revised Statutc»s as sections 1625 to 1661, inclusive. This legislation constituted the 
main bodv of th? law relating to th.' militia until the* pisng* of th"' act of January 21, 
1903 (32 Stat., 272), known as the Dick bill, which repealed all of tlu» above-mentioned 
sections of the Reused Statutes' excepting section 1661, and substituted other pro- 
\Tsions covering the entire subject. In this act the Organized Militia was first desig- 
nated as the National Guard. The act has been amf*n(l(»(l or added to every year since 
its passage, but the principal alterations were accomplished by the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat., 399), and as so amended it constitutes the law in force at the present time. 

The following provisions of the act of January 21, 1903, m* amended by that of May 
27, 1908 (.35 Stat., 400), relate more particularly to the (jue^tion under dis<*UHsion: 

'*Skc. t. That whenever the United Stales is invaded or in danger of invasion from 
any foreign nation, or of rebellion against the authority of thc^ Government of the 
United States, or the President is unable with the rc^gular forr-es at his command t<» 
execute the laws of the Union, it shall be lawful for the Pre^^ident to call forth such 
number of the militia * * * as he may deem necessary to repel such invasion, 
suppress such rebellion, vr to enable him to exe<*ute sueh laws ♦ ♦ ♦. 
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*'Sec. 5. That whenever the President calls forth the organized militia of any 
State ♦ ♦ ♦ to be employed in the service of the United States, he may specifv 
in his call the period for wnicn such service is rec^uired, and the militia so called shall 
continue to serve during the term so specified, either within cr without the territory 
of the United States, unless sooner relieved by order of the President: * * ♦ Pro- 
vided further^ That when the military needs of the Federal Government arising from 
the necessity to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, or repel invasion, 
can not be met by the regular forces, the organized militia shall be called into the 
service of the United States in advance of any volunteer force which it may be deter- 
mined to raise." 

From a general discussion in military circles, which immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed the enactment of the Dick bill, the impression has obtained in some quartere 
that the purpose of that law was to create or to call into existence, under the name of 
the National Guard, a distinct military organization with a status different from the 
militia treated of in the Constitution, and that this law was enacted, not only under 
the authority of Congress over the militia, but also under its general authority'to raise 
and support armies. As a consequence of this view, it is maintained that the National 
Guard has become practically a substitute for the volunteer arm>r, and as such may 
be used wherever tne volunteer forces may be used. The provision of the law that 
the National Guard should be called into service in advance of volunteers has con- 
tributed, no doubt, to this impression. It becomes important, therefore, to inquire 
into the meaning of the term '* militia" as used in the Constitution, and to consider 
whether or not the National Guard, as now or^nized in pursuance of the last legisla- 
tion upon this subject, corresponds to the militia of the Constitution, and wherein it 
differs from the Regular and volunteer Army. 

The powers of Congress over the land Military Establishment are, first, to raise and 
support armies; and, second, to provide for the organization and discipline of \h» 
mnitia of the several States and to call them into the service of the United States 
under certain conditions. Under the first power it maintains its Re^lar Army and 
raises its volunteer troops, which may be used for all purposes of a military fcrce and 
may be maintained and recruited as exigencies require, either by voluntary enlist- 
ment cr, as now conceded, by conscriptions, though this latter method of increasing 
the Army has been strenuously contested as involving an unconstitutional exercise 
of the power given for calling forth the militia of the States. (Kneedler v. T^ne, 45 
Pa., 238.) 

Besides the Regular Army or permanent Military Establishment maintained both 
in peace and war according to law, Congress, under the power conferred upon it to raise 
and support armies, provides for raising a volunteer army, which, according to section 
4 of the act of April 22, 1898 (30 Stat., 361), **ahall be maintained only during the ex- 
istence of war or while war is imminent, and shall be raised and organized, as in 
this act provided, only after Congress has or shall have authorized the President to 
raise sucn a force or to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of the 
several States." 

An authority of Congress already existed under the act of February 28, 1795, for the 
President to call the militia of the States into the actual service of the United States, 
under the conditions enumerated in the Constitution, the reference to the calling of 
such militia into the actual service of the United States as a condition under which 
the volunt-eer army might be raised and organized" should properly be restricted to 
cases where the President makes such a call during the existence of war or while war 
is imminent, and there is a consequent danger of in\'asion. Any other view would 
wipe out the limitation confining tne maintenance of the Volunteer Army to a time of 
war or while war is imminent. 

There is, therefore, no authority for raising and organizing a volunteer force without 
special legislation of Congress, except only when war actually exists or is imminent, 
and where reasons exist, as a consequence thereof, for calling out the militia. 

In addition to the power to raise and support armies, Congress may provide for or- 
ganizing and disciplining the militia of the States, and mav call them into the service 
of the United States under certain specified conditions. Tne Constitution did not un- 
dertake to define what was intended by the militia, but section 1 of the act of May 8, 
1792 (sec. 1627, R. S.), provided that— 

'^ Every able-bodied male citizen of the respective States, resident therein, and who 
is of the a^e of eighteen years and under the age of forty-five years, shall be enrolled 
in the mihtia." 

The act further provided for such enrollment and for the or^^anization, equipment, 
and drilling of tiie militia all of which was left to the discretion of the States. The 
sweepiiig and compulsory provisions of this act seem to have rested upon the idea that 
the militia comprised all persons in the State capable of bearing anns, and this idea 
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found expreesion in the discuasioDs which preceded and followed the adoption of the 
OonBtitution, as well as in the decisions of courts. This broad use of the term ''militia, ' ' 
as used in the Constitution was made the basis of attack upon the constitutionality ' 
of the draft act of March 3, 1863, by the minority of the court in the case of Eneedler v. 
Lane (supra). It was arj^ed that Congress by drafting citizens into the Volunteers 
then autnorized, was only drawing into that branch of the military service the con- 
stitutional militia which could only be called into service as militiamen, and then only 
for certain purposes. 

While the act of May 8, 1782, did not directly apply the term "militia" to any body 
of men, the act of January 21, 1903, reorganizing tne militia and calling it the National 
Guard, was more explicit, and stated definitely in section 1 that — 

"The militia shall consist of every able-bodied male citizen * * * who is more 
than eighteen and less than forty-five vears of age, and shall be divided into two classes: 
The Organized Militia known as the National Guard * * * and the remainder to 
be known as the Reserve Militia. " 

The militia as thus defined becomes coextensive with the citizenship of the country, 
capable of bearing arms within the age limits specified. Was this the sense in which 
it IS used in the Constitution? The popular conception associates the term "militia'' 
with bodies of armed men, more or less organized. The American Encyclopedia 
defines the term as — 

"A body of armed citizens trained for military dut^, who may be called out in cer- 
tain cases, but may not be kept in service like standing armies in time of peace. It 
differs from the levee en masse in having regular organization at all times. *^ 

It is evident, however, that the framers of the Constitution took a much more com- 
prehensive view of the meaning of the word * * militia. ' ' They must have been familiar 
with the militia system prevailing in England, from which most of them or their 
ancestors had recently immigrated, which system had existed in some form from Saxon 
times, surviving the military service of the feudal system introduced at the Norman 
Conquest. (1 Blackstone Comm., 412; Am. Enc, "Militia.**) 

"During Saxon time in England there was a fyrd, or national militia, service in 
whi h was one of the three duties — trinoda necessitas — to which every allodial pro- 
prietor was subject ♦ ♦ *. By the law known as the assize of arms, in 1181, 
every freeman was required to provide himself with a doublet of mail, an iron skull- 
cap, and lance." (Steven, Sources of the Constitution of the United States, 223.) 

The anr lent militia of England seems then to have consisted of the body of freemen 
rapahle of bearing arms who were expe'^ted to equip themselves for service, and the 
dutv of rendering military service on proper occasions was incumbent upon all capable 
of doing so. As a military force it was regarded as something distinct from the Regular 
Army, which was recruited by voluntary enlistments, and which was expected to serve 
iti» sovereign in war or pea^e, at home or abroad. The militia, on the contrary, were 
called to service only for spe ial occasions of a domestic nature, such as maintaining 
the public peace and repelling hostile invasions, and provision is found in English 
statute.-) to t^ie effect that the militia should not be taken out of the Kingdom. 

The American colonists at the time the Constitution was formed had had but little 
experience with regular annies and their military operations had f onsisted princi- 
pally in repelling the predator)- attacks of Indian savages and in waging a desultory 
war against them. This was accomplished by small military' bodies hastily brought 
together from the body of < itizenship capable of bearing arms in a manner similar to 
the a^^embling of the militia of England or the warlike clans of Scotland when inva- 
sion threatened. The peculiar condition of the frontier settlements required a mili- 
tary force for their defense s^iiich could be quickly assembled in small bands ready 
for a ^tion, without mu^h rejrard to organization, and most of the States at the time of 
the adoption of the ('onstitation had some sort of plan for organizing and using this 
body of citizen soldiers. The situation naturally implied compulsory service, and 
this idea was deeply impressed upon the minds of the early settlers. 

This was the miiitar>' situation which the framers of the Constitution had before 
them when they dratted the provisions for calling forth the militia and for organizing 
and di.sciplining them. To their minds the militia \vi\fl the principal military re- 
source of the country, involved compulsory service, and was to be availed of in erforc-- 
ing loral order and re.=?isting invasions; and vrn** clistinct from the rc^gular or standing 
army, service in whirh was voluntar>', and which could be "osed for all piu-posesof a 
military force, at home or abroad. It miLst tlicrefore be considered that the con- 
vention regarded the militia of the (Constitution \nth all the limitations upon that 
institution commonlv und(*rstood at the time, and that it was their purpose to give 
uniformity to the dirferent hxal military organisations that existed throughout the 
States, or should thereafter be forme.!, and to extend their service beyond the limits 
of their respective States, but for purposes similar to thcxse for which they had formerly 
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been employed. By thus pla^inif this military reeoiirce wlthift the reach of the Gren- 
eral Government under the limitations named in the Constitution they htpied to 
dispense with the necessity and expense of maintaining a lai*ge standing army in time 
of peace and at the slune time to avoid placing too great a military force within the 
absolute control of the General Government. 

It is apparent that the militia can not be effectually called into service without 
some sort of organization, and the original act of May 8, 1792, made no provision for 
compulsory organization by United States anthority,*but left that work to the several 
States. By the act of July 2, 1862 (12 Stat., 597) Congress provided that when the 
President should call forth the militia into the service of the United States, if from 
defects in the laws of the several States, or from failure in the execution of such laws, 
it should be found necessary to provide for enroUtl^ the inilitia. he was authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations therefor. This is the only law I find for the 
enrollment and forcible calling out of the militia by United States autboritv. Its 
operation during the Civil War was not successful in the single instance in which it 
was employed, and its subsequent use was abandoned. 

The act of January 21, 1903, abandoned the old compulsory idea of utilizing the 
reserve or unorganized militia, and made no provision for its emrollment. The orgBiii- 
zations formed under said act, and which are available for call by the President, are 
voluntary so far as the laws of the United States are concerned, and the policy has been 
inaugu^ted of maintaining militia oigaldzations by other means than by compulsory 
enrollments. 

The militia or the National Guard mav be called into the service of the United 
States for three specific purposes only: ^1) To execute the laws of the Union; (2) to 
suppress insurrections; and (3) to repel invasions. 

The purposes enumerated fall far short of those for which the R^ular Army may be 
employed, and hence a distinction is to be observed between the Army and the 
militia when called into service, not in the manner of service, but in the field of 
operation. The nature of the purposes enumerated indicate that the service of the 
militia should be domestic in character, and it was early claimed that they could not 
be taken beyond the limits of the United States. The Ohio militia in the begthning 
of the War of 1812 with Great Britain refused to cross the river at Detroit into Canadian 
territory, "alleging as a reason that they were not obliged to serve outside of the 
United States*'; and at the battle of Queenstown Heights fought on Canadian soil a 
number of militiamen refused to cross the Niagara River to aid their comrades who 
were actually engaged with the enemy, and who, as a consequence of su^h refusal, 
were defeated and compelled to surrender. The engagement resulted as a part of a 
movement or expedition for the invasion of Canada by the United States, and there 
was little ground for apprehension of an invasion by the British at the time, and little 
or no necessity existed for invading Canada to forestall such invasion. It may be 
doubted, therefore, whether they were not strictlv acting within their constitutional 
rights in insisting that their operations be confined to United States territory. Never- 
theless a broader view, and one which seems to be in harmonv with the spirit of the 
C/onstitution, might have justified the crossing of the international boundary line in 
order to attack and defeat the hostile force hovering near the botder and thus threaten- 
ing invasion, although immediate invasion might not have been imminent. The 
objection of the militia in this case to crossing the boundary line most likely had a 
deeper foundation in their opposition to the war. 

The earlv understanding that the militia could not be called to serve outside the 
limits of United States territory was adopted by constitutional writers. Ordronaiix. 
in his work on Constitutional Legislation, after enumerating the three purposes for 
which the militia mi^ht be called into the service of the United States, says: 

"These three occasions, representing necessities of a strictly domestic character, 
plainly indicate that the services reqiiired of the militia can be rendered only upon 
the soil of the United States or of its Territories. * * * In the history of this pro- 
vision of the Constitution there is nothing indicating that it was even contemplated 
that such troops should be employed for purposes of offensive warfare outsiae the 
limits of the United States." 

Von Holtz's Constitutional Law contains the statement (p. 170) that ''the militia 
can not be taken out of the country." 

This view was not based upon any decisions of competent tribunals, but was evi- 
dently deduced from the language of the Constitution and from opinions expressed 
by contemporaneous writers, and by the conduct of the people at the time that instru- 
ment was adopted. The Constitution itself contains no such limitation upon the 
services of the militia, and whatever limitation exists must flow from the language 
emploved in defining the purposes for which they may be called out. The suppres- 
sion of insurrection is of such a domestic character as necessarily to limit the opera- 
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tionefor that purpose to United States territcry, ^nce the expression could have no 
proper appUcatdon to insurrections arising outside of such territory. If the militia 
can be employed outside of the United States it must be by virtue of the authority 
to use it for one of the two other purposes named, to wit, to execute the laws of the 
Union and to repel invasions 

It has been sageested that the power to use the uiilitia to execute the lawn of the 
Union might jus^y their use abn)ad to protect the rights of American citizens arising 
under treaties or international law, as a part of the laws of the Union, since the Con- 
stiti tion provides (art 6): 

"That all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States shidl be the supreme law of the land.'' 

It might thus be argued that the use of the militia to enforce the ritjhta of American 
citizens arising under treaties of the United States with foreign powers is but the execu- 
tion of the laws of the lan<l, for which purpitse they may be constitutionally called out. 
But this position is untenable. The President is bound to see that the laws are duly 
executed, and in aid of thb duty he may call forth the militia of the States. By the 
execution of the laws is meant their execution within the jurisdiction of the United 
States where they apply, and not outside thereof where they have no force as such. 
Although rights:* of persons living outside of the Union mav arise under the laws or 
treaties thereof, the President has no authority by virtue of tiis office to undertake the 
execution of snch laws or treaties beyond United States territory in the wsense of enforc- 
ing them as laws of the land. Any attempt to do so would be a hostile invasion of the 
i'urisdiction of the nation concerned, and would naturally bring about a state of war. 
Phis would amount to an invasion of the province of Congress, which alone has the 
right to declare war and to forcibly maintain the rights of American citizens abroad, 
as against a nation. 

Ordronaux on constitutional legislation .says up«)n this point (p. 506): 

"Being the ministers of the law to enforce its commands they can only l)e t<um- 
moned by the lawmaking powei to act within the extent of its jurisdiction and in the 
manner prescribed by tne (Constitution. Ihey can not, consequently-, be used to 
invade tie t-erritory of a neighboring country or to enforce any public ni:hts abr>ad." 

In the case of Kneedler v. Lane (45 f*a., 238), Justice Stoiy, who delivered one of 
the opinions on behalf of the majoiity of the court, h.)I<iing that the draft act of March 
3, 1863, was constitutional and refusing to enjoin its execution, in c(.mmentin^ upon 
the la^'k of power to use the militia outside of the limits of the United States and the 
consequent necessity of empowering Conejcss to ralae and .support armies^, says (p. 276 ) : 

"Apart from the obligations assumed by treaty, it '.s well known that there are many 
other cases where the rights of a nation and of its citizens can not be protected or vin- 
di^*at€Hl within its own boundaries; but the power conferred by Congre.'^s over the 
militia is insufficient to enable the fulfillment of the demands of >uch treaties or to 
protect the rights of the (iovernment or its citizen.*^ in tho.«c ra.'^c- in whirb protection 
must be sought beyond the territorial limits of the rountry." 

It is interesting to note that this very (|uestion came liefore the convimtion in 
framing the (Nmstitution. The report <»f the rtimmittee on dotciil contained the 
provision that-- 

"Uongress shall have p;)wer to call f rib ihe aid .>\ ihe miliiia in <Tr!er to execute 
the laws of the Union, enfone treatie.**, f'uppre.-ss in-^urrection, and repel in\a>ions." 

It was subsequently m^ned to strike out the ilanse re.at'nir t<» treaties and t-) ar cept 
the provision as it now appears in the Constituti >n. whit h m »ti >n was aurec^d to witn- 
out objection. (Wats-in on the ('on**tituti.»n fiOO; .Jmirnal of the <'on\ enti ;n 151. i 

V hile it is contended on the one hand that ibis acti )n indicated that the eonveniion 
considered that by making treaties the "law .>i the land." it was uu,ie(ess;irv lo.^pec iiy 
them in this connection, the more reasouahjc cnnchi.-i »n is that the worrls were stricken 
out on account of the C)pi>o.'<iti )n which existecl lo S4'ndiiii: th*^ miliiia so far away fn-m 
their placesof oriranization and because the c-onvenli.iu considered it was 'juite en'^UL'h 
that tne militia should be called to ser\'c* our>ide of th^-ir States but within the linpts 
of the United States. 

(''an the authoiity to send the militia beyond the limits of Tnitc^il State-- territory 
be derived ircm the powei to use them for re]K'lliii!^' invasions'* 

As stated, there has been no auth'.ritative cb-c ision by the courts up ^n this p inf. 
but in reason it would seem that service strictly within the United Srat(\>< is n(»t the 
only service necessary or projxT to be employed in rf]x*Hinij invasion. Scmethinir 
more 'is contemplated than lei-istintr ihf invader on the soil of the I'nited State> and 
driving him to the border. In military operations to cease ho.>^rir,ties at thi-^ pcint 
would be indefensible, and the Constitutional Convention must have viewed the* 
matter from a practical rather than fn ni ;« the refir;d "^tanclpiiiit. It would >^*em to 
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be a reasonable deduction from the power given that the force called out might after 
repelling the invader pursue him into his own territory, and defeat him there, or so 
cripple his resources as to prevent a recurrence of the invasion. Neither Is it reason- 
able to hold that the Constitution forbids the use of the militia until the enemy has 
actually crossed the border. It might and ought to be used to forestall a threatened 
invasion by crossing an international boundary and attacking the invading force 
before it had time to accomplish its object. Ihia would be but a leasonabje and 
pro])er use of the militia in repelling an Invasion. Judge Storv, in his opinion in the 
case of Martin v. Mott (12 V. heat., 19, 29), says: 

*'The power to provide for repelling invasions includes the power to provide against 
the attempt and danijcr of inva.«»ion as the necessary and proper means to effectuate the 
object." 

But, on the other hand, such a construction should not be so extended ae to virtually 
destroy the distinction between the Ragular Army and the militia. The mere exist- 
ence of a Stat* of war would hardly be sufficient to justify the use of the militia for the 
puipose of repelling Invasion unless it should be thteatening or imminent, and a mere 
possibility of an invasion would hardly justify offensive operations. The contrary 
view would eliminate the distinction between the scope of service of the Regular or 
Volunteer Army and that of the militia, and would destroy the limitation which the 
Constitution has placed upon the u?e of the latter. 

I come now to consider specifically the Question of an intervention by the United 
States in the aifairs of another nation and me use of the militia or National Guard as 
a part of an occupying force therefor. If undertaken amicably, an intervention would 
anord no apprehension of invasion, while if undertaken against the will of the nation 
concerned it would be an act of war, and might or might not orkfinate a condition 
which would justify the use of the constitutional militia abroad. But the use of such 
militia simply as an occupying force where no Invasion is iomiinent and where no 
just reason exists for employing them to forestall such invasion, would be unauthorized 
and contrary to the Constitution. In this connection it may be observed that the 
courts are unanimous in holding that the President is the sole judge of the necessity 
for calling forth the militia under the constitutional authority, and that his judgment 
is conclusive upon all others. (Story on the Constitution, sec. 1211; Martin v. Mott, 
12 Wheat., 19, 29; Luther v. Brown, 7 How., 1.) 

1 am unable to conceive of any condition that might arise under an intervention 
such as suggested by the question under discussion, wnich would authorize the use of 
the militia m a foreign country, except as such intervention might produce a condition 
of war and a consequent danger of invasion, save perhaps in t&e case of Cuba, where 
peculiar legislative conditions exist, "^lien the Question of intervention in the a£faiiB 
of that country was presented, this office, under date of September 15^ 1906, rendered 
an opinion to the effect that, in virtue of Article III of the treaty with said country 
of May 22, 1903, a forcible uprising, after proclamation had been issued commanding 
insurrectionary combinations to disperse, would become "forcible resistance to the 
authority of the United States and brings the case within the operation of para- 
graph 14, section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, which authorizes Congress *to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions. * ** 

But conditions in that country are peculiar in that the Cuban constitution itself 
contains the treaty provisions above referred to authorizing intervention by the 
United States. 

In case of a friendly intervention, should Congress, in the exercise of its consti- 
tlonal authority, enact laws requiring the presence of United States officials in the 
foreign country to execute such laws therein, it would then, in my opinion, be lawful 
for the President to call forth the National Guard for the execution of such laws, and 
to send it into such foreign country should their enforcement be re»sted by powers too 
great to be overcome by the ordinary means of civil administration. The condition 
supposed would amount to a partial extension of the jurisdiction of the United States 
over the territory in question, so that the laws of tne United States would become 
operative therein, and would become such laws as the National Guard might be called 
upon id aseist in executing. 

It is suggested that the act of January 21, 1903, by providing that the militia or 
National Guard, when called into the service of the United States, shall serve "either 
within or without the United States,'' authorizes the use of the National Guard in 
that manner as though it were a part of the Volunteer Army and that persons enlisting 
therein after the passage of the law do so with this understanding, and thereby waive 
any exemption from foreign service which they may have had as militiamen. 
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It is clear that Congress can not by legislation extend the limits of its constitutional 
authority over t^e militia, but there is no reason, in considering the scope of the law, 
fcr limiting the powers of Congress to one particular head. It might in a single legis- 
lative act exercise both its power to call forth the militia and its power to raise and 
support armies. Indeed, tnis is the rule commonly applied when the constitu- 
tioxiality of an act of Congress is called in question, and every power which Congress 
possesses under the Constitution will be invoked to sustain the law; but the question 
arises. Did Congress intend to make out of the militia a quasi addition to the Retanilar 
or Volunteer Anny, under the name of the National Guard, and to invest it with a 
character different from that of the State militia? 

In this case the meaning is controlled by the subject matter of the law. which in 
its title purports to be an act '*to promote the efficiency of the militia. '' Section 24 
of the bill as introduced in Congress, which provided for the formation of a reserve 
from which the It^ular Army might be recruited, was, after debate, stricken out as 
not germane to the purposes of the law. Furthermore section 1 of the act has been 
amended by the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat., 399), by adding a proviso: 

'*That the provisions of this act and of section 1881 of the Revised Statutes shall 
apply only to the militia as an organized land force. '' 

The words *' either within or without the United States" must, therefore, be limited 
to such service as the militia mav constitutionally be called upon to render as such, 
and can not operate to extend their field of service beyond the limits fixed by the 
Constitution. Viewed in this light, men enlistino in the National Guard do not 
thereb^r stipulate away any ri?ht they may have had aa militiamen to be exempt 
from military services outside of the United States. The words quoted were probably 
inserted out of abundant caution to prevent misunderstandins: in case it snould be 
proper for the miUtia to cross an international boundary as an incident to their service 
in repelling invasions, and to prevent a recurrence of events similar tx) those which 
happened in the early part of the War of 1812 with Great Britain. It is my conclusion, 
therefore, that the National Guard is none other than the Organized Militia of the 
Constitution, and is subject to the same limitations as to its use when called into 
the service of the General Government. In case of war it is suited for use as an 
emergency force, or first line of defense, and is to be called out before the Volumteer 
Army. Under the act of April 22, 1898. providing: for the Volunteer Army, the 
members of the different or^xanizations of the National Guard may enlist as such 
organizations in the volunteer forces, and thiiH. in case of continued hostilities, they 
would gradually be absorbed into such volunteer forces. It is noted, however, that 
the bill now pending before Consrese for raising a volunteer force in time of actual 
or threatened war omits this pro\'i8ion. 

As a conclusion from the foreiroinir observations, and as a more specific answer to 
your question, it is my opinion that the Fresident is not authorized to call out the 
National Guard and send it into a forei^ country as a part of an army of occupation, 
either in case of war or in case of intervention, unless as an incident to its use in re- 
pelling invasion or in executing laws which for the time may be extended over such 
territory, as hereinbefore indicated . 
Very respectfully; 

E. 11. Ckowdek, 
Judge A dr ovate Generol. 

Dkpaktmknt of J u. stick. 

\V(itfhi7ifff07i, Fehrnnri/ 17, lUl^. 
The Secketary ok War. 

Sir: I have the honor to ri^-spoiul to your note of the Sth in>tant, in which you ask 
my opinion upon the following question: 

**Wliother or not, under oxi^^tino: laws, the Pn\s«(Ifnt has authority to call forth 
the Organized Militia of the States and send it into a forr^u:n country with the Rcp:ular 
Army as a jjart of an army of occupation, especially .«houl(l the United State.-? inter- 
vene in the affairs of such country under conditions short of actual warfare." 

From very early times, in both England and this country, the militia has always 
been considered and treated as a military body quite distinct and different from 
the regular or standing Army: o:overned by different laws and rules, and equally 
different as to the time, plac« , or occasion of it'^ .service. One of the most notable 
points of difference Is this: A\Tiile the latter was in the continued service of the Gov- 
ernment and mipht Ik» called into active sc rvice at all timers and in all places where 
armed force is required for any puryose, the militia could he called into the actual 
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Bervice of tho Government only in the few speeial caaes provided for by law. Their 
service has always been considered as of a rather dcnnestic charaeter, for the pro** 
4;ection and defense of their own country, and the enlotcement of its hiws. 

This has always been the English doctrine; and in some instances acta of Parlu^ 
ment have expressly forbidden the use of the militia outside of the Kingdom. 

Our ancestcH?, who framed and adopted our Constitution and eariy mntj sot their 
ideas of a militia, its nature, and purposes from this, and must be taken to aa^ve iB** 
tended substantially the same noi'itary body, with the same limitations of the oceasHm 
and nature of their service. If they had intended to enlaige this, they would have 
said so, just as they have when they intended to fiuther limit or restrict the <9ccaaoD 
or nature of their service. 

When the Constitution gives to Congress the power "to raise and support aimses^' 
and to provide ''for calling forth the mnitia to execute the laws of the Union, suppiea^ 
insurrections, and repeal invasions" and makes the President ''the Comnander in 
( hief of the Army and Navy oi the United States, and the militia of the several States 
when called Into the actual service of the United States, ** it is speaking of two difierent 
bodies, the one Regular Army, in the continuous service of the Government and liable 
to be called into active service at any time, or in any place where armed force is le- 
qiured; and the other, a body for domestic service, and liable to be called into the 
service of the Government only upon the particular occasions named in the Consti- 
tution. And acts of Congress relating to the Army and the militia must have the same 
construction. 

It is certain that it is only upon one or more of these three occasions— when it is 
necessarv to suppress insurrections, repel invasions, or to execute the laws of the 
United States — that even Congress can call thi<^ militia into the service of the United 
States, or authorize it to be done. 

As *' insurrection " is necessarily internal and domestic, within the temtaiiftl Hants 
of the Nation, this portion of the sentence can afford no warrant for sending the mtUtia 
to suppress it elsewhere. And even if an insurrection of our own citiaens were set 
on foot and threateningly maintained in a foreign jurisdiction and upon our border, 
to send an armed force there to suppress it would be an act of war whicn the Presideiit 
can not rightfully do. 

The term *'to repel invasion " may he, in some respect^ more elastic in its meaning. 
Thus, if the militia were called into the service of the General Government to repel 
an invasion, it would not be nece.^sary to discontinue their use at the boundary line, 
but they might (within certain limits at least) pursue and capture the invading force 
even beyond that line, and juf^t a-^ the Regular Army might be used for that purpofie. 
This may well be held to bo within the meaning of the term **to repel invasion. 

Then, too, if an armed force were assembled upon our border, so near and under 
circumstances which plainly indicated hostility and an intended invasion, this Gov- 
ernment might attack and capture or defeat such force.^, u^ing either the Regular 
Army or the militia for that purpose. This, also, would he but one of the ways of 
repelling an invanon. 

Rut this Ih quite different from and affords no warrant for sending the militia into a 
foreign country in time of peace and when no invasion 1b made or threatened. 

The only remaining occasion for calling out the militia is "to execute the laws of the 
Union." But this certainly mean? to execute such laws where, and only where they 
are in force and ran be executed or enforced. The Constitution or laws of the United 
Stat 33 have no extraterritorial force, and can not be compulsorily executed beyond or 
outride of the territorial limits of the United States. 

It is true that treaties made in pursuance of the Constitution are, equally with acts 
of Congress* the supreme law of the land; but their observance, outside of our own 
jurisdiction, can not be enforced in the same way. The observance and performance, 
outside of our own jurijdiction, of treaty stipulations and obligations are left much to 
the honor, good faith, and comity of the other contracting party, reenforced, at times, 
by a regard for the consequences of a breach. We can not send either the Regular 
Army or the militia into a foreign country to execute such treaties or our laws. Such an 
Invasion of a foreign country would be an act of war. * 

Outride of our own limits "the laws of the Union " are not executed by armed force, 
either regular or militia. 

The Constitution had already given to Congress the unlimited power to declare 
war at any time and for whatever cause it chose. It did not, in this provision, attempt 
the useless thing of giving to Congress an additional power to declare war, or to afford 
an additional ground for doing so. 
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What ia certainly meant by this provision is that Congrees shall have power to rail 
out the militia in aid of the civil power for the peaceful execution of the lawt< of the 
Union, wherever such laws are in force and may be compulaorily executed : Much 
as a sheriff may call upon the posse comitatus to peacefully disperee a riot, or execute 
the lawB. 

Under our Constitution, as it has been uniformly construed from the finst. the 
military is suboitlinate and subservient to the civil power, and it can be called upon 
to execute the laws of the Union only in aid of the civil power and where the civil 
power has jurisdiction of such enforcement. Even the Kegular Army can be thus 
called upon only on such occasions; and, certainly, the mi tit la can not be thus called 
upon at any other. 

Then, as the civil power is without force in a foreign country, and as even the 
R^ular Army can not be sent into another country to there execute the laws of the 
Union, it follows that the Constitution confers no power to send the militia into a 
foreign country for the purpose stated in the question here considered. On the 
contrary, by its specific enumeration of the only occasions for calling out the militia, 
it clearly forbids this. 

In all this I am not unmindful that nations sometimes do make hostile demonstra- 
tions and use armed force to compel the observance by another nation of its treaty 
obligations and sometimes send armed forces into another country to protect the lives 
and rights of its own citizens there. 

I shall briefly notice these in their application to our own country, its Constitution, 
and laws. It will be observed, and as controlling and conclusive of the present 
question, that, in case of sC hostile demonstration against or a forcible attack upon 
another nation to enforce its treaty obligations, or to punish their infraction, there is 
no Question involved of executing the laws of the invading nation, for such laws have 
no lorce or existence there. While the Constitution makes itself and the laws and 
treaties in pursuance thereof the supreme law of the land, it is only in our own land 
where such laws are supreme or of any force. As to the other contracting party, a 
treaty is a mere compact, depending for its observance upon the good faith, comity, 
or other moral consiaerations. The Constitution can not make itself or the treaties 
or laws made under it the supreme law of any other nation, or give to either any force 
or existence beyond our own borders. So that when an armed force is used to compel 
the observance of treaty obligations or to punish or obtain compensation for their 
violation, there is no question of executing any law of the Union, tor there is no such 
law there. It is but the forcible compelling of the observance of an agreement or 
compensation for its breach. The provision referred to does not warrant the use of 
the militia for this purpose. 

Just so, it is, ^hen in troublous times an army of occupation, large or small, is sent 
into a foreign country to ptotect the lives and the rights of our own citizens. Here, 
too, no law of the Union is being executed by such invasion, for no law of the Union 
exists, or can be enforced there. 

\MiiIe it is the duty of every nation to afford proper protection to foreigners who are 
lawfully within its borders, yet this is not because of any law of the nation of which 
such foreigners are subjects, for no such law exists, or have any force there. No one 
can say in such a case that we are executing or enforcing any law of the I'nion. We 
are but aiding or compelling the foreign government to execute its own laws and to 
perform its own dutv. As no law of the Tnion is being executed by 8\ich invasion, 
the militia can not be called out under this pro\ision to take part in it. As no law 
of the Union can exist or be in force in any foreign country the militia can not be 
called out to enforce any such law there. 

The plain and certain meaning and effect of this constitutional provision are to 
confer upon ( ongress the power to call out the militia "to execute the laws of the 
Union" within our own borders, where, and where only, they exist, have any force, 
or can be executed by anyone. This confers no power to send the militia into a 
foreign country to execute our laws, which have no existence or force there, and can 
not be there executed. 

If authority is needed for the conchision here reached the following may sufHce: 

In Ordronaux, (constitutional Legislation, page 501, it ia said: 

'*The Constitution distinctly enumerates the three exclusive purposes for which 
the militia may be called into the service of the United States. Those purixwes are: 
First, to execute the laws of the Union; second, to suppress insurrection; ancf third, to 
repel invasions. 

•* These three occasions representing necessities of a strictly domestic character, 
plainly indicate that the services required of the militia can he rendered only upon 
the soil of the United States or of its Territories. * * * In the history of this 
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provision of the Constitution there is nothing indicating that it was even contem- 
plated that such troops should be employed for puri>08es of o£fensive ¥rar6ire outside 
the limits of the United States. And it is but just to infer that the enumeration of the 
spacific occasions on which alone the militia can be called into the service of the 
General Government was intended as a distinct limitation upon their employment. 

*' Being the ministers of the law to enforce its commands, they can onl/ be sum- 
moned by the law-making power to act within the extent of its jurisdiction and in 
the manner prescribed by the Constitution. They can not consequently be used to 
invade the territory of a neighboring country or to enforce any puolic rights abroad. 

''The militia of the States restricted to domestic purposes alone are to be distin- 
fi^ished therefore from the Army proper of the United States, which, whether in the 
form of regular troops or volunteers^ mav be used to invade a foreign country as well aa 
to repel the attack of foreign enemies. 

And Von Holtz, Constitutional Law, page 170, it is said, "the militia can not be taken 
out of the country. *' 

In Kneedler v. Lane (45 Pa. St., 238), Judge Strong, speaking for the court, said: 

"Apart from the obligatioiis assumed by treaty, it is well Known that tnere are 
many other cases where uie rights of a nation and of its citizens can not be protected 
or vindicated within its own boundaries.. But the power conferred by Congress over 
the miUtia is insufficient to enable the fulfillment oi the demands of such treaties, or 
to protect the rights of the Government or its citizens in those cases in which protec- 
tion must be sought beyond the territorial limits of the country. " 

And see Houston v. Sioore (5 Wheat., 1) and Martin v. Mott (12 Wlieat., 19, 27). 

It is true that the act of January' 21, 1903, as amended by the art of May 27, 1908 
(35 Stat., pt. 1, 399), provides: 

"That whenever the President calls forth the Organized Militia of any State, Ter- 
ritory, or of the District of Columbia, to be emplo^^ed in the service of the I nited 
States, he may specify in his call the period for which such service is required, and 
the militia, so called, shall continue to serve during the term so specified, either within 
or without the territory of the United States, uiuess sooner relieved by order of the 
President.'* 

But this must be read in view of the constitutional power of Congress to call forth 
the militia only to suppress insurrection, repel invasions, or to execute the laws of 
the Union. Congress can not, by its own enactment, enlarge the power conferred 
upon it by the Constitution; and if this provision were construed to authorize Con- 
gress to use the Organized Militia for anjr other than the three purposes specified, it 
would be unconstitutional. This provision applies only to cases where, under the 
Constitution, said militia may be used outside of our own borders, and was doubtless 
inserted as a matter of precaution, and to prevent the possible recurrence of what took 
place in our last war with Great Britain, when portions of the militia refused to obey 
orders to cross the Canadian frontier. 

I think that the constitutional provision here considered not only affords no war- 
rant for the use of the militia by Uie General Government^ except to suppress insur- 
rection, repel invasions, or to execute the laws of the Union, but, by its careful 
enumeration of the three occasions or purposes for which the militia may be used, it 
forbids such use for any other purpose; ana your question is answered in the negative. 

Respectfully, 

Geo. W. Wickersham, 

Attorney General. 

The Chairman. Those decisions do not go to the extent of ques- 
tioning the power of Congress to demand a service, but only the 
power of Congress to utilize these forces out of the State ? 

Gen. Crowder. Utilize these forces under existing law. 

Senator du Pont. Did you not state that in your judgment Con- 
gress had the right of conscription at any time, either in peace or in 
war ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes, sir. 

Senator du Pont. Has it the right of conscription for any purpose, 
as for instance purely for instruction, or is there any limitation as to 
the purposes of conscription ? 
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Gen. Crowder. The Central Government is one of delegated pow- 
ers, and if it has the power of conscription for purposes of instruction 
it is because it has been delegated either expressly or by necessary 
implication. I mean to say tnat I would have to defend the power 
of conscription for the purposes of instruction imder some delegated 
power. 1 think it may be defended under the power to raise armies. 
Whenever Confess is organizing the defense oi the coimtry and pro- 
viding for a military force, it may be said to be acting imder that 
clause of the Constitution. As I have said, the power is unlimited 
and may be exercised both in peace and in war. 

Senator du Pont. That would appear, then, to include the right 
to organize for purposes of instruction, or what is commonly known 
as training? 

Gen. Cbowder. Yes; first declaring them a part of the military 
forces, which they have the right to do, and making them a part of 
the general system of defense and a part of the Army of the United 
States 

Senator du Pont. Then you could give them any military instruc- 
tion you desired ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

Senator Weeks. General, what do you thuik is absolutely essential 
in the matter of retaining the militia in its present form as far as en- 
listment is concerned, and its relation to the States, and yet making 
it absolutely available for national needs whenever the National 
Government thinks the militia is required? 

Gen. Crow^der. I think a constitutional amendment would be 
necessary. I have just explained to the committee, Senator, how 
far we could go by legislation to accomplish that end. 
. Sienator Catron. What do vou understand to be the militia ? 

Gen. Crowder. I understand the militia of the Constitution to be 
the arms-bearing population. I know that Congress has defined it to 
consist of the able-Dodied male citizens between 18 and 45, and I 
presume that that operates as an exemption to excuse those under 18 
and over 45. 

Senator Catron. You understand it to be the militia in contempla- 
tion of which Congress may provide for its training, etc., subject to 
the appointment of the officei-s, or actual training bv the State i Do 
you mean that the word ^' militia *' embraces everybody? 

Gen. Crowder. I think it embraces everybody, but I am not 
unmindful of the importance that attaches to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which I have just stated, namely, 
that when the United States has declaied who should compose the 
militia, no other than those could be included. 

Senator Catron. But if the United States has not prescribed by 
statute who shall compose it, do you claim that every able-bodied 
person still is a member of the militia, not the Organizea Militia ? 

Gen. Crowder. Oh, yes. 

Senator Catron. Then, if you could execute the draft in time of 
peace, would it not be taking the militia and making them subject 
to the United States ? 

Gen. Crowder. It would, and that precise question was con- 
sidered by practically all the courts North and South that passed 
upon the constitutionality of conscription. 
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Sanator Qateon. When .we call them out for ti'^uutuj^ ^ you aay 
we may do. 

Gen. Crowdeb. No; as I say you can not do. Isay th^it the power 
<o{ the General Qovemment does not extend to caUing them out lor 
training as militia. 

Senator Catron. I am speaking abaut the people at Jlaiiqge; not the 
miUtia. I am speaking about the able-bocUod jvuevi in Uie who]^ 
country, such as you mentioned a while ago that were subject to 
4raft. Suppose we .declared them all to be a portion of the United 
States Army, the reserve part of the United States Army, would that 
delegate ttiem from the fact of being a part of the militia k 

Gen. Crowder. Your question seems to ^a^ume, Senator, that the 
United States will so exert its power as to include aU of the arms- 
bearing population. Am I right ? 

Senator Catron. Yes. 

Gen. Crowder. In that sense there is a taking of the militia, the 
:arms-bearin^ population, for national purposes, and there will be no 
force, no boay ot people, subject to he orga^i^^ed as Orga9ifSQd Mihtia. 
Is that your question ? 

Senator Catron. Yes; but I put my auestign ^till furth^, leaving 
out what is known as the Organised ^!&^tia in the dLSeirent States 
and assuming that the Government makes these persons a part of 
the reserve Army of tha United States, subject to the training, if 

JQU want to state it that way. Who would appoint the officers or 
ave the United States Government provide lor the officers of an 
oiiganization formed in that way ? 

The Chairman. Would the National Guard be exempt from that 
draft? 

Gen. Crowber. Personally I think not; though, as I have said, 
the Vimnia Court of Appeals reserved that question. 

The Chairman. They could still maintain their National Guard 
organisations and at tne same time be compelled to submit to the 
draft ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes, I think they could be drafted as Organised 
Militia. 

Senator Catron. If that were the case, would the Government be 
compelled to receive their organization with the draft ? 

Gen. Crowder. I think not, but that is a personal view. That is 
a question which the Court of Appeals of the State of Virginia re- 
served. If the opmions of the court as to the constitutioniJity of 
the draft law were sustained on any one point, it was the power of 
the General Govejcnment to raise. armies was .not to be taken in any 
sense as subordinate to the powers of the States over the miUtia. 

Senator Catron. You mean the Organised Militia, or those who 
are subject to service ) 

Gen. Crowdi^r. They were not considering specially the Qrganvsed 
MiUtia, but the statement broad enough to include both organized 
and unorganized militia. 

The Chairman. General, all of Weiehington's correspondence dur- 
ing the Revolutionery War, and I think the correspondence of.offio^is 
x)f the Army in subsequent wars, disclosed the absolute and inherent 
weakness of the 'State Organized Militia t 
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Gen. Cbowdes. I read the military history of the country in that 

The Chaibman. So that for a proper defense and to establish a 
proper reserve in time of peace, some system must be adopted to get 
around that inherent weakness f 

Gen. Cbowobk. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. I think that is generally conceded. 

Gren. Cbowdeb. Absolute national control seems to be the essen- 
tial in the development of dependable troops of the first line. 

The Chaibman. Was there any other branch or phase of the 
subject that you desired to discuss ? 

Gen. Cbowdeb. No, I think not. 

The Chaibman. Have any other members of the committee an 3^ 
questions to ask Gen. Crowder ? 

Gen. Cbowdeb. I have not answered one question of Senator 
Weeks^s. I have already pointed out, Senator, the extreme limit to 
which Congress can go in the federalization of the militia under that 
view of the Constitution which concedes the most ample powers to 
the General Government. Of course, Congress can not properly in- 
vade the expressly reserved powers of the States to train in time of 
peace or when the militia is not under call, although Congress is now 
mvadine them by Federal appropriations conditioned upon compli- 
ance with what Congress prescribed in the matter of training. Con- 
gress can go on in that way and invade the powers of the States by 
making appropriations and conditioning them, and I have pointed 
out to the committee how you can condition the appropriation in 
such a way that no officer ot the Organized Militia can receive Fed- 
eral pay who has not been appointed by the governor as a result of 
an examination approved by the Secretary of War, and that no en- 
listed man can be paid any part of the congressional appropriation 
unless he is under an enlistment contract prescribed by Congress; and 
I stated how you couW go on in that way and extinguish the power 
of the State over the militia, provided the militia vohnitarily com- 
plied with what Congress prescribed, but that there was no coercive 
authority in the General Government over the Staters to enforce what 
it had prescribed, and that such a system was based upon consent. 

Does that cover your question, Senator Weeks? 

Senator Weeks. Absolutely, yes. 

The Chaibman. General, it is rather immaterial whether the 
Government can reach down in its capacity and train the Organized 
Militia of the State, if it can nevertheless make them a part of the 
reserve army of the United States, because the Government can 
train them according to its own ideas as a national force, and the 
States can proceed to train them as they please under the State law? 

Gen. Cbowdeb. There are only two ways in which you can make 
them part of the Army of the United States, and that is by permitting 
them to volunteer or by drafting. 

The Chaibman. In either event, then, they would he subj(»ct to 
national control ? 

Gen. Cbowdeb. Absolutely. 

The Chaibman. The constitutions of some of the States forbid 
National Guard officers from holding any Federal positions. 
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Gen. Crowder. That is true. When I was discussing the provi- 
sion of the Senate bill respecting the Organized Militia^ what is known 
as the militia pay bill, I undertook to state what objections I found 
to the phraseology of section 37. I pointed out that it provided for 
a dual agreement; that it proposed to create a dual status, one 
Federal and the other State, and that the section assumed that 
the Federal and State status could coexist, that obligations could 
arise out of each status, and two military allegiances be borne to 
two commanders in chief, one the governor of a State, and the other 
the President of the United States. I stated the difficulty I had in 
entertaining that conception. 

There is one other pomt that I foi^ot to mention, and when I have 
covered that I have answered your mquiry. 

Assuming that the section can be executed in the form it appears 
in the bill, the effect would be to have one individual at the same time 
an officer of the National Guard of the State, and an officer of the 
Army of the United States. T made a hasty search of the consti- 
tutions of the States to see whether they would permit of such a 
dual status as far as the officers were concerned, and I found that 
eight of the States had constitutional provisions to the effect that no 
person holding an office of honor or profit under the United States 
could hold office of honor or profit imder the State. Whatever may 
be said by way of contending that the office i3 not one of profit, 
because at times it may not carry rights of pay, I think we would 
have to concede that it was an office of honor, and I think it would 
be impossible until each of these States had amended its constitution 
for this section to go into effect without men who accepted a Federal 
office losing a State office. 

I just point to that as one of the difficulties in the way of relying 
upon the provision in the form in which it is. 

The Chairman. Have you suggested a substitute for that particular 
provision ? 

Gen. Crowder. I have been called upon for a report on this bill, and 
I have it in an advanced state of preparation. It will probably reach 
you in the course of two or three days. 

The Chairman. Can you embody in this record a substitute for that 
provision which will meet your views ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

The suggested amendments to section 37 and section 37a of Senate 
bill 1158, Sixty-fourth Congress, are as follows: 

Omit the part stricken out and insert the part printed in italics. 

Sec. 37. That no money appropriated under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be paid to any person who has not. 
in addition to his obUgation as a member of the Organizea 
MiUtia of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
voluntarily subscribed an agreement to serve the Unitea 
States in the manner provided in this Act and in connec- 
tion with such agreement taken an oath as a oommiaoioncd 
officer or enlisted man binding Mm to serve in the Army of the 
United States: Provided ^ That the obligation to serve in the 
Army ot the United States shall be effective from the date of 
the agreement and oath herein prescribed to oroato the otfttua 
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of offioor and onliatod man in tho Army of the U m^ed-Stft^ee 
make such person a member of the Army of the United States; 
but o flSocra and onliatod men snch persons so subscribing such 
agreement and oath shall not, without the consent of Congress, 
be ordered into the active military service of the United States 
as a part of the Army thereof, nor shall they be entitled to 
the pay and emoluments of officers and enUsted men in the 
Army of the United States except as otherwise provided 
in tms Act. 

Sec. 37a. That the President, with the consent of Con- 
gress, in time of war, or when war is imminent, or in grave 
mternational emergency requiring the use of troops in excess 
of the Regular Amy of the United States, may order into 
the active military service of the United States as a part of 
the Army thereof any portion of the Organized Militia hav- 
ing subscribed the agreement and oath prescribed in section 
thirty-eight of this Act, to continue in such active service for 
two years, unless sooner released by order of the President; 
persons so ordered into the active military service as a part of the 
Army of the United States shall be embodiea in organizations corres- 
vonding, so far as practicabh, to those of the Regular Army or shall 
06 otherwise assigned a^ the President may direct, and the com- 
missioned officers of such organizations shall be appointed from 
the members thereof officers with ranJc not above that of colonel to 
he appointed by the President alone, and all other officers to be 
appointed by tne President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; and any Organized Militia so ordered into active 
service as a part of the Army of the United States shall be 
available for any duty for which the Regular Army may be 
employed, and shall, from the date of notice of the order to 
report for active service until released from further liability to 
render service thereunder, be subject not only to the Articles of 
War but also to the laws, orders, and regulations governing the 
Regular Army in so far as such laws, orders, and regulations 
are applicable to officers and enUsted men whose permanent 
retention in the military service of the United States, either 
on the active list or on the retired list, is not contemplated: 
Provided, That when, in the discretion of the President, the 
necessity for their further use no longer exists, he shall 
release said organizations and the members thereof from 
liabihty to render further active service under said order, 
and said organizations and the members thereof, when so 
released, shall cease for the time being to be in the active 
military service of the United States: Promded further. 
That when troops in excess of the Regular Army are needed 
imder the provisions of this section the Organized Militia of 
any arm or branch, except the officers' reserve corps provided 
for in section seven of this Act, shall be called into the service 
of the United States in advance of any volunteer force of the 
same arm or branch which it may be determined to raise. 

23380— FT 14—16 5 
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Senator Weeks. Mr. Chairman, has there been an amendment to 
the Constitution prepared that would cover the question which I 
asked? 

The Chairman. The Federal Constitution ? 

Senator Weeks. Yes. 

The Chairman. No; not that I know of. 

(Whereupon, at 12.20 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 
o'clock p. m.) 

ai-ter recess. 

The committee reassembled, at the expiration of the recess, at 2 
o'clock p. m. 

STATEMENT OF IIETJT. GElf. IfEISOlf A. MILES, ITinTED 

STATES ABMT, BETIBED. 

The Chairman. General, this committee has had under consider- 
ation a number of bills having for their purpose the reorganization of 
the Army, and other purposes along kindred lines, and we would like 
to hear from you on the whole subject in such way as you desire or may 
be willing to present it. 

Gen. Miles. I am prepared to answer any questions, or I can give 
you my views. 

The Chairman. I think it probably would be better for the com- 
mittee to have you present your views generally; then we will ask 
such questions as we desire. 

Gen. Miles. My life has been devoted to the military service, and 
I take as deep an interest in the Army as anyone. I nave seen the 
Army reorganized three times. After t ne Civil W ar many military men 
thought we ought to have 100,000 men in the Army of this coimtry. 
Congress came together and said, '*We will give you half of that." 
The Army was then reorganized in 1866 at 54,000 men. After a 
serious panic, lasting five years, Congress came together and said, 
**We must reduce the expenses of the Government, and the Army 
was cut down to 45,000, then 30,000, and finally approximately 
25,000 men, where it remained for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Many people thought that the proper size for an army — ^no more, no 
less. I had the hardest work, when I came into command of the 
Army, to get it out of that shell. 

In changing the fortifications of the coast from the old smooth- 
bore guns mounted on wooden carriages to heavy, high-power guns 
on steel carriages, we succeeded in getting an increase of the 
Artillery. Then, when the shell was broken, I urged, and it was 
adopted, practically, that the Government fix a standard of its 
physical forces commensurate with the necessities of the country, 
and that they should grow as the Nation grows. They authorizea 
one soldier per thousand of population, practically. With 66,000,000 
people the Army was authorized to be 65,000 strong. Then, addi- 
tional authority was granted to make it 100,000, afid that is the 
authorized strength to-day, but it never has been recruited to that 
strength. 
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I have a memorandum here I would like to present to the com- 
mittee in regard to the physical strength of the Nation, and then 
what I would suggest as a most economical and effective organization. 

It is safe to say that our m'litary strength includes 20,000,000 men 
capable of bearing arms; that is, capable in case of a great emer- 
gency, in case of invasion of our country, and the Government or 
our liberties were being destroyed, who would go to the defense of 
their country, but not, of course, capable of passing the rigid exam- 
ination prescribed. There will be found 10,000,000 capable of doing 
effective military service. 

In the recent War with Spain there were over 300,000 men in the 
Regular and Volunteer Armies. As commanding general of the 
Army, I asked for only 160,000 men, but the pressure was so great 
at the recruiting stations and on the administration, urging the 
acceptance of regiments and batteries, that the Government did 
accept 300,000 men. Only 52,000, however, left the country before 
the indication of peace was apparent. That war was soon over. 

Referring to it, I may say that it was somewhat remarkable, 
from the fact that one side never lost a gun, a rifle, a prisoner, nor an 
inch of ground, but they captured thousands of prisoners, guns, 
colors, and vast territory that is now under the control of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Fletcher. General, may I inquire right there as to how 
you found the working of the National Guard in connection with the 
Army at that time ? 

Gen. Miles. The National Guard volunteered in many cases by 
regiments, but in some eases they were not accepted, unfortunately. 
For instance, the Seventh New York, which is one of the best regi- 
ments on earth, volunteered as a regiment, and desired to go as 
a regiment, because they had spent, many of them, a good part of 
their lives in making it a perfect organization, and some of them did 
not care to go as individuals, and I sympathized with that feeling; 
at least, I think they were very reasonable about it. Speaking of the 
number of men in the Spanish War, most of the men who volun- 
teered are now within the military age. 

Including the men in the Army and those who have enlisted since 
(during the last 17 years), 400,000 men have passed through all 
the drill, instruction, and discipline of the military service. Approxi- 
mately the same number have received military training in the 
National Guard. Diuing that time about 13(3,000 young educated 
men have received mill ary instruction at our agricultural colleges, 
under Regular Army officers. These figures make a total of near 
1,000,000 men in our country who have received military instruction, 
either in the Regular Army, the National Guard, or the agricultural 
colleges, for which Congress appropi'iates money and furnishes officers 
for mill and instruction. This doc^s not include the men in other 
military institutions, Uke the Virginia Military Institute, the institu- 
tions in Vermont and Georgia, and different places where the young 
men are drilled and discipUned; for instance, the corps of cadets here 
in Washington. 

To say that these brave, patriotic men would not respond in case 
their country was invaded and their Government and liberties 
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endangered would be a statement as unjust as it would be untrue. 
Addeato the above number there are between two and three millions 
of men in our country who have passed through all the drill, disci- 
pline, and instruction of European armies, and are now, in the main^ 
earnest, patriotic citizens of tne Great RepubUc. 

One of your distinguished members, Senator du Pont, with a 
brilliant military record, will remember that during the Civil War 
many of the men of .that class gave their Uves as freely as any and 
did as gallant service. 

There are many officers on the retired Ust who have seen more 
actual warfare than any body of men in any part of the world. In 
case of emergency they are capable of organizing and commanding 
large bodies of men, as is now being done by the generals in the 
German Aimy, some of whom have been several years on the retired 
list and are now called back and winning victories for that nation* 
One of the most brilliant generals in Europe was six years on the 
retired list. 

During the Iftst 30 years the Government has expended approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 for our coast defenses. The result at Alexandria, 
Port Arthur, and the Dardanelles is sufficient evidence that guns 
aboard ship are no match for coast fortifications and submarine 
mines. Within the control of the Federal Government and the 
States there are now at least 1,000,000 serviceable rifles. Our gun 
and ammunition factories are manufacturing at least 5,000,000 nfle 
cartridges daily, and will soon be capable of manufacturing daily 
50,000 artillery sheUs, if not more. In fact, there is now being 
constructed in our country daily more war material than any two 
armies now warring against each other in Europe are using in the 
same time. Our railroads are blockaded with munitions of war, and 
they find difficulty in getting ships enough to take the war material 
to Europe. 

Having had much to do with the placing and construction of our 
fortifications and inspecting every one along the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf coasts, as well as naving had an opportunity of seeing all 
the great armies of the world and many of their strongest fortifica- 
tions, including the Dardanelles, I am prepared to say that our coasts 
are as well defended as the coasts of any country, with the same dass 
of high-power guns and heavy projectiles. 

I think the fortifications at San Francisco harbor cost at least 
$15,000,000, the defenses of New York cost more than that. Of 
course, in changing from the old system of fortifications, of stone 
forts, two tiers, we had to take new ground, build concrete walls 16 feet 
thick, then put earth emplacements in front of those 30 feet thick, 
then build concrete magazines under ground, then mount modem 
guns with the modem appliances. That change took some 15 or 20 
years. 

Our Nation is composed of sovereign citizens who appreciate their 
independence and realize the difference between their condition and 
that of the millions of men now mere subjects of some despotism and 
used as food for powder. 

What is required is a reasonable increase to the physical force as 
the Nation grows. The Army is now authorized by Congress to be 
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100,000 men. I would recommend that authority be granted to in- 
crease the strength to 140,000, or possibly 150,000 men. that num- 
ber to be considered the minimum strength in time oi peace; bvi 
the organization should he perfected in such a way that it can he imme- 
diately expanded to JfiOflOO without adding a single officer or a single 
regiment. This should be done by filling the ranks to the maximum 
war strength, and I have therefore prepared a memorandum which 
could be framed into a bill. This is no new theory, but is the result 
of years of experience and observation, not only m our country, of 
the requirements and condition of our people, but experience ana ob- 
servation in every other army of the world. 

I am sure that it would be the most economical of any of the many 
plans now suggested, and I am sure that it would be the most effective 
organization that could possibly be adopted by our Government. It 
would also be capable of expanding into a mihtary force of 1,200,000 
men. This need only be done as the revenues of the Government 
would warrant. You can have the system, the organization, and in case 
of emergency you can do as you did in the Spanish War, when one 
day you appropriated fifty millions of doUars. If you have the 
system and the organization, and fill it up from the bottom, you 
have all the mihtary experience and skill available to be used in the 
most effective manner. 

It would require no special or extraordinary increase of taxes upon 
the people, or additiojial burdens. Of course, as you changed the 
organization, there would be vacancies at the bottom of tne list, 
which would have to be filled either from West Point, from the 
Army, or by civihan appoiiitments. The additional number of secord 
lieutenants that would be required by this change, I recommend be 
appointed from the States and cor gressional districts in the course 
of four years, the same as the appoii tnicnts are now beij^g made to 
West Point and Annapolis. This system would be purely American, 
and there is nothing to indicate that a larger military force would be 
required in the near future, and I hoj)e never in the distant future. 

I have drawn up a memorandum that seems to be in accordance 
with the general impression .that the Army must be increased as the 
Nation has grown and new developments nave appeared, and I have 
therefore put this plan in brief form for your consideration. 

The line of the Army should be composed, in time of peace, of 
149,720 enhsted men, so organized that it can be immediately re- 
cruited to approximately 400,000 men in time of threatened or actual 
warfare. 

The organization in time of peace to be as follows: Ninety-seven 
regiments of Infantry, 1,000 men each, aggregating 97,000 men and 
4,850 officers. In the German Army the war strength of a r^ gimcnt 
is 3,000, and in the Russian Army it is 4,000. If you have the mini- 
mum of a regiment a thousand, which is enough, and then in time 
of threatened warfare that recruited up to 3,000 men, it is none too 
much to enter a cacmpaign. The first four or five battles would prob- 
ably reduce it down 25 or 50 per cent in strength. Then I would 
recommend 20 regiments of Coast Artillery, 1,000 men each, aggre- 
gating 20,000 men and 1,000 officers; 20 regiments of Field Artiflery, 
790 men each, aggregating 15,800 men and 880 officers; 18 regiments 
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of Cavalry, 940 men sach, aggregating 16,920 men and 900 officers; 
total, 155 regiments, 149,720 men, and 7,430 officers equipped with 
motor cycles and machine guns to be distributed in the Ai my where 
they would be most useful. 

Senator du Pont. How many Field Artillery guns would that give ? 

Gen. Miles. I would recommend 125 men to a battery of Field 
Artillery in time of peace, with four guns, but the four additional guns 
should be in the gun sheds, because in time of war you could not 
readily manufacture field guns, and they should be manufactured 
and available with a view of having enough for the war strength, so 
that you would not have to wait for the manufacture of gims before 
you were ready to go to war. Then that should be increased to 250 
men to a battery, which would not be too much for a certain class of 

fun. It might be more than was needed for eight guns of 3.3 inches, 
ut they have increased the caliber from 3.3 up to 6 inches, and even 
as high as 9 inches, heavy guns that have to be drawn by 12 horses^ 
and of course it takes more men to handle the heavy ammunition ana 
to handle the guns than it would those of smaller caliber. 

Senator du roNT. I will put my question in another form. How 
many guns to a thousand muskets'does your plan propose? 

Gen. Miles. I am assuming that in time of peace they would have 
only four gims with them, but they woidd have four others in the gun 
sheds. That would be a much larger percentage in time of peace, 
but in time of war the percentage would be approximately four to a 
thousand. In the German Army it is six. That is why I recommend 
an increase of the Fie Id Artillery. 

Senator Catron. Did you say 12 regiments of Field Artillery ? 

Gen. Miles. Twenty. There are not 12 batteries to a regiment; 
there are only 6 to a regiment. But, with the Cavalry and Infantry, 
there are 12 companies to each regiment. The war strength would 
give the Infantry regiments 3,000 men* that is, I give them three 
times as much in time of war as they have in time of peace. The 
Coast Artillery need not increase so much, because you do not increase 
the number of guns. But I double them, making 40,000 men for 
the Coast Artillery and the same way with the Shield Artillery. I 
double that strength. 

The Infantry r g m'^nt would be 3,000 men for war; Coast Artil- 
lery, 2,000; Field Artillery, 1,540; and Cavalry, 1,840. Of course, 
the Cavalry regiments are not as large, and they have their horses. 
A small portion at least should have motor cycles. This is much 
larger than the Cavalry regiments in Europe. That gives a total of 
394,920 men and 7,430 officers. 

I believe that will be all we will ever need, but in case a war 
should continue, or should be more threatening and you wished 
to increase it still more, utilizing the skill and experience of all 
the officers ond noncommissioned officers of your Army, this h also 
suggested: Should the condition of the country require it, these 
organizations can be increased to more than 1,000,000 men by con- 
verting each regiment into a brigade, each battf.lion into a regiment 
each company into a battalion, and each platoon into a company, and 
assigning the officers temporary commissions according to tne re- 
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auiroments of the service, at the close of the war they returning to 
tneir proper station in the Army as organized under this law. En- 
listments in the service to be for three years. The National Guard 
should he organized in the same way. 

That would give you a peace force of nearly 300,000 men, and a wa^ 
strengtb of two millions of men. 

The enlistments yoj.rs ago were for 5 years, then the time was re* 
duccd to 3 years, and tha t wt; s found to be most tidvantagoous. ITiere 
were fewer desertions with the enlistment of 3 yet rs than at 5. Wo 
did not reduce it below that, because men are rec ruitrd at the dL^7crent 
stations sent to rendezvous, then to the recruiting depots, and when 
enough are assembled they are sent to distant regiments. Most of 
them are re( ruited in the densely populated portions of the country 
and sent to the Cam dian border, or the Mexican border, or the western 
frontier, or the Paci'c coast, or the islands of the sea, and the trans- 
portation back and forth and the time occupied and the time they 
render service would be small if you reduced the term of enlistment. 
Besides that, if a man Is dlssatu-:fied with the service after being iQ 
6 months or a year, he will say to himself, '^ I have only a year or two 
longer to serve, ^' but if he is tied up for 5 years, he might have an 
incentive to desert. The desertions were formerly larger. Sometimes 
they were 15 or 20 per cent of the Army. 
, Senator Catron. Do you know what percentage they are now? 

Gen. Miles. Much smaller than they have ever been before. They 
have been reduced from about 15 or 20 per cent down to 4 or 5 per 
cent. 

Senator Weeks. Has not the increase in pay something to do with 
the desertions. General? 

Gen. Miles. Somewhat. It has not been extravagantly increased; 
The pay is very small now. 

The Chairman. General, have you considered the difFiculties of 
f ederahzing the National Guard ? 

Gen. Miles. Not at all. Under your Constitution, if you want an 
army for conquest, to carry on a war with some other country, it 
would not be easily federalized; but for maintaining law and order 
at home, maintaining the civil govermnent of the States and Nation and 
to repel invasion, it is available instantly, under the Constitution to 
that extent it was wisely federalized 129 years ego. 

Senator du Pont. General, if we increased tiie National Guard, 
what means would you devise to get the men ? As it stands to-day, 
they have from 110,000 to 120,000 men, and can not get more. 

Gen. Miles. I am surprised, repully, that they get so many, when 
you think that the ofTicers give their time and expense and atten- 
tion and study to make their regiments effective and efficient, 
and the men volunteer their time, which could be devoted to other 
purposes — to employment, study, or reading— give their time to 
make themselves efficient for the State or the Nation. I am surprised 
that you get so many. My o])servation is they are a patriotic, bravo, 
intelligent body of young men, and entitled to high consideration ana 
commendation, an5 the gratitude of the American people. 

Senator Fletcher. There seems to be difliculty about being able 
to command them and order them around in case of trouble. 
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Gen. Miles. Not at all. 

Senator Fletcher. That seemed to have been the objection. 
Under Sbate control they might not be available for national purposes. 

Gen. Miles. They can be called out in case of any serious trouble, 
as they have been before, to maintain the authority of the States 
and the United States within its jurisdiction, or to repel invasion. 
Of course, this is not suggested for an army of conquest. That is 
another subject. We have not reached that period yet, and I hope 
we never will. 

Senator Fletcher. What do you say about universal militaiy 
service ? 

Gen. Miles. You can not Germanize the American people. It 
would be a step toward imperialism, and a very dangerous one. The 
American people are a patriotic people. They appreciate their 
system of government and their mstitutions, and will give their 
bves as freely as any people in the world. But to compel them to 
perform mihtary service the same as some other countries, and be 
absolute subjects of a despotism — we have not reached that period 
and I hope we never will. 

Senator Weeks. Based on your experience, General, you have not 
any doubt about the desirabdity of an army of 140,000 or 150,000 
men, and suitable reserves to bring it up to about 400,000, have youf 

Gren. Miles. Certainly not. In case of imminent danger of in- 
vasion, you could not keep the men back. The physical strength of 
this Nation would be aroused in such a way as you have never seen 
it before, and if you had an organization that was capable of expand- 
ing, so as to ^ive them a place where they could go, they woula take 
their places in line. Tate your own case. Senator Weeks. You 
have been educated at Annapolis, and there is another member of 
this committee with a distinguished record, who was educated at 
West Point. You could raise a regiment or a brigade or a division 
overnight. 

^ Senator Fletcher. The point has been made here that in those 
circumstances we would have raw, untrained troops to meet trained 
soldiers. It seems to me that has been magnified more or less. I 
would like to have your opinion about it. 

Gen. Miles. As 1 have suggested, in every regiment of the United 
States we would have a thousand men already. Fill up those places 
to 3,000, and the chances are that you would bring back a great many 
of tne men who have served in the same regiment and have gone out 
into civil life. As I explained to you, there are at least 1,000,000 men 
who have passed through all the drill, discipline, and instruction of 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, and your agricultural col- 
leges authorized by CouCTess, to say nothing of the addition of other 
military institutions ana independent companies that are scattered 
aU over the country. 

Senator Weeks. To my mind the diflGiculty is to keep hold of that 
1,000,000 men, or a portion of them, who have been drilled and 
thoroughly mechanized. How are you going to do that so that we 
will be sure to get them i 

Gen. Miles, i ou may be sure that in case of any crisis or danger 
they would be only too glad to volunteer; but if you make an im- 
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perial army with a string tied to it, the chances are you would not 

fet them when you wanted them. They would go on the pay roll, 
ut in a great crisis I am not sure you would get them. 

The t^ about making this similar to the military force of Switz- 
erland. Switzerland is a little community up in tne snows of the 
Alps. There is not a nation of Europe that would care to expend 
the amount of life and treasure to conquer it; and there is no com- 
parison with that community and a great nation coyering a con- 
tinent like ours, with a hundred millions of free people. It is abso- 
lutely useless. They haye no Regular Army, and I hope you wUl 
certainly not destroy the organization that has been perfected and 
is authorized by the Constitution and has been in existence for oyer 
a hundred years — but improye that organization so as to make it 
most effectiye. I would say the same as to the militia. Both are 
recognized by the Constitution of the United States, but the Constitu- 
tion does not recognize an unorganized mass or horde of men without 
any control, without any commissioned or noncommissioned officers. 
It would be a step toward centralization. 

Senator Weeks. Personally, I am in agreement with you as to the 
size of the Regular Army, relatiyely speaking, and with the size of 
the reserye required. But I want to haye that reserve made up of 
men who are trained, and have a certainty that we are going to get 
them when we need them. 

Gen. Miles. You haye them in the National Guard already. They 
enlist and they giye more time than is giyen or would be giyen by 
any unorganized body. 

Senator Weeks. I do not depreciate the National Guard. I 
served in the National Guard 10 years and I think I know about 
what it is. I want something a little more thoroughly mechanized 
than the National Guard for the reserve for the Regular Army. 

Gen. Miles. I haye a yery high opinion of the National Guard. 

The Chairman. General, now long docs it take to make a raw 
recruit a soldier ? 

Gen. Miles. It depends upon how efficient you make him. For 
instance, take the Coast Artillery. It would tafce a man quite a long 
time to understand all the duties of the profession in the coast forti- 
fications. He needs to be a mathematician; he needs to be a man 
to track ships, to use the range-finders to locate a ship, the elevating 
and depressmg of the guns in order to make his fire effectiye; that 
requires a skified artillerist. Yet in those batteries there is a great 
deal of work to be done down in the concrete magazines, the lifting 
and moving of heayy projectiles, for that work a man will learn in a 
ve^ few days. 

liie Chairman. Take an Infantry soldier. 

Gen. Miles. You could not make him an expert marksman, 
but you could teach him the ordinary duties of a soldier in a 
few months. The reason that the enlistment is for three years, 
as I haye explained, is the time needed in recruiting the men, to 
get them to their regiments, the expense of getting them there, the 
time required in getting them back to the places where they were 
enlisted, and the expense of bringing them back. So that three 
years has been foimd to be the most practicable. 
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The Chairman. There seems to be a consensus of opinion amon^t 
military men here that it takes at least a year of pretty intensive 
training to make a soldier out of a recruit. 

Gen. Miles. That is not extravagant or out of the way. 

Senator Weeks. Take the case of the Heavy Artillery of which 
you were speaking. Would it be practicable for us to make such an 
organization as the First Heavy Artillery of Massachusetts a reserve 
for the forces that are regularly stationed in those forts so that they 
would be thoroughly manned in case of need 1 

Gen. Miles. That is what it is now, practically. It is regarded as 
a reserve. They go down in the summer and practice with the high- 
power guns, make themselves famiUar with them, and it is regarded 
as a reserve for the Coast Artillery. Speaking of the men not coming 
back, I believe our distinguished Senator was the author of the law 
giving additional pay to men who have served in the Army — a very 
fine and judicious measure. You could increase that as much as 
you liked. You would be sure of getting men if you paid them, and 
you would not pay money out of the Treasury until you wanted and 
obtained them. 

Senator du Pont. Do you refer to that provision under which a 
man who has received an honorable discharge and comes back gets 
extra pay ? 

Gen. Miles. Yes; it is an excellent, wise provision. 

The Chairman. That is, extra service pay on reenlistment ? 

Senator du Pont. Yes, provided he is physically fit and has a good 
di?charge. 

Gen. Miles. Suppose you have a system of this kind, organize the 
Regular Army of this country, which is very small, and an emergency 
occurs or is threatened, in wtich Congress authorizes the employment 
of a much larger force. Tliey could do as they did in 1861, if neces-^ 
sary, call for volunteers, especially men who tad been in the service 
before, for three months or six months. You would have no trouble 
in filling the ranks. 

The Chairman. General, has it not been the opinion of military 
men from Washington down, that they always have had trouble with 
short enlistments ? 

Gen. Miles. No; I do not think so. 

The Chairman. Does it not appear that Washington's n^en quit 
the service at the end of their enlistments ? 

Gen. Miles. Some did. 

The Chairman. But the majority of the militia in the revolu- 
tionary days were short-term enlistment men, and they would leave 
as soon as their terms expired, even on the eve of battle. 

Gen. Miles. They had to go home and raise a crop to support their 
families; then they would go back and fight again, and tiien they 
would ^o back and raise another crop, or obtain additional food iof 
those dependent upon them, and this they did for seven long yoani* 

The Chairman. They had trouble maintaining the Army; Wash- 
ington said those men were more trouble than they were worth. 

Gen. Miles. I am not so sure about that. They achieved thair 
independence. 
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The Chairman. Do you think they would have achieved it it it 
had not been for the arrival of the i rench at the opportune time, 
General ? 

Gen. Miles. That is a question you can judge of as well as I, 
I think they would. They might not have achieved it as speedily. 
My grandfather walked home from Yorktown, and he woula have 
stayed seven years longer if it had been required. 

Senator Catron. General, you have suggested that we could 
expand the 150,000 men which we would put in the Regular Army 
to something over 400,000 from this lot of people who are disciplined 
and drilled. How are you going to get them to join the Regular 
Army? There is a general disposition among volunteei*s not to go 
iixto the Regular Army. How could you induce them to enlist, and 
get that many men ? 

Gen. Miles. It would depend altogether on the emergency. 
"Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just." If the emergency 
were serious, you would have no trouble in getting twice that number. 

Senator Catron. To ^o into the Regular Army ? 

Gen. Miles. Yes. Triey would be only too glad to serve, and 
under that provision which vou have already made they would get 
extra pay. Either that, or else you have to keep your organizations 
down in number to the minimum, and the war strength filled up to 
the maximum. Then you have got to call for volunteers and take 
just what officers 3'^ou can get with volunteers, perhaps as inex* 
perienced as the men, and if you would read Gen. Sherman's book 
you would find he recommends the keeping up of the regiments, 
nlling them up to the full standard; that one Wisconsin Regiment 
was worth any three regiments from the other States, where tliej 
were allowed to go down and take in new organizations. That is 
the object of thisr^lan, to keep all the experienced officei's and the non- 
commissioned officers where they would be available and do the 
most good. 

Senator Catron. It is true that Wisconsin soldiers, however, were 
not regular soldiers; tliey were volunteer soldiei-s. 

Gen. Miles. Yes; the same principle should apply to regiments 
of the Army. 

Senator Catron. And the disposition of people is not to go into 
the Regular Ai*my, but to go into some volunteer organization where 
they would have an end to their service when the time for which 
they enlisted ran out, or, rather, when the war closed. 

Gen. Miles. That depends entirely upon Congress. During the 
Civil War, in order to strengthen the Regular Army, authority was 
granted for men to be transferred from the Volunteers to the regular 
regiments, and thousands applied and were so transferred. In the 
war against Spain authority was given for men to enlist in the Regu- 
lar Army for the war and were discharged at its close. Congress has 
the absolute jurisdiction to authorize the organization of the Regular 
Army in such a way that it can be expanded, and the National 
Guard the same way, or, in case of war, to authorize a large Army 
of volunteers, officers, and men. One would be enormously expen- 
sive; the other would be efficient and economical. 
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The Chairman. Have you read any one of these bills carefully. 
General ? 

Gen. Miles. I confess that I have not, all of them. 

The Chairman. Does any that you have read conform to your 
idea of reorganization ? 

Gen. Miles. I do not know what bills have been introduced. I 
know some I thought were very objectionable, but I am not here to 
criticize. 

The Chairman. That is what we want. 

Gen. Miles. I beg your pardon; 1 do not wish to comment on what 
others may think. 

The Chairman. None of us are experts. We wanted to have the 
benefit of men who have participated in war, and could give us 
sound advice on the subject. 

Gen. Miles. That which I have submitted is the result of careful 
consideration. It will make the Army most effective and give you a 
system that will be durable. As far as the expense is concerned, it 
would not increase the expense more than $60,000,000, and certainly 
that is not extravagant, provided you get 50,000 additional men and 
nearly 4,000 ofiicers. 

The Chairman. General, you served through the whole of the 
Civil War. Speaking of volunteers to fill up these regiments as 
depletions occurred tnrough death and otherwise, at what period of 
the war did the Government find it necessary to resort to the draft f 

Gen. Miles. It was 1863. 

The Chairman. Do you know how many men were brought into 
the Army imder the system of the draft f 

Gen. Miles. I can not tell you positively. You can get those 
figures from the War Department. 

The Chairman. Do you thmk they could have kept the regiments 
and the armies filled if it had not been for that system ? 

Gen. Miles. Possibly not. I know that thousands of troops had to 
be taken from the field and sent back to surpress the riots occasioned 
by the unpopular measure. 

The Chairman. Another thing that has been suggested here is 
that the pension rolls have been very largely increased oecause of the 
fact, first, of lack of preparation when the war commenced; and, 
second, because of the short term enlistments. 

Gen. Miles. The Army was contending against another army of 
just the same character. There was no more preparation on the 
other side than there was on ours. 

The Chairman. Both armies were trained in the field, practically I 

Gen. Miles. By hard experience. 

The CHAmMAN. Would not much of that bloodshed have been 
saved in the Union Army, for instance, if it had been fairly equipped 
and prepared when the war broke out ? 

Gen. Miles. It probably would. If they had not had to contend 
against an army prepared in the same way. That was a war of 
j^inericans agauist Americans, and the armies were molded into 
great strength and efiiciency by the severe campaigns and battles 
of the war of four years. 
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The CHAiR3fAN. After it was over what was left of the two armies 
'would have made a powerful organization, would it not ? 

Gen. Miles. It was once suggested that two armies be formed, 
one to move to the halls of Montezuma and the other to Montreal, 
but that was not done. 

The Chairman. They did figure on it, though, did they not ? 

Gen. Miles. Very carefully. There was a trench army in Mexico, 
and the Alabama claims were then unsettled, and it was very strongly 
urged that two armies be formed of the veterans of the two armies, 
one sent to Montreal and the other to the City of Mexico. In fact, 
an army of 50,000 was sent to the Rio Grande and the French 
Emperor notified that the French army must be withdrawn from 
Mexico. He replied that he would do that in his own good time, 
and he was notified that the time had arrived. 

As far as fortifications are concerned, I may say this, that every 
war develops new engines of destruction. The American invention 
of the airship, which was demonstrated over here at Fort Myer, 
was a very important one. The Board of Ordnance, of which I was 

E resident at the time, appropriated money to Prof. Langley to build 
is first airship, and it has developed now into one of the most 
effective engines of war. The submarine, another American inven- 
tion, has also taken its place, and, as one British admiral said, 
possibly it is the death Imell of the dreadnaught. Anyway, those 
two inventions are having very serious effect now, and will have more 
in the wars of the future. Hence, I beUeve that one of our best meth- 
ods of offense and defense, in addition to what we already have, would 
be a very liberal appropriation for airships and submarines and the 
Hammond radiodynamic torpedo-control system and Termit shell. 

Senator Fletcher. Speaking about fortifications, as I remember 
the views of some experts who testified, they held that the concrete 
walls and emplacements are rather a back number; that the way to 
place a gun now is to place it behind a sand embankment. 

Gen. Miles. Ours are both, about 16 feet of solid concrete, and 
about 30 feet of embankment in front of that. You can examine any 
of these fortifications, and you will find that is the condition they are 
in. Certainly the most powerful ships of the British Navy and the 
French Navy have not oeen able to make any impression on the 
fortifications of the Dardanelles, although they have lost 125,000 
men and expended a billion six hundred million of treasure. 

Senator Fletcher. What do you think of the plans for moving 
heavy guns on railroads and by motor transportation ? 

Gen. Miles. I do not know that we need to consider that at pres- 
sent. The fortifications have been selected with great care by the 
best engineers in the country, and constructed by the best engineers, 
and are in good condition for the defense of the harbors. If we were 
contending against a country that was fortified with permanent forti- 
fications, then it might be necessary to construct those heavy 16-inch 
mortars, that have to be transported by rail and put on a concrete 
base, to be used to batter down fortifications. But an enemy that 
would undertake to invade the United States would not bring that 
kind of fortifications along with them, so that it has not been thought 
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necessary to construct that kind of guns. The guns that will be placed 
near the Panama Canal will be very heavy, high-power guns, as good 
as any in the world. 
Sdnator Fletcher. Ganeral, perhaps you would not want to ex- 

{)res3 any opinion about it, but, frankly, it seemed to me rather far 
etched and absurd that it was a feasible thing for an army to be 
transportsd across the ocean and landed on Kockaway Beach, or 
Block Island, in such way that it could take that portion of the 
country and then come on down and string a 400-mile line from 
Chesapeake Bay to Lake Ontario. That is one of the important 
dangers, apparently, in the minds of some people. I would like to 
gat your viaws about that, if you cared to express them. 

Gen. Miles. I dislike to give my views on that, as I consider it is 
an unreasonable and impossible proposition. That is assuming, I 
presume, that some enemy had transportation enough to embark 
400,000 men, with 80,000 horses, with all the ammunition transporta- 
tion and munitions of war required, and supplies enough to feed the 
men and the animals for at least 90 days, because it would be easy to 
burn anything within their reach, then supposing our own Navy at 
the bottom oi the sea, it might be possible to reach our shore. The 
placing of an armv on American soil is the last thing any European 
government would attempt, it could never be reembarked. It would 
dissolve hke the snow beneath the midday sun. Whenever it has 
been attempted it has resulted in disaster. Many of the French 
soldiers deserted in Mexico and are now citizens of the great republic. 

Sanator Fletcher. It would be impossible for those ships to 
carry coal enough to^bring them over here and take them back, 
would it not ? ' 

Gan. Miles. If they could not be destroved by the patriotism and 
the valor of the American people before tney could send their ships 
back and get another load, then I would want to live in some other 
country. 

Sanator Fletcher. That is rather mv view of that situation. 

Gen. Miles. But as a safeguard, as I suggested a little while ago, 
I think you could very wisely make a liberal appropriation for the 
new engines of war — that is, the aeroplanes and the submarines. 
If you can imagine a great fleet of transports moving slowly across the 
Atlantic, or across the Pacific, you would not want a better target for 
a fleet of submarine*^, which could ^o out among them. 

The Chairman. If there is nothing more you desire to state, 
Gen. Miles, we are very much obliged to you for naving appeared and 
for making this statement to the committee. 
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STATEMEITT OF HOIT. KITUTE ITELSOIT, A SEITATOB FBOM 

THE STATE OF MUTITESOTA. 

The Chairman. Senator Nelson desires to address the committee in 
regard to the subject we are now considering, and we shall take pleas- 
ure in hearing him at this time. 

Senator Nelson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it may seem pre- 
sumptuous for me, a nonexpert, to appear before your committee on a 
matter of this kind, and my excuse is that I am vitally interested in 
an increase in the strength of our Army. I think we need a larger 
Army and larger reserves. 

There is some question as to the advisability of building up our 
State militia. Constitutional objections exist to that, and you have 
heard them ably discussed here. There is objection, too, among our 
people to what we call universal training or universal service, not 
exactljr making them soldiers, but having them trained. I think 
there is a simpler way, and to illustrate my meaning I will refer to a 
piece of history a little old, but I think it conveys a useful lesson 
to us. 

In 1806 the Prussian Army, as vou know, was defeated in the great 
battles of Jena and Auerstadt, both fought on the same day, and 
Napoleon entered Berlin and took possession of the countrv and a 
treaty was made. Prussia was practically deprived of a good deal of 
her possessions, her army was destroyed, but still Napoleon was not 
satisfied. That first treatv of Berlin was in 1807. The next vear he 
insisted upon an enlargement of that treaty, which is known as the 
Treaty of Paris. That treaty, among other things, provided, in addi- 
tion to the payment of a money contribution of, I tnink, 300,000,000 
thalers, that rrussia should not be allowed to maintain an armv 
larger than 42,000. That was the condition of the treatj, what was 
left ot the Prussian monarchy — and a large sliare of it was left — 
should be allowed to keep a standing army of only 42,000 men. 

The German patriots at tliat time were very anxious to sliake off 
the yoke of Napoleon, but they felt themselves mucli hampered. The 
leamng men were Stein, Scharnhorst, Hardeuborg, andGneisenau, who 
was afterwards Blucher's chief of staff at the Battle of Waterloo. 
These men hit upon this unique phm of increasing the Prussitui Army 
imder that treaty: They womd take men into the ranks, give them a 
hard drilling for a short time, and then turn them out, then take in a 
new lot, and keep on in this way, and in tlie course of a short time, 
imd^r that limitation in the treaty of Paris of 42,000 men, they had a 
trained army of 150,000, and they did it just in that way. They would 
keep the visible ranks fully up to that stanchird. give them a little 
sharp training, turn them out, put in anotlior lot, and keep on, until 
it was an able mihtary establishment for those times, of 150,000 
men. 

Applying what was done in tliat case to our present condition, this 
thought has struck me, and that is wliy I want to make the suggestion 
to you. Whv not adopt this plan, enlLst om* men — and I refer par- 
ticularly to the Infantry — for five years, but only require one y(»ar of 
military service. After one year, put them in the reserves, make them 
a permanent armv of reserves. I think in one vear vou could fullv 
train infantrymen so as to make them good sr>ldifTs. In the course 
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of five years under this plan, starting with a standing Army of 200,000, 
you would have 800,000 men in the reserve. In this way, by repeat- 
mg that operation, by keeping our Regular Army up, say, to a stand- 
ard of 200,000, enlisting tnem for five years, requirmg only one year 
with the colors, and putting them on a reserve where they coula be 
called on in case of war and emergency at any time, you would accom- 
plish what you are after. In that way you could give us a fair stand- 
mg Army, and I think we ought to have an Army of at least 200,000 
men, and you would have a reserve in the course of four or five years 
of 800,000, and, as you keep on with the operation, in the next five 

J ears the men would not be obligated to loin the colors after they 
ad been out five years, but still you woula have that many trained 
men among the commimity, among the people. 

Another matter in connection with this, and to encourage enlist- 
ments, I think, Specially in the Infantry, you ought to make it a 
little easier for enhsted men to become commissioned officers. It is i 

undoubtedly true that in the specialties of the Army, such as the 
Engineering Department, the Ordnance Department, and the Artil- 
lery, they require special technical knowledge, such a knowledge and 
such an education as they would only get at our Militarv Academy. 
But they do not require that degree (rf technical knowledge in die 
Infantry. It mav be that these enlistments in the Artillery and in 
the Engineering Corps — and by Artillery I refer to the Coast Artillery 
also — they should be for five years, but two years with the colors. i 

Give them a year longer service. But I think if you enlisted our 
young men — and I think they would enlist on that basis — ^for five 
years, with the explicit understanding that they are to serve only 
one year with the colors, after that they are a part of the reserve army 
of the United States, and continue as such, uable to be called on in 
an emergency, whenever we need them, I think we could procure an 
ample supply of men, and in that way you would solve the question, i 

first, of a standing army, and, in the next place, a plan of reserves. 
In other words, you group them into one system. You create in that 
way, first, a moderate standing army, and, in addition to that, you 
would have a large trained reserve. 

Senator du Pont. Senator, woidd you pay the reserve ? 

Senator Nelson. No; I would not pay them anything while they 
were in the reserve, not imtil they they were called out into actual 
service. I would enlist them for five years, with the express under- 
standing that they were to serve one year with the colors at full pay, 
and then, after that, to be released from fur4iher service except in 
case of emei^ency, to answer a call in case of war or other urgency. 

The Chairman. Senator, Adjt. Gen. McCain stated here that in ms 
opinion it would be impossible to enUst an army in excess of 140,000 
men; that it is very difficult to get them to enhst at all. 

Senator Nelson. What is the present term of enhstment ? 

Senator du Pont. Four years. 

Senator Nelson. It used to be three. I think that when young 
men are told that they would only have to serve one year in the 
ranks, do actual soldiering, and after that they would be reUeved 
from service except in case of emergency, there would be no trouble 
about enlistments. That is my idea. 
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Furthermore, as I said, in order to encourage enlistments, you 
ought to make a little broader opening for enlisted men to become 
commissioned officers, especially in the infantry. 

The Chairman. Senator, you served througn the Civil War, did 
you not? 

Senator Nelson. Yes, sir. All of us who are familiar with history 
know that one of the great encouragements of the French soldier 
iBvas that he could become an officer and by and by even a marshal of 
France, Here, with the exception of a very limited number who 
come in by a sort of a rigid examination, a limited number every 
year, you can put up a sign like the Dante sign over the infernal 
regions, that whoever enlists in the ranks has little show to get any 
farther. 

Another thing I want to call to your attention which has always 
struck me. Take an enlisted man who has gradually, by his good 
conduct and abihty, risen to the high or highest grade of a noncom- 
missioned officer, a first sergeant or a commissary sergeant, or any 
other of the highest grades of a noncommissioned officer. 

Under the Army Kegulations, if that man reenlists he can not 
reenlist in the rank that he had at his discharge. He must enlist 
as a private, and he is subject to the contingency of the commander 
of the regiment or the body he enlists in will put him back in his 
old place. That is something that ought to be remedied. If a man 
has attained a high position as a sergeant or sergeant major in the Army 
and his enlistment expires, his record being good, that man should 
be permitted to reenlist with the rank at which he was serving in 
the Army when discharged. I never could see any good reason for 
requiring him to enlist as a private when he had attained that high 
rank. Of course, what I have stated simply applies to men who are 
fit and competent and whose records are good. 

The Chairman. Senator, what do you think of the proposition to 
open the doors of West Point and the Naval Academy to every 
young man in the United States who wiU enlist and serve a term of 
one year and educate him at the expense of the Government? 

Senator Nelson. I think that is a very good plan. 

The Chairman. Would it not put in the Army and Navy men who " 
hy a year of effort had shown their proficiency? 

Senator Nelson. Yes, sir. We ought to do everything we can to 
encourage young men to go into the Army and Navy, and I might 
say here, while that subject is not before 3^our committee, I am 
heartily in favor of a large increase in our Navy. I believe our Navy 
should rank next to that of England, and I am also anxious to see 
our Army increased, and while I am in favor of that, I am anxious 
to see a little more consideration given to the enlisted men. It was 
my fortune — or misfortune, whatever you call it — to serve through 
the Civil War as an enlisted man. I nave nothing to complain of, 
and still I know some of the hardships that an enlisted man is sub- 
ject to. 

Of recent years they have secured a lot of valuable young men in 
the West for our Navy, farmers' boys, and, from what I can learn of 
naval officers, they make first-class sailors, as a sailor is to-day; not 
the old-style sailor who climbed the rigging, furled and unfurled 
sails. But there is one thing that staggers the farm boys. In their 
own neighborhood, when they are boys among boys, ever^^body treats 
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them with civility and courtesy, and they are of good families. They 
come here and enlist. They do not complain of hard work in the 
Naw; they do not complain of the rations, but it is that spirit of 
gruffness and aloofness that exists among the officers that makes 
these boys feel hmniliated and homesick, and in many cases they 
desert on that account. That is not so much true in the Army as in 
the Navy. I think our Army has become more liberal. 

I remember an incident some years ago, when I went down the 
Potomac on a Government boat, and I stood upon the hurricane 
deck with the conmiander of the ship, a naval officer, who was talbng 
to me in a pleasant nianner. He talked to me in the most gentle- 
manly, civil manner, as a naval officer would, but he had occasion 
to give an order to a man down on the deck below us, and his voice 
changed, and it seemed to me just as though he was talking to a dog. 
I tell you. Senators, my heart blood boiled up. I was ahnost reacnr 
to hit that officer because of the wajr he acted on that occasion. It 
is that kind of conduct that makes it so discouraging for our boys, 
who come from the farms, and from good neighborhoods. But I 
am glad to say it is diminishing in the Navy. 

Senator du Pont. Under the present arrangements, can not en- 
listed men, if they show sufficient merit, be promoted to commissioned 
officers ? 

Senator Nelson. It is a very limited number. There is a way, 
but it is a prettv hard road to travel. 

Senator du Pont. I sympathize cordially with your suggestion 
that due consideration should be given to the wants and weuare of 
the enlisted man, and I think he should be treated with all proper 
kindness so far as is consistent with discipline. 

Senator Nelson. I can see that in the Navy, gentlemen, why a 
great amoimt of technical knowledge is required, and why there 
should be more rigidness in the requirements in the examinations. 
I can also see the same in respect to the Ordnance and the Artillery 
and the Engineer Corps, but certainly in the Infantry arm, which is 
the great arm of the service — the fighting arm, when you come right 
to it — I do not think there is any reason for making the door so 
narrow for an enlisted man to get in. That part of it ought to be 
hberahzed. 

But, gentlemen, vou have enough to do, and I have taken up more 
time than I intended. I only came here and made this statement 
about the increase of our Army because it is a matter I am vitally 
interested in, and I would rather say it to you here in the committee 
than to go over on the floor and talK about it. 

(Thereupon, at 3.20 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 1, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBBX7ABY 1, 1916. 



United States Senate, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washington^ D, C. 

The committee met, at the expiration of thi recess, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALBEET B. CTTMMINS, A SENATOE FEOU 

THE STATE OF IOWA. 

Senator Cummins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not pretend 
to qualify as a military expert, even though I was for seven years 
commander in chief of the army and navy of my own State. I have 
some knowledge, however, of the National Guard, because during 
the time that I was chief executive of Iowa I gave it a great deal of 
attention and was deeply interested in its welfare. I do not intend 
to discuss the general military situation. In passing, however, I 
may say that I believe in a fair, reasonable enlargement of our 
Regular Army, to balance it up especially. I do not believe in the 
proposed continental army, for it is my opinion that the militia or 
the National Guard is a better instrumentality for training the body 
of our citizens in military affairs than the continental army could 
possibly be. I do not stop, however, to debate the proposal for the 
continnental army, for that would more pro})erly come on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I think everybody recognizes that the needs of the United States 
in this respect are a reasonably large organized force. I am speaking 
now of the secondary line, not the Regular Army in active service. 
It needs a fairly large force of men who are already under military 
organization, and who could be quickly mobilized or applied to the 
emergency, w^hatever that might be. Second, it needs a very large 
number of men between 18 and 30 — for they are the men who fight 
the battles of any country — who have had military training. 

Senator du Pont. Two-thirds of the soldiers who fought in the 
War of the Union were under 21 years of age. 

Senator Cummins. I so understand; and in the very nature of 
things they must be the body upon whom we must rely in times of 
danger. Third, we need very much a number much greater than now 
exists of competent officers who are not in the regular service, officers 
who in times of peace pursue civil avocations and live their lives in 
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the ordinary way, but who are, in times of war, quickly competent 
to commanathe troops of the United States. If we were to fall into 
war at this time the necessary course would be that the second lieu- 
tenants, I fancy, of the Regular Army would be advanced to com- 
Eany commanders and the like in the Regular Army, and that the 
igher officers would be assigned to commands in the militia, or the 
secondary armed force, because it requires a little more skill and com- 
petency to train and drill and command new troops than it does old 
ones. 

Whatever may be the merits of compulsory military training — and 
I express no opinion upon that point, although I am quite sympa- 
thetic with the general idea — ^I am opposed unalterably to com- 
pulsory military service, except as a last resort. We must depend in 
the main, if we should engage in a great war with a power at all 
equal to our own nation, upon a volunteer army. 

Senator Catron. Do you draw a distinction between compulsory 
military service and cojpnpulsory military training? 

Senator Cumbons. Oh, yes. There is a very marked distinction be- 
tween compulsory military training and compulsory military service 
•in time of war. I would like to see many of our schools give their 
students military training as a part of their education. I would like 
to see a very large part of our young men who have not had the 
opportunity to attend the schools in which military training could 
be given enter some organization in which they could receive mili- 
tanr instruction, training, and discipline. But when these men are 
called upon to expose their lives in defense of their country, I think it 
is the history of the world that we must depend upon patriotism in 
volunteering for that service. That does not at all impinge upon the 
idea that I formerly expressed that we ought to have a reasonably 
large number of men who are actually organized and who could be 
ordered in just exactly as the Regular Army is ordered in. 

As I said before, t believe that the National Guard is the very 
best instrumentality for supplying, first, the immediate force which 
we need ; and second, for the training of those who must volunteer. 
The objection that is made oftenest and probably with most effect to 
employment of the National Guard is the constitutional objection, 
and I want to address mvself just a minute to the constitutional 
phases of this question. There is, I think, some misapprehension, I 
am sure not in this committee, but in the minds of people generally, 
with regard to the constitutional restriction upon the Federal em- 
ployment of the militia. So I refer to Article 1, section 8, a moment 
in order to eret our minds clear upon that subject. That section pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power to declare war, and so on. Then 
it provides : 

To raise and sui)i>ort armies, but no api)roi)r!iiti<»n of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two j'ears. 

That obviously refers to the Army that is in the constant employ- 
ment or service of the Government, the organization which we know 
as the Eegular Army. 

To provide and maintain a Navy. 

To make rules for the government and regulation of ttie land and naval 
forces. 
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I do not claim that any of these things to which I have just re- 
ferred covers the authority of the Government over the militia in 
times of peace. It is then provided : 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

This is the authority of Congress over the militia. It has been 
said, and I think said with a good deal of force and reason, that the 
militia as such could not be ordered into an aggressive war ; that is, if 
we were to declare war on England, or Germany, or Japan I doubt 
whether the Organized Militia could be ordered beyond the borders 
of our country as an original proposition. 

Senator du Pont. If we were to declare war on Mexico, could we 
order the militia to cross the bridge at El Paso? 

Senator Cummins. I doubt it. 

Senator du Pont. The same thing occurred in regard to Canada 
in the War of 1812. 

Senator Cummins. I doubt whether it could be used beyond the 
borders, although if the use of the troops in another country is re- 
quired in order to repel an invasion or a threatened invasion, an 
imminent invasion, then I have no doubt that the militia could be 
sent anywhere, for this language bears no other construction. It 
does not prescribe a locality in which the troops shall fight. It sim- 
ply prescribes the conditions under which they shall be called into 
service, the authority of Congress over them. 

So far from that being an objection to the use of the National 
Guard as a recruiting force or training force of the United States, 
I think it is a positive advantage. It must be remembered that the 
United States is not a war-like Nation. It is not panting and eager 
to declare war on any other power, and I do not believe that we ought 
to organize an army for the purpose of invading another country. 
It may be that there will come a time when we must take possession 
of Mexico. 

I do not say whether that time will come or not, but if it does 
come, even though the National Guard could not be used for that 
service — ^which I do not admit, because there have been provocations 
already which, in my judgment, go very far toward justifying an 
intervention that would be the repelling of an invasion — however 
that may be, if we come to a case of that kind, if the war is a just 
one, if the war is one which the people commend, there will be no 
difficulty, if you have trained men throughout the country who have 
seen servii^e in either the guard or the Regular Army, in securing all 
the volunteers that the country could, by any possibility, need. If 
the President of the United States were to call to-morrow for volun- 
teers for an army to invade Mexico, you do not doubt that in 24 hours 
we would have the service, not fully equipped, filled with volun- 
teers that would be more than adequate for that work. 

Senator Hitchcock. Where does Congress derive the right to de- 
fine what the militia of the several States and Territories shall be? 

Senator Cummins. I am about to read. The next clause in the 
Constitution is: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia. 
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We have complete power over the organization, the arming, and 
the disciplining of the militia. Those terms are so broad and com- 
prehensive that if there were not a subsequent reservation to the 
States they would cover the whole subject. It is not possible to 
imagine anything that you want to do in the way of the militia that 
would not fall within the words "organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining." Then it provides 



and for governing such part of them as may be employed In the ser\ice of the 
Uniteil States. 

That means this, that the very moment a war comes and the 
militia are called into the service of the Government, the power 
to govern the Organized Militia becomes absolute. There is no more 
comprehensive word than is employed here. 

Senator du Pont. Do you thmk that includes the power of pro- 
moting officers ? 

Senator Cummins. Undoubtedly. I have no doubt about that sub- 
ject. 

Senator Hitchcock. Then, if a State provides what citizens shaU 
coixstitute the militia of the State, and an act of Congress provides 
a different specification 

Senator Cummins (interposing). The act of Congress would pre- 
vail. 

Senator Hitchcock. Suppose a State should say that no man over 
80 or imder 25 years of age should be in the militia ? 

Senator Cummins. As against the act of Congress, it would have 
no effect whatever. The law would be utterly void. It is one of 
those cases in which the law of the State is valid until Congress acts 
upon it. I do not anticipate a collision of that sort. But that 
undoubtedly would be the construction of the Constitution. 

Senator Hitchcock. The State provides the appropriations for 
the support of the militia. 

Senator Cummins. It does if it cares to do it. 

Senator Hitchcock. They all do it. 

Senator Cummins. They all do it to some extent. In some of 
them the compensation is very slight, in others it is more generous. 
There is no uniformity at all in the provisions of the several States 
with regard to compensation paid the enlisted men and officers of 
the National Guard, while there is uniformity with regard to the 
compensation provided by Congress. 

The clause of which I have read a part continues : 

Reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training the militia. 

There is a very clear reservation. There can not be any doubt 
about it, or about its extent. So long as the period of training 
continues the States have the authority to appoint the officers of the 
National Guard, and Congress can not withdraw or take away that 
power from the States. 

Senator Catron. Where would you draw the line between train- 
ing the militia and disciplining the militia ? 

Senator Cummins. That is perfectly explained in the next few 
words: 

Reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress. 
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That means this, that the States appoint the officers according to 
some rule or regulation which they prescribe. These officers, of 
course, are the training commanders, and they have the physical 
duty of giving the commands to the men, but they must tram them 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Senator du Pont. By " disciplining " you mean teaching them the 
tactics, the Army Regulations, and so forth ? 

Senator Cummins. Everything that pertains to the discipline of 
the men, just as everything that pertains to the organization of the 
guard, falls within the power of Congress. 

Senator du Pont. Senator Cummms, returning to what I said 
just now, it has been held, I understand, that when the militia have 
been called into the service of the United States the governor still 
has authority to regulate the promotions of officers. 

Senator Cummins. There is a fugitive decision of that sort, I 
believe. I have not provided myself with those cases, and I do 
not know but what there is an opinion of an Attorney General to 
that effect. 

Senator du Pont. That is a very important point. 

Senator Cummins. It is important, yes; but practically speaking 
there is no difficulty about it. I take it that this Constitution of 
ours on any point of that sort, where it could admit of a double 
interpretation, means what the necessities of the people require 
that it shall mean, and we have grown a good deal since the Civil 
War, and of course there they were all volunteers — however, in the 
Federal service, or at least they came to be so very rapidly — and 
at that time there was no law which authorized the organization 
of the militia as we have it now, for now, under the law, every 
national guardsman enlists in the service of the United States and 
is as completely a guardsman of the United States as he is a guards- 
man of the State in which he happens to live. 

I sum that all up, expressing this opinion, that there is no power 
which the Federal Government can not exercise over the National 
Guard that ought to be exercised over an Army except that in times 
of peace the States must appoint the officers. 

The Chairman. That, you think, is the only limitation on the 
power of the General Government? 

Senator Cummins. That, in my judgment, is the only limitation so 
far as the authority over the National G is concerned. I am not in- 
tending to deny that there may be some doubt about the right of the 
General Government to order militiamen into a foreign service 
where there has been no invasion or threatened invasion of the 
country. 

With that general statement in regard to the subject, I desire very 
briefly to mention the bill that I have introduced. 

The Chairman. Have you submitted your bill to any of those who 
claim to represent the National Guard ? 

Senator Cummins. I collaborated all summer with the adjutant 
general of my State and with various other officers of the guard, and 
I understood that their views simply reflected the opinion of other 
officers of the guard, but not entirely, as I will presently point out. 

The Chairman. They are to be heard here this afternoon, and I 
just wanted to know whether you had conferred with them. 
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Senator Cummins. I say in the outset that I think there are some 
inconsistencies in the bill. I am not sufficiently familiar with mili- 
tary adjustments to have succeeded in writing a bill that is not sub- 
ject to some criticism. There are certain repugnances in it that I 
will have to correct hereafter, but they are not material at all. They 
are small matters of detail. 

In preparing the bill I took as the basis the bill which was intro- 
duced last year and again this year by Senator Chamberlain, it being 
the bill that was agreed upon through long conferences between the 
representatives of the National Guard and the War Department more 
than two years ago. That furnishes the basis of the bill I have 
offered. This year, as I have remarked, your chairman introduced 
a bill early in the session. The essential change between the existing 
system and the bill introduced by Senator Chamberlain is that the 
Federal Government undertakes to pay the National Guard, or the 
enlisted men in the National Guard, not only for the time spent in 
camp and maneuvers, but for the time they spend in drill. Ordi- 
narily the National Guard drills once a week, or 45 or 48 times a year, 
and they drill at night generally. There was no compensation for 
that service, and the bill introduced by Senator Chamberlain pro- 
vides a compensation of practically one-fourth the base pay of an 
enlisted man in the Regular Army. That means about $45 or $48 
a year for that service. Of course, I preserve that change, because 
that is one of the most essential things that can be thought of to 
make the National Guard effective. 

But the changes I have made in comparison with the bill intro- 
duced by the chairman are, in the first place, an increase of peace 
strength of the National Guard to 400,000 enlisted men and officers. 
It is now, under an order issued by the War Department under au- 
thority of Congress, nominally 160,000. It is actually about 115,000. 
But if it were possible to do it, I suppose there would be authority 
now to increase the strength of the National Guard to 150,000. 

Senator du Pont. Senator Cummins, where do you propose to get 
these 400,000 men ? The experience of 10 years past is that they can 
not increase the National Guard. 

Senator Cummins. I will show you how you can get them. You 
have not been able to get them, first, because the men have not been 
paid for their drill. 

Senator du Pont. The testimony of the chief of the Bureau of 
Militia Affairs and other people who are experts, or at least familiar 
with the subject, shows that m States where they pay the militia the 
attendance at drill was no greater than where they did not pay them. 
That has been stated here several times. 

Senator Cummins. Of course, I can not contradict that, because 
I have not the information. But I gave a great deal of attention to 
the National Guard for seven years. I attended every encampment, 
I attended a great many of the drills, and I became thoroughly con- 
versant, not only with the views of the officers, but with the views 
of the men, and I know how they felt then, and I know in my State 
there would be no difficulty in enlarging the National Guard to our 
proportion of 400.000 if the things were done that I have proposed 
here. The pay is out one of them. 
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Senator du Pont. I do not say that it is not practicable, but I say 
it is like the so-called continental force, it is in the nature of an ex- 
periment. You do not know whether you can get them or not. 

Senator Cummins. Of course, I can only submit my opinion 
against that of one who probably knows more about the subject 
technically than I do. But I do not believe he knows as much about 
men as I do. 

Senator du Pont. I am not expressing an opinion at all. I am 
just stating that it is a question; these people have stated that it ib 
a question whether they could be gotten. 

Senator Cummins. If they can not l)e gotten, your continental 
army disappears in the midst. 

Senator du Pont. I agree with you. 

Senator Hitchcock. Have we statements here in evidence show- 
ing what is paid by the different States to the militia ? 

The Chairman. I suppose that is included in the report of the 
Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs. 

Senator Cummins. In some it is very small, and in some it is very 
good. 

Senator Hitchcock. In some States is the payment as large as 
you propose to have it in your bill? 

Senator Cummins. I do not think so. I do not know of any State. 
But I may be wrong about that, because I have not examined the 
subject. 

Second, the war strength I have provided for here is 800,000. It 
is simply doubled. In that respect it takes on an analogy to the 
organization in the Regular Army. I eliminate in the bill the re- 
serves in the National Guard. I do not believe in that system or 
policy, nor do I think it would accomplish the purpose that is in- 
tended for it. The bill introduced by your chairman provides that 
the enlistment shall be four years, two years in active work in the 
guard and two years in a resci've, during all of which time, if war 
should ensue, the reserves could be called to the colors. I have elimi- 
nated that, because I think it would be a very great obstacle in the 
way of enlisting men, and that would be sufficient alone, I think, to 
raise an objection to the plan that could not be overcome. But that 
is not my principal reason. I think the great service that the guard 
can render to the country is the training of men who are in civil 
life, and if you make the enlistment four years, it is obvious that you 
can not tram as many young men as though the enlistment were a 
shorter time, for you will have your full quota or strength. My 
bill provides that the enlistment shall be three years. I was doubtful 
myself whether it ought to be three years or two. 

Senator du Pont. Would it not be best to prescribe that the term 
of enlistment of the National Guard should be the same as that of 
the active period of the Regular Army, and that will be undoubtedly 
two years or less? 

Senator Cummins. I am not inclined to think so, although it 
might be. While I have put three years in the bill, I was strongly 
disposed to limit it to two, and I make them ineligible to reenlist- 
ment. The reason for that is that what we are trying to do is to 
accumulate a large body of young men who have had military train- 
ing. If the guardsmen reenlist until they are 30 years of age you 
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accomplish nothing, but if, after having given the guardsman suffi- 
cient training, say in two years or three years, he is then ineligible 
to reenlistment, and the guard is filled up again ; in the course of nine 
years you would have at peace strength 1,200,000 men who had had 
military training. In 12 years you would have 1,000,000, and in 15 
years you would have more than 2,000,000 men who had had the 
training that is required in order to make a man quickly effective 
as a soldier, and that is our need — ^much more, I think, that to have 
the excess of training for the reserve, the obligation to come to the 
colors during the two years that might elapse after the active train- 
ing had ceased. At least that is my theory of it, and I believe that 
upon reflection you will find that it is sound. 

Senator du Pokt. Senator Cummins, you do not provide for any 
reserves for your militia organization? 

Senator Cummins. No. 

Senator du Pont. The experience of all wars is that when you call 
out a regiment of militia in the service of the Nation in less than 
three months it is depleted by 40 to 50 per cent or greater. 

Senator Cummins, li^es. 

Senator du Pont. Then at the end of six months you would have 
nothing but the skeleton of a regiment, as we did in the Civil War. 

Senator Cummins. You will then have to depend, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, on the volunteers, and what you need is a large body of 
men who have had training from which these volunters can come. 

Senator du Pont. Then your idea is that the militia is called out 
as a temporary expedient until the volunteer army could be raised? 

Senator Cummins. Oh, of course. If we ever get into a. war of 
any magnitude we will have to depend very largely upon volunteers. 
I have no doubt about that. The great thing is to have two, three, 
or four millions of men between 20 and 30, or between 18 and 30, 
who have actually had military training, and who, if they desire to 
volunteer, can be transformed into effective soldiers in a very short 
while. 

Senator Hitchcock. I think you are right there, and I think that 
is one of the weaknesses of our present military system. We allow 
soldiers to reenlist — in fact, we give them a bonus for reenlisting — 
and thereby reduce the number of experienced men in civil life. 

Senator Cummins. I pass on hurriedly. The third change in my 
bill, as compared with the bill introduced by the chairman, is that 
the Government pay is made directly to the officers and men instead 
of through the State governments. 

The Chairman. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Senator Cummins. It seems to me, if we are going to take charge 
of the Organized Militia and subject them to our order's so far as 
we can constitutionally, there ought to be no difference of opinion 
about making our payments directly. 

The Chairman. It makes them realize some obligation to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Senator Cummins. Yes. The fourth change is this, that the pay 
;iven by the Federal Government is conditioned upon the several 
Itates changing their laws and regulations so that the officers of the 
National Guard are to be selected from a list fumidied by the Sec- 
retary of War. 
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Senator Hitchcock. Before you leave that, there is one difficulty 
about your paying direct. As it is now, the adjutant general of the 
State, if money is paid through the State, can hold a man responsible 
for arms and equipment that lie has and withhold pay. 

Senator Cummins. There is no difficulty about that. I may not 
have sufficiently provided for it, but the fact is that the Government 
appoints the adjutant general in nearly all cases as its disbursing 
officer, he gives a bond to the General Government, and he does pay 
directly, as a matter of fact, to the officers and men. 

Senator du Pont. It ought to be provided, though, that if a man 
forfeits his pay as a result of a court-martial, or for destroying pri- 
vate property, that could be deducted. 

Senator Cummins. Yes;. certainly. That, I think, is in there. If 
it is not, it ought to be. But I have now reached what I regard as 
one of the important changes, namely, that the appointments made 
by the States must be made from lists furnished by the Secretary of 
War, if those lists are available. 

The Chairman. That is really a crucial point in this whole propo- 
sition, because the question is, if the State has the jurisdiction under 
the Constitution to name the officers, can it relinquish that jurisdic- 
tion? 

Senator Cummins. No; it does not delinquish the jurisdiction 
at all. 

The Chairman. Pretty near it. 

Senator Cummins. It appoints, but it appoints from a litt. It 
passes a law, which it can easily do. Any State can do that now. 

Senator Catron. Suppose they only provided one in the list for 
an officer. That would make the governor practically appoint that 
man. 

Senator Cummins. Of course. Tlie.se lists are made up in this 
way 

The Chairman (interposing). If that can be done. Senator, I 
think it w^ould pretty nearly solve the question of this dual control. 

Senator Cummins. There is no relinquishment of constitutional 
power on the part of the State, but the Federal (tovernment gives it 
aid upon condition that these officers are selected from that list. That 
is because the great need of the National (iuard at this time is com- 
petent officers. 

There are some States in which the officers are very competent; 
there are other States in which they are not competent at all, and what 
we need, of course, is trained officers. We haven't them now. They 
are not to be had. The Regular Army has none to give to the Na- 
tional Guard except for supervision and ins])ection and the like. 
' This list is to be made up, first, of gi-aduates of six Federal schools, 
for which I have another bill that I will come to in a moment; 
second, of graduates from any other military institution ; third, per- 
sons who have passed the examination which is now required to ad- 
mit a civilian to a second lieutenancy in the Regular Army. These 
are the three classes from which the officers must be selected. If none 
of these are available, then, of course, there is no requirement. 

The Chairman. Do these classes include all the commissioned 
officers from lieutenant up? 
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Senator Cummins. Yes; all the commissioned officers from second 
lieutenant up. 

The Chairman. ITie National Guard elects its lieutenants. 

Senator Cummins. That is true in some States, not in all. 

Senator du Pont. All but two. 

Senator Cummins. I did not know just how many. 

The Chairman. That is not a good policy. 

Senator Cummins. There is no constitutional requirement for 
election. It is as bad as it can be, and that is what I want to 
change; and I have no doubt whatever about the constitutionality 
of this nor have I any doubt that the States would at once accept it, 
because they recognize, just as well as we do, the necessity of compe- 
tence in the officer. 

The Chairman. But you can not forget one thing, that in some of 
the guards — ^and that is limited, of course — ^the offices of these com- 
panies are largely political. 

Senator Cummins. It is my idea to get it out of politics if we can. 

The Chairman. If it could be accomplished, it would be a great 
step in the right direction. 

Senator du Pont. You are now discussing section 24 and the 
qualifications for officers, but you have passed over section 6, which 
provides for officers of the reserve corps. 

Senator Cummins. I did not change that at all. 

Senator du Pont. There are several changes there that I think 
ou^ht to be made. 

Senator Cummins. That is in the bill introduced by Senator 
Chamberlain. 

Senator du Pont. It says it should be composed of officers of the 
Regular Army, Marine Corps, Organized Militia, former noncom- 
missioned officers of the Eegular Army, and cadets of military es- 
tablishments. In the first place, it ought to be limited to former 
officers who have been honorably discharged and former noncom- 
missioned officers, provided they have sufficient education and good 
discharges. If not, some who have been cashiered may get in. 

Senator Cummins. Undoubtedly. I took that part just as it 
was agreed upon between the "War Department and the National 
Guard two years ago. 

The fifth change, and the most important one, is this — and that I 
impose directly because it is a part of the organization, a part of the 
discipline — that the National Guard shall not be subject to police 
duty ; that is, that it shall not be called out to suppress the ordinary 
insurrection or industrial riot or strike. 

The Chairman. I think that is a good plan. I think Pennsyl- 
vania has adopted some such system. 

Senator Cummins. I have made that apply some two years in 
advance, because it is necessanr that some other things shall be done 
by the State in order to supply a sufficient constabulary. I am not 
suggesting that I want riots, or that I think they ought not to be 
suppressed; but you can not maintain a National Guard in full 
strength^ you can not recruit it, and the same thing would be true of 
the continental army, unless you relieve it from police duty. That 
is one subject upon which I have had a great deal of experience. 

Senator du Pont. Would you specify oy statute that they should 
not have police duty ? 
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Senator Cummins. Yes, sir ; that is in here. 

Senator Du Pont. Then, in the smaller States — my State, for 
instance — ^it would be impossible for them to provide and maintain 
a constabulary. 

Senator Cummins. Why not? 

Senator du Pont. You would simply put them at the mercy of 
any riot 

Senator Cummins. Why? 

Senator du Pont. They have not the revenue. 

Senator Cummins. Levy your taxes and get the revenue. It is 
worth something to have an Army. 

Senator du Pont. That would be a very unpopular provision in 
a great many of the smaller States. 

Senator Cummins. It might be. 

Senator du Pont. In the large States, like Pennsylvania and New 
York, it would do very well. 

Senator Cummins. You are trying to get an Army to defend your 
Nation, a reserve, and everything ought to be subordinate to it, and 
I tell you from long experience that you can not enlist either an 
effective continental army or an effective National Guard unless you 
relieve them of that duty. It must be made up of poor people. 
Rich men do not go into the National Guard, or rich boys do not go 
into the National Guard, as a usual thing. Take the guard in my 
State, where wealth is about as evenly distributed as it is anywhere 
in the Union; the enlisted men in the National Guard are made up 
of the men who work for a living, either in the stores, in the offices, 
or in the shops, and there is not enough inducement to them, the 
mere glory of it, or the sense of duty of providing this country with 
an army will not overcome their reluctance and their unalterable 
resolution not to go into a National Guard that may be called out 
to fight their brothers in the same locality. They will not do it. 

Senator Bfxkiiam. Are you proposing in this bill to relieve the 
Organized Militia of police duty? 

Senator Cummins. 1 am. 

Senator Beckham. Would that be constitutional ? 

Senator Cummins. I have no doubt of it. The State can provide 
any constabulary that it likes, but, in my opinion, that is entirely 
constitutional, so far as the Organized Militia is concerned. 

Senator Beckham. Would it not be an intetrference with the con- 
trol by the State over the Organized Militia if you would say it 
should not do this or that particular duty? 

Senator Cummins. No. I discussed the constitutional phase of it 
before you came in. All the Constitution says is that Congress shall 
have the power to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia. The only thing that is reserved to the States is the 
authority to appoint the officers and to do the training, according to 
the discipline provided by Congress. That is absolutely the only 
power reserved to the States. We have not exercised the power I 
have just suggested, but we will have to exercise it if we get an 
army which we intend to employ against a foreign enemy. I have 
spent days and nights trying to get our National Guard up to the 
point in numbers that it ought to be, and that is the constant objec- 
tion. You have to appeal to a peculiar class of people in order to get 
your recruits. 
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That, gentlemen, is all I desire to say with regard to the National 
Guard bill. In all other respects it is the bill that has been intro- 
duced by your chairman, and is the bill that was agreed upon two 
years ago between the National Guard and the War Department. 

I have another bill which I think is a complement or supplement to 
this one. As I remarked a few moments ago, what we need in this 
country is officers. You can make an enlisted man a good soldier in a 
very little time. All he needs is courage, intelligence, and some fair 
acquaintance with the discipline. But you can not make an officer in 
a snort time. One who is competent to command must have other 
qualifications, and he can only get them through long study. So 
I have introduced a bill that provides that the Secretary of War 
is authorized and directed to take six of the Army posts in the coun- 
try — ^posts that are not needed. We have a great many that are not 
needed, that is perfectly evident. The location of our Army posts 
has been largely a political matter in the past, and it has grown up 
here, there, and everywhere without much regard to the needs of the 
service. I am only echoing the reports and the opinions that have 
emanated from time to time from the War Department in that re- 
spect. 

Senator dxt Pont. They were originally located on account of 
Indian hostilities, and then political influence enlarged them, often 
unduly. 

Senator Cummins. This bill provides that the Secretary of War 
shall take six of them and convert them into Federal reserve schools, 
because they are intended to create a reserve body of officers. 

Senator du Pont. That is a very good name. 

Senator Cummins. It is in his discretion. 

Senator Sheppard. They are West Points, are they ? 

Senator Cummins. Not entirely. I will read you this bill. It pro- 
vides: 

« 

That In iimklng such election the Sc*cretary of War shall, in so far as is prac- 
ticable^ distribute the schools so to be establishecl throughout the country, 
having due regard to <'onvenience ami accessibility. 

Sec. 3. That the course of instruction in such siliools shall be four years 
and the studies pursued shall be so arranged as to fit students for civil avoca- 
tions and for connnand in military organizations. 

It has the double purpose of giving the young men an education 
that will equip tliem for the ordinary affairs of life, as well as for 
command in the Army. When these young men graduate, they g9 
out into civil life. They are given the rank of second lieutenant m 
the Kegular Army, but without pay and without duty, except when 
called into the service, and they do not interfere with promotions in 
the regular service. 

Senator Beckham. How long are they in reserve? 

Senator Cummins. They are in reserve until they are 40 years old, 
and they are required to take an examination every five yejirs in 
order to see that they keep their competency. 

It is sufficient to say that these are the men who, I hope, will 
become officers of the National Guard. They are part of the list that 
is to be furnished to the States and from which the officers of the 
National Guard will be selected. 

Senator Sheppard. Do you provide that these institutions shall 
all practically be the same size? 
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Senator Cummins. I say no one shall have more than 400 students. 

Senator Sheppard. With a trained faculty for each ? 

Senator Cummins. That is entirely in the hands of the Secretary 
of War. 

Senator Sheppard. I understand ; but he must provide a faculty ? 

Senator Cummins. Oh, yes; so far as he can from retired or active 
Army officers. 

Senator Catron. How about the expenses of the students? 

Senator Cummins. We pay all their expenses, except their clothing. 
They furnish their own clothing. 

Senator Beckham. What do you say about the cost for the six 
schools ? 

Senator Cummins. I have a sum in the bill, but I am not very 
sure on that point. I would think that with the paraphernalia and 
everything to train them in military science it would cost a thousand 
dollars a year for each student. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m.) 

after recess. 

The committee met at the expiiation of the recess at 2 o'clock 
p. m., Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. I will sav to the members of the committee that 
representatives of the National Guard are here to be heard, and w^c 
will proceed and call Gen. Foster first. 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. J. CLIFFORD R. FOSTER, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
GTJAED ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Chairman. General, please state the position which you hold, 
and what State you are from. 

Gen. Foster. I am from Florida, and 1 am here as chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Guard Association of the I'^nited 
States. 

The Chairman. You know wluit is u]) for consideration before 
this committee, the plans for the reorganization of the Army and, in 
connection therewith, matters afTectinor the National Guard; and we 
would like to hear from you in anv way you desire to discuss the 
situation. 

Gen. Foster. I sliould like to presor.t a statonicnt which I haye 
prepared, which explains in a way the attitudt* of the National Guard 
upon this question of prej)u redness. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Gen. Foster. We ap])cnr Ix'fore you as ofliccrs of the Orj^anized 
Militia and in a representative* e}ij)}iei(y as n]eni])ers of tJie excH'utiye 
committee of the National Guard Assoeiatioi of the I nited States. 
In the latter capacity it is pro|)er that W(» first ])rese]it to your atten- 
tion the declaration of princi])les ai d reeonmuMidations for Federal 
military legislation which were adopted by our assoeintioii at its 
recent convention held in Saii Fraiieiseo. Cal. We submit the report 
of the legislative conunittee which was a(l()]>ted niinniniously aid 
which we believe pn»sents the eonseiisns of National Guard opiiiion 
upon the subjects discussed th(M'eiii. 
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It will be noted that we express the opinion that the training and 
development of a larger force for national defense is imperatively 
necessary, and we urge the importance of formulating ancf adopting 
a definite military policy for the United States; but we maintain that 
such a poUcy must have as its fomidation not only the opinions of 
the niihtary experts of the Nation as to the forces which shall be 
organized ard maintained but should be formulated with due con- 
sideration of those ideals and traditions which have a place in the 
mLnds and hearts of the American people. 

It is proper to bring to your attention the fact that this report, 
embracbig the recommendations which we now present to you, was 
drafted and adopted before anyone in high place had suggested that 
our situation is such as might make necessary the acceptance of a 
policy of compulsory military service as the basis for the organiza- 
tion of our national miUtary forces. This report was written under 
the inspiration of the hitherto accepted doctrme that the orly thmg 
we could do or would do in every time of national peril, in the future 
as in the past, would be to depend not upon a standing army, nor 
yet upon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and accus- 
tomed to arms. These recommer.dations were tuned to accord with 
that conception of our national ideals, that estimate of the basic 
principles of our national life which precludes the consideration of 
plans for that form of ^'preparedness'' which would enable us upon 
brief notice to put the Nation iii arms. 

It is best that you may appreciate the state of mind of those who 
prepared the proposals which we submit to you to-day. The fact 
that our program does not embrace recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of a svstem of universal military training or of a policy for 
compulsory military service need not be accepted as expressing dis- 
approval of either or both of those proposals, nor can it fairly be 
made the basis for the claim that the National Guard of the United 
States is opposed to adetjuate preparedness. The National Guard 
does now, and always has, advocated better preparedness for national 
defense. We have always supported every proposal for necessary 
increases in the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Regular 
Establishment; and I may add that we have always been called upon 
to do so. It will be noted that we now recommend any reasonable 
increase in the Regular Army that may be proposed by the President 
of the United States as in his judgment necessary for better national 
defense. We iiave consistently urged measures for improving the 
efficiency of the organized citizen soldiery of the Nation, and it will 
not be denied that tlie first legislation designed for improving the 
efficiency of the Organized Militia written, upon the Federal statute 
books in more than a century was initiated by the National Guard 
Association of the United States. I refer to the act of January 3, 
1903. 

These thuigs I say that you may be reminded that during the 
many years when no department of the Government was concerning 
itself greatly with the training of the citizenry for defense the mem- 
bers of the National Guard were actively at work seeking the oppor- 
tunity and the means to fit themselves for Federal service in time 
of war, and it will not be successfully disputed that until quite 
recently it was the only agency composed of men in civil life wrich 
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served to keep up the military spirit of the people and sought to 
maintain an interest in military affairs. 

In making this declaration with regard to the attitude of the 
Organized Militia toward preparedness I have particularly in mind 
the charge made before the Military Committee of the Senate a day 
or two ago that ''the one thing that has prevented the working out 
heretofore of an adequate miUtary policy has been the attitude of 
the State troops'' and that ''the militia always stands in the way/' 

If the Congress shall decide that our national ambitions as well as 
cm* national responsibilities have so evolved and expanded that "an 
adequate miUtary policy" must now mean complete departure from 
old guidoposts and that to insure the proper working out of our 
national destiny a system of universal compulsory military service 
must be adopted and entered upon, then the program which we have 
proposed need not concern you, except, perhaps, as to that provision 
m which we declare the belief that the National Guard should be 
made the basis of any system of military training for the citizenry 
of the country which may be provided for oy law. 

A careful study of the Swiss and Australian systems, which are 
now receiving such favorable mention by the advocates of universal 
military service, will disclose a close relationship to our own militia 
svstem. The Cantons of Switzerlana correspond to our States, and 
the functions of control as exercised under the Swiss system do not 
essentially differ trom our own except to the extent that the Swiss 
system nas been intelligently developed to a state of efficienc/jr. 

I will again remind you that the recommendations of the National 
Guard which you have before you were formulated with a view to 
their consideration in connection with the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, which latter contemplate not the establisiiment of a large force 
of professsional soldiery nor yet a system of universal military training 
and service, but suggest that a force of not less than 500,000 troops are 
needed for first-line service, and seek to provide this by a slight 
increase in the Regular Army, and the substitution of a new element 
of Federal citizen soldiery for the Organized Militia in the category 
of first'-line troops as now provided for by law. 

The suggestion that the National Guard aspires to service in the 
first line has been the feature of our program which has perhaps called 
forth the most severe criticism. This recommendation, however, will 
stand the light of full discussion, and we again submit that if a mobile 
force of 500,000 troops is re(^uirod for first line service within the 
continental limits of the United States, and onlv one-fifth of that 
number can be supplied by the Kegular Army, then wo contend and 
wo believe that by the meitsuivs wo propose tlie National Guard can 
be so developed that it will produce a greater state of military pre- 
paredness than can be attained bv citizens under any other system 
now proposed. 

We admit the disingenuous state of mind that permitted us to con- 
sider and to discuss the continental army sch(»nie as a lec];itimato 
attempt to provide for the Nation a trained volunteer citiz(Mi soldiery, 
but the suggestion had not then been made that tlie real purpose of 
this experiment was to d(»monstrate tlu^ weaknt^ss of tlie volunteer 
system and pave the way for service by conscription. 

233S0— PT IG— IG 2 
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It could not be expected that men who for a quarter of a century 
have been dealing with the problem of maintainmg citizen soldiery, 
and who had earnestly and zealously addressed themselves to that 
piirpose, would indorse without question a proposal which to their 
minds and in the light of their experience appears impracticable from 
every standpoint. Any disappointment which tne evidence of 
National Guard sentiment with regard to the continental army plan 
may now occasion would at least nave been softened had the same 
value been placed on the views and opinions of our nonprofessional 
soldiery before the scheme was definitely projected as has been subse- 
•quently attached to them. So far as we nave been able to ascertain, 
no National Guardsman shares responsibility for the conception of 
that plan, with one possible exception. 

In considering a military policy for the United States we can not 
bring ourselves to accept the belief that it is wise to discredit and to 
abandon a force which actually exists, which is susceptible of develop- 
nient, and which owes its being to the patriotic impulses of our 
citizenry, for a* mere plan, confessedly experimental, and presented 
vrith implied doubt by its friends as to whether or not it will work. 

It can not be expected that such a program will appeal to those 
who sincerely desire the development of an efficient national force of 
citizen soldiery. 

And so it will happen that the continental army plan will find its 
most earnest supporters among those who appreciate its weak- 
nesses but accept it as a step toward that which they hope to bring 
about, which is the estabhshment of a large force oi highly trained 
professional soldiery, or some system of universal compulsory 
service. 

We of the National Guard meet this by recommending such 
increase of the Regular Army as those in authority believe can be 
recruited and maintained without unreasonable expense, and we 
submit definite proposals to cure the defects which are alleged to 
exist in the militia system and which, if adopted, we believe wiU 
provide in the National Guard a force of citizens trained and accus- 
tomed to arms, or nonprofessional soldiers, in number adequate to 
meet our immediate requirements. 

The suggestion of a constitutional amendment is advanced to 
meet the criticism heretofore emphasized above all others that the 
militia is without value for Federal uses because of the constitutional 
inhibition against its employment beyond the continental limits of 
the United States. National Guardsmen first sought to cure this 
alleged defect by legislation, but question as to whether or not the 
act of 1908 is enective in this respect remains in debat-e among our 
best legal minds. To provide a sure cure, and as evidence oi the 
desire of National Guardsmen to do whatever may be necjessary to 
fit themselves for Federal service whenever and* wherever required, 
this constitutional amendment is suggested. 

It will be noted, however, that the need for authority to send the 
militia beyond the limits of the United States is no longer being 
Stressed, for suddenly it has been discovered that this is not an 
unusual restriction, but that it applies to the military forces of 
Switzerland and Australia, and to ttie forces, as well, of some of the 
most militant and aggressive of the Old World nations. It may even 
be considered now by some that that policy is sound which precludes 
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the use of our armed forces beyond the continental limits of the 
country unless sanctioned by a definite expression of public opinion 
at the time. 

There is much talk now of necessity for the absolute control of 
the militia by the central authorities. The militia system is pro- 
nounced *' impossible/' because it is not completely and wholly 
under the control of the Federal Government at all times, and we 
are told that the militia must be '' federalized." That, however, is 
a catch phrase, and it should be borne in mind that no measui:e for 
lis federalization is proposed save by the National Guard. What 
you are asked to do, if 1 may quote the expression, is ^Ho abandon 
it to the States.'' 

We regard the militia as a Federal institution. What Federal 
institution is tliere that antedates the Constitution? Yet it is 
argued to you that because, as a measure of safety, military forces 
existed and were employed by the States prior to their confederation, 
then the militia is a State force, which can only appropriately be 
used for State purposes. 

It will be difficult to suggest any function relating to the armament, 
equipment, organization, discipline or tnxining of the Organized 
Militia which can not be eflectivoly subjected to Federal control under 
the powers now delegated to Congress under the Constitution. Cer- 
tainly there seems to be no feature of control not so related which 
will weigh in importance against the desirability of adhering to that 
basic principle oi our Government which makes it a confederation of 
States rather than an autocracy. Federal control will not compen- 
sate in a force of volunteer soldiery for the stimulus of regional re- 
cruitment, local pride, and for the consideration which our present 
system gives to the sentiments and prejudices of the people of the 
various States as to the elements within them which may be per- 
mitted to bear arms. 

Those who advo(*ate makino; the militia wholly subject to Federal 
control at all times will lind it difficult to establish tne theory that 
the absence of State interest and Static support will contribute to 
increased efficiency. The fate of the militia of the District of C'Olum- 
bia will not bear them out, for there is scarcely a State in the Union 
whose forces are so conspicuously ill-housed and ill-cared for, though 
I woidd not have you construe this as miestioning the efficicTicy of 
the District Militia, wliich has succeeded in maintaining itself at a 
creditable standard under nicst discouraging circumstances. 

As has already ho^n poi-^.ted out, the National Guard itself has 
initiated the legislation which resulted in the Federal supervision 
which it now re(un\ es. We believe that tlu^ Congress now has author- 
ity to increase the powers of Fedeial control to the fullest extent 
necessary to insure a uniform standard of reasonable elliciency. It 
is only necessary that these powers be exercised. It will he time 
enough to declare that the rnililia is incflicicMit and hoj^eless and to 
recommend that it be abandoiunl as an institution for the dc^fense of 
the Nation when the full powers of \]\o (roverninent, ])oth legislative 
and administrative, have been excrci-ed in the effort to develop it 
t-o a bett<.»r degree of efficiency, 'ihi^ has not bec^n done. 

We are told that the varvin^ svst(»nis for s(^'(M-tin<r officers in the 
several States, and the lack of uniformity in (n-ganization, are vital 
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defects, yet who can deny that the Congress under its constitutional 
power to prescribe the organization of the militia may provide — 

1. The terms of conmiissioned officers and the periods of enlist- 
ment. 

2. A standard qualification as a prerequisite to appointment to 
commissionecf office. 

3. A definite and uniform sjrstem for the appointment of officers. 

4. A uniform plan of organization which wdl deny the right to 
maintain any other. 

We feel also that a system of discipline may be prescribed which 
will insure an adequate and uniform method of trainmg. If the field 
training of the militia is not long enough, it is only necessary for Con- 
fess to provide the means for increasmg it. M it is not sufficiently 
mtensive, you are reminded that the programs of instruction at all 
encampments are subject to the approval of the Federal authorities 
and for the most part are prepared by the representatives of the War 
Department on duty in the several States. The greatest progress 
which has been made in the theoretical instruction of mihtia officers 
has been accomphshed through the medium of correspondence 
schools. These are condXicted in some States and not in others. 
It is perfectly practicable to standardize this work. A single insti- 
tution in Pennsylvania is training thousands of young men each year 
in professional caUings by means of correspondence. Yet our Gov- 
ernment has not availed itself of this economic and thoroughly 
practicable means of suppljdng its greatest miUtary need, which is 
efficient officers. The importance of estabUshing a uniform standard 
of training for the officers of the Organized Militia would suggest 
itself to the mind of a layman, yet it was not imtil 11 years after the 
adoption of the Federal statute which was designed to standardize 
mihtia training, and estabUshing a bureau at the War Department 
for the supervision of mihtia affairs, that a comprehensive, definite, 
and uniform scheme for progressive training was even suggested to 
the States. 

If the militia is inefficient, and if the administrative systems em- 
ploved in certain States are inadequate, the Federal Government 
ana the central authorities in control of the mihtia are not without 
responsibihty in that connection, and it may be laid down as a con- 
clusion born of experience that no law which may be placed upon 
the statute books will increase the efficiency of the mihtia unless 
provision is also made wherebjr the affairs of that arm of the miUtary 
service will be administered with sympathy and understanding. 

The Marine Corps is admittedly the best disciplined and most 
efficient body of mobile troops that we have. Fourteen per cent of 
its officers are graduates of tne Naval Academy; 8 per cent had pre- 
vious service in the National Guard. None are graduates of West 
Point. It is not administered by the War Department, and may I 
ask if you would regard with favor a proposal to maintain it as a 
separate corps but to assign officers of the Regular Army to control 
and conduct its affairs? Could you hope for continued favorable 
results if those conditions wore imposed ? Yet this is the system we 
now employ to develop the largest military force in the country. 
Effort has been made to provide a means for making directly available 
to the Secretary of War information from militia sources and recom- 
mendations that convey the ideas of mihtiamen, but these have been 
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rendered ineffective and impotent, and, as a result, let ns say, of the 
lack of understanding of those conditions which are peculiar to our 
branch of the service, rules are imposed which serve to discourage and 
to render more difficult the task of maintaining the National Guard 
at a proper standard. Let me cite, for example, one of the rules 
governing the matter of organization. Those of you who as officers 
of the Organized Militia have had to deal with the problem of re- 
cruiting can appreciate' the effect of a rule which provides that if a 
regiment becomes deficient by the mustering out of one company, 
and remains so for a period of six months, the headquarters of that 
regiment must be discontinued, with thcline and staff officers attached 
thereto. It is to be assumed that officers whose length of service, 
experience, and qualifications have advanced them to the grade of 
colonel would be of special value to the Government; but, apparently, 
that is not presupposed under this rule. Only a few years ago, during 
a season of plenty, there was a great shortage of men in the Regular 
Establishment, and recruiting was most difficult. The application 
of a similar rule to the Army at that time would gave disrupted it. 
Yet the militia survives, and is a force in being. 

It is a cause for wonder that in a government which proclaims its 
dependence for defense upon the citizenry of the country, and makes 
a direct appeal to the patriotic impulses of the people to sustain it, 
an institution such as is the National Guard, a force designed to 
stimulate and to develop those qualities which are the highest attir- 
butes of American citizenship, should have to fight, constantly to 
fight, not only to maintain, but to justify its existence. 

And this %ht always commences with the happenins:s of 1812. 
The present Organized Militia forces bear as much relation to the 
enrolled miUtia of that time as do the eloctrically propelled cars of 
our modern railroads to the stage coaches of the long ago. But we are 
arbitrarily constituted h'^reditary legatees to the in<^*fficiency which 
distin2:uij^h?d the minute men of the revolutionary period, and, 
despite our earnest endeavors, are still h^ld responsible for the burning 
of Washington by the British. 

Those who from their own knowledi^e can judge of the vast im- 
provement which has marked the progress in training and efficiency 
of the National Guard during the last decade, marvel at what has 
been achieved under such diseourao^ing conditions. For our service 
can scarcely be said to offer the compensations which should balance 
the exactions it imposes. The militiaman is prevailed upon to 
voluntarily give his services under a contract which obligates bim for 
a period of years. He is required to perform certain duties, and if he 
fads or is delinquent he may go to jail, but, if he makes good, then he 
has only the satisfaction that comes from the consciousness of a duty 
well performed. 

Perhaps the greatest discouragement, however, with which our 
branch of the service has had to contend is that for a period of years 
past there has been a persistent propaganda desi^^ned to lessen the 
public estimation of the value of the Organized Militia as a part of our 
national military forces. As you may have noticed, these attacks 
have been particularly pronounced during the past few weeks. 
Reports professedly emanating from official sources liave quite 
recently charged among other things a gross misapplication of an 
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enormous amount of Government military property. The alleged 
theft of arms and of military stores by some officer in Texas is made 
the basis of a sweeping denunciation of the entire militia servic^^. 
There is, of course, no more justice and reason in this than were 
National Guard'^men to point to the case of the Army officer who 
some years ago was convicted at Savannah of the embezzlement of 
more than $1 ,000,000, as establishing: the moral plane of the commis- 
sioned personnel of the Regular establishment. 

In a recent issue of a New York paper a high official of the Govern- 
ment is quoted as saying that '*any scheme for national defense 
founded upon the militia is a swindle, a gold brick, and a bogus check;'' 
that ** National Guardsmen are urging Congress to enact legislation 
which will divert millions of the Government's money into private 
pockets without a dollar's worth of real protection in return," and 
that ** the National Guard Association of the United States is planning 
«nd seeking to make a* raid upon the Public Treasury." 

Senator Warren. Have you given in your remarks the author of 
that statement '^ 

Gen. Foster. I have the newspaper article, which I can put in the 
record if you desire. 

These are harsh expressions, and they are both imtruthful and 
unfair. The mention of this particular matter brings me to a dis- 
cussion of the proposal for Federal compcT^sation for militia service. 
The National Guard does not ask a dollar from the Public Treasury for 
which it ca I not give a full measure of service in return. In the first 
place, it should be considered that under any system of volunteer 
military service the Government must pay for such service, and that 
whether this cost takes the form of expenditures to trai i and fit 
soldiers for active duty, or is paid in bounty and pe isions to com- 
pensate for casualties attributable to the incompetency of uiipre- 
f^aredness. is a riiatter of choice— but with all argument for economy 
avoring the first-named plan. 

The War Department nas all along favored Federal compensation 
for militia service. I think that every offi(^er who has served at the 
head of the Divisioix of Militia Affairs has definitely recommended it 
as a necessarv measure to insure proper efliciencv of the militia. A bill 
embodying t^at principle passed the House in the Sixty^-first Congress, 
and was favorably and unanimously reported out of the Senate com- 
mittee of the same CoT^gress, b.ut too late to receive consideration. A 
similar bill passed the HoTise in the Sixty-second Congress, but 
again failed to come up for final consideration in the Senate. An- 
other bill was introduced in the vSenate of the Sixty-third Congress by 
Senator Chamberlain and was reported favorably by the Senate com- 
mittee, but too late to receive consideration. The latter bill was 
prepared in the War Department at the direction of the present Sec- 
retary of War, although he did not at any time specifically recom- 
mend its adoption. Its provisions were agreed upon, however, after 
conference, by the representatives of the Organized MiUtia and the 
heads of all of the divisions of the War Department having to do 
with militia affairs. 

Until quite recently the proposal to grant Federal compensation for 
militia service has not been regarded at the War Department as in 
the nature of an attempt to raid the National Treasury. The records 
will show on the other nand that for a long time there was a division 
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of opinion among national guardsmen as to whetlier or not the effect 
of putting the militia upon a basis of pay would promote the inter- 
(sts of that sersace. The chief of the Division of Militia Affairs in his 
report for the year 1911 refers to this when he says: 

At the time of the rendition of the last report of the Chief Division of Militia 
Affairs the Organized Militia was, as stated in that report, divided into two definite 
classes, one favoring Federal pay for service in the militia and the other opposing it. 
During the year that has elapsed since this report was made sentiment has crystalhzed 
in- favor of securing Federal pay, but this division was, of course, at no time a party to 
the controversy. Yet it realizes that the amount of time and money that have been 
demanded by the Federal Government under the law in an attempt to secure efficiency 
of the militia have now reached the point where they are almost burdensome. It is 
believed that the limit of sacrifice that can be asked of the militia under the present 
laws and without compensation has been reached. This statement is based upon 
almost universal reports as to the amount of sacrifice required and upon an examina- 
tion of the figures showing the strength of the organization. Inquiries have devel- 
oped the fact that it is at present very difficult to keep the orjjanizations up to the 
desired strength, and while there are a number of factors which affect the case, yet 
not the least is the time and money that militiamen must give to belong to the serv- 
ice. As the people of the United States are opposed to conscription, whereby each 
man must of necessity give military service to the country in return for the protec- 
tion and benefits afforded him. it would seem to be only just that those men who are 
willingto sacrifice their time shall at least be partially compensated therefor. 

There has been presented to Congress at the hearings upon the 
various pay bills wliieli I huvc refeiTed to, strong arguments in favor 
of the principle of Federal compensation for militia service. We are 
prepared to renew those arguments or to furnish any additional infor- 
mation which you may rec^uire. We hjive no bill to urge upon your 
attention. We come here simply to j)rosent to you our recomnunida- 
tions for legislative action and the reasoning upon which they are 
based. We believe that the sentiment of the coimtrv is favorable to 
the maintenance and the devel()j)ment of tlie Naticmal Guard, and 
naturally we shall by every proper means seek to satisfy you, as you 
shoidd He satisfied, upcm that point. 

If, as has been charged, the National Guard lias no other purpose 
in this issue than to ol)tain Feder;d pay, I think I can show you that 
a very powerful influence could have been enlisted in support of 
that unuertaking; an infiiu^nce now denied because of our adherence 
to that policy wliicli conviction dictated as best for the cause which 
w^e seek to serve. I read you from the report of a conference of 
National Guard ofTicors lield in tliis city v.itli tlie Secretary of War 
on October 29 last, the report of whicli conference is as dictated by 
the Secretary himself: 

The final matter tiiat remains in my memory tiiat has not been alhukxl to I prnj)ose 
to state in exa tlv the form in Ns'hi< h it o( currctl, s.) that thore may be no nufcUn<ler- 
standing. I was asked this f^ucstioTi: "Siipp )sini; tho National (liiard (onvention 
should approve of your recommeii<latioTis ( oii< oniini,' th(* Ro;,Milar Army and should 
engage to .s.iow its symp.ithy and <le.sir(» t}iat vour reconiniciuUitioiis should be? adopted 
in that respD't; supp>sin<; tJiat they slK-uhl take a similar attitude with re.^pe* t to 
your plan fur a coiitineutal army; supp )sini,' tliat thoy should approve of all of youi 
plans wiLii resp3 t to the Xati jiial <iuunl exoeptinL^'tJio a'hfition of the pay bill, would 
you then be in favor of the p.iy bill?" My uns-\'or was "Yes." I was then asked 
whether, if thoy tvjk that attitude, 1 would exon ise my influeaoe in favor of the pay 
bill, a:id I saiil ''Yes." But 1 ad<le(l tliat 1 had novor t»lii itojl from President Wilson 
any e :p*"e^5ion of final judi^aifMit in this p.irti* ular ou the p.iy bill, and tliat I could not 
tell, t i3*efore, whether or not he would p(»rmit mo, as Sc rotary of \\'ar, to favor that 
bill; but my own pj^rs mal p )sition was just as 1 jiavo al) )Vo o\i)rosso<l it. To prevent 
any misu vlorstaudinix I wish to say this, that I (an not in any ovout initially propose 
the pay bill as part of my s home, an<l w)io:i 1 s lid tliat I wcmhj favor it and add my 
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influence, I did not mean and do not mean that I can include it in the recommenda- 
tions that I have already made aad which have alreadv been made to Congress. 
Wh&t I do mean, and what I will do in the event of the things which were the basis 
of the questions to me, if the pay bill is engrafted upon my j)lan, the other details 
of the plan being left as they are, is that I will not only not object to it but I will 
say that under the circumstances I will favor its passage. 

To the charge of undue activity upon the part of the adjutants 
general of the several States in regard to National Guard reconunen- 
aations for Federal legislation, I need only invite your attention to 
the fact that no bill under consideration now, or which has ever been 
introduced in Congress, has proposed pay for the adjutants general 
or for the officers of the stan departments serving \mder them who 
are not attached to organizations of the line. 

Perhaps I am not ccQled upon to establish to you the fact that the 
National Guard Association of the United States as an organization 
is truly representative of the rank and file of the National Guard. 
Were it required of me that I do so, I would cite the fact that it has 
always been so regarded by the War Department. Many Secretaries 
of War have appeared before our association at its conventions to 
discuss means and measures for improving the military service. The 
present Secretary of War expressed regret that he could not attend 
our recent meeting at San Francisco, and the Assistant Secretary 
journeyed across the continent to outline the proposed new military^ 
policy of the administration. I may add in tnat connection that if 
eloquence and magnetic influence could overcome a sober judgment 
bom of experience and understanding of the particular problem 
involved, tne first annual increment of the proposed continental 
array would have been provided for at that meeting. 

In closing this statement which I have felt called upon to make in 
explanation of the seeming opposition of the National Guard to the 
full program of the administration for military preparedness, I would 
remind you that the same Thomas Jefferson whose words are em- 
ployed to support the plan for a force to take the place of the National 
Guard in the Federal forces, is the one who said: 

For a people who are free and who mean to remain so, a well organized and armed 
militia is their beet security. 

Let US not disturb the shades of that distinguished patriot by seek- 
ing to make him responsible for any departure from tne policies fix:ed 
in the instrument to which his name is appended and which until this 
day has served to guide this Nation to a position of greatness second 
to none in the world. 

You may be assured, gentlemen of the committee, that whatever 
the action of the Congress may be in determining the weighty prob- 
lems which you are now called upon to solve, the members of the 
National Guard will in the future, as in the past, give their first thought 
to the service of the Nation, for whose defense they feel and believe 
themselves to be already enrolled. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the statement I have to make. I 
would say that it is the position of the National Guard — and I think 
we ger.tlemen who arc nefore you to-day represent the opinion of 
National Guardsnie] generally tnroughout the States — that our insti- 
tution is susceptible oi beii^g Federalized to the extent that all of the 
influences of control, ^\ hich are necessary to provide for uniform train- 
ing, equipment, and armament can be effected by legislative action, 
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and we arc earnestly and siTicerely iii favor of having that action 
taken by Congress. Some of the things that have suggested them- 
selves to us that might be done I will outline to you, as follows: 

We believe the States should be required to maintain a bigger quota 
of troops, and we believe that the Congress has the authority to pre- 
scribe a definite plan of organization for the troops, and to prohibit 
or to deny the right of a State to maifitain any other force. I would 
like to say, in this connection, that the effect of the present method 
of administration in dealing with the provision of the Federal Militia 
law which requires that the organizations of the militia shall conform 
to that which shall be prescribed for the Army, defeats its purpose, in 
that it seems to admit the authority of the States to maintain other 
forces. In other words, when the organization in a State does not 
conform to the system prescribed, the action of the War Department 
is usually to notify the State that the department will not recognize 
that portion of its forces which does not conform, which in itself 
carries the suggestion that some other form of organization is per- 
ml^ible. We think Congress has power to definitely fix that. 

The Chairman. Has any other State undertaken to put any other 
form of force in being ? 

|h Gen. Foster. I do not know that they have undertaken, but there 
have been many forces which were in existence that have not been 
discontinued promptly. There have been surplus officers in some 
States, and these men are continued on an assigned list or given some 
active duty with the troops. 

|i Senator Catron. How do you propose to enforce the proposed 
action of the Federiil Government in requiring more troops to be 
maintained by the militia in the State and to prevent the State from 
interfering with the Federal Govenmient in the management and 
control and operation ? 

Gen. Foster. We are recomuKMuling the principle of Federal com- 
pensation for militia service, and 1 would defiy the States which do 
not comply with that requirement the Federal support. 

Senator Catron. How would you compel them to do it if you 
want the militia ? You do not want them to stay out ? 

Gen. Foster. Do you mean to recjiiire tliem to ()rp:iinize where they 
do not have mihtia ? 

Senator Catron. Yes; to compel tlieni. 

Gen. Foster. I do not know that I can sugcro^t such a provision, 
but I can not conceive of such a situation, SiMuitor. 

The Chairman. It has Ixhmi said here that in some States where 
the National Gujinl is paid by the Stites it is still diflicult, if not 
impossible, to get tlie niilitiMinen to atteiul (h'ill. 

Senator Catron, ^\^lere tliev are paid ? 

Gen. Foster. There are gentlcMiien here r(»presenting those States 
who can better answer that than 1 can. ^^e do not pay them in 
Florida. 

Senator Catron. How do you expint to (ill up the National Guard 
to the amount of 500,000, as you suggested i 

Gen. Foster. 1 do not think we have contemplated as large a force 
as 500,000, though that miglit be achieved as a system is developed; 
but we have now, in our State, more than two and onc^-half times the 
strength of the militia which the Federal law ivciuires as a prerequisite 
to Federal support. 
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Senator Catron. In Florida? 

Gen. Foster. In all the States we have practically 129,000 militia 
now, and, in round numbers, a hundrea for eacn Congressman. 
Fifty thousand is required as a minimum under the existing law. 

Senator pv Pont. I do not understand that the proposed so- 
called continental system of forces presupposes the elimmation of 
the National Guard, and if so is the National Guard opposed to the 
organization of this continental force ? 

Gen. Foster. I would not say that is the attitude of the National 
Guard. Thev have given no expression of opinion. I do not think 
it a practical plan. I am not opposed to it. [To Senator Catron:! 
I would answer your question a little more fuUy by saying we think 
it is perfectly competent for the Congress to enact a law which would 
preclude the disbandment of troops already organized that organized 
under a system which might be prescribed by Congress without the 
consent of the Federal authorities. 

Senator Catron. It is generally conceded to be an advantage to 
have an Army of at least 500,000 men who can be called into the field 
in case of any emergency, and you said in your proposition there that 
the militia was the best way to get that. 

Gen. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Catron. Then my question comes to the point, How 
would you get it? You have said the States have raised two and 
one-half times as much as thev are required to raise, but they will get 
the 500,000 i 

Gen. Foster. We believe that the present [lians for the increase 
in the Regular Army contemplate having at least 100,000 mobile 
troops, and it has been suggested that there should be 500,000 men, 
so it would leave 400,000 of the troops to be raised. The present 
force of militia organizations aggregate 129,000 at peace strength. 
Of course, they are not now at war strength. 

We are frank to say perhaps it would be most feasible to permit the 
formation of new organizations. Possibly, in New York and Penn- 
sylvania and some of the large centers, it would not be difficult to 
build the present organizations up to war strength quickly. 

The Chairman. Do you not thuik you would have less trouble in 
building up the National Guard in some States if those States had a 
vState constabulary instead of calling the National Guard to do police 
dutv? 

Gen. Foster. I think that it has had a beneficial effect on the 
National Guard in States where they have tried that. • 

The Chairman. How many States have tried it? 

Gen. Foster. I know of two, Pennsylvania — Gen. Stuart is here 
and can tell you about that — where it has been most successfully 
tried, and a similar organization in Texas, the Texas Rangers. 

One of the objections, of course, to the militia service is the state- 
ment that we do not get a uniform standard in the training of officers. 
We conceive it to be within the power of Congress to prescribe a 
standard which they shall meet, and we would invite that; we think 
it is proper legislation. We believe it lies within the power of Con- 
gress to prescribe what the tenure of commissioned office shall be 
and what the terms of enlistment of enlisted men shall be. We think 
that it wiU be very beneficial if Congress will take such action, and 
also prescribe the standards for promotion, the age limit of those 
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who can be commissioned in the National Guard, and enhsted, for 
that matter. 

We believe it very important that the system of training should be 
standardized. 

Now, gentlemen, those are things that have occurred to me say. 
as I have consulted notes made at the hearing this morning before 
the committee of the House. 

The Chairman. There are two bills pending before this committee 
having particular reference to the National Guard. One is the bill 
that was introduced by me a year ago and which has been reintro- 
duced this session, and which was formulated by the War Depart- 
ment and by representatives of the National Guard; the other was 
introduced by Senator Cummins. Have you gentlemen examined 
these bills, and have you a preference with reference to them ? 

Gen. J'osTER. I do not know that we would say that; we have not. 
I think the essential difTorence is the question you had just raised 
with regard to the establishment of a vState constabulary to take the 
place oi the militia, whicli, as I say, would be of good effect. Of 
course, there may be some ([uestion as to whether or not that can bo 
done. I do not see how, speaking my own views, the right could be 
taken *awav from the States, or how the States can be refused the 
right to use the troops to enfonu^ the laws within the States. 

The Chairman. I do not think Congress would have the power 
to take that away: tliat would devolve* upon the States themselves. 

Gen. Foster. V es; that would require State action. 

The Chairman. But in some Stat(^s, and probably it is true in your 
State, a great many young men who would join the National Guard 
will not join it because they may be called upon to do police duty. 

Gen. Foster. I think, Senator, that the chief thought in the mind 
of every young man who is recruited in the National Guard is that he 
is entering the sei'vice for Federal service; none of them go in for 
police duty. But 1 believi* the thought that that kiiul of duty affects 
the National Guard a(lv(»i-scly and that labor unions are against our 
service is very much exaggerated in the public mind. I do not think 
that is as serious a consichu-ation as it used to he and as people think 
it is. 

The Chairman. Wouhl it be possible for you genthMuen, wliile you 
are all here, to go through those bills and suggest any cUangi^ in either 
of them, or combine the two, if you pl(^as(\ so that tlu* conunittee can 
have the crystalized judgment of tiie National GuanlsnuMi with refer- 
ence to le<]jislati()n ( 

Gen. lU)STF>R. Do vou mean to nuM'ely consider the features 
expressed by the bills novv, or anything that may b(» achled ( 

The Chairman. Yes; have a consultation and j)ut in concrete form 
a bill that you think would meet the conditions. 

Gen. Foster. I Miink we would be ghid to make suggc^stions; I do 
not know whether we could make a bill. 

The Chairman. It is pretty hard for members of this conmiittee to 
sit down and formulate a i)ill the]ns(»lves and adopt the suggestions 
that arc made. 

Gen. Foster. At the pnn-ient time 1 know our eominiltee wcmld 
greatly appreciate tin* pri^ ile:j:<' of taking tiie^e two i)ills and making 
anvsusrgestion as to clian<res we think necessary or conibininjx the two. 
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The Chairman. That is what I should be glad to have, and I think 
the committee would. I do not imderstand from the Secretary of 
War that he is opposed to the National Guard system. He did not 
say that in his testimony here. It is possible that you might formu- 
late a bill and agree with the Division of MiUtia Affairs of the War 
Department. 

Gen. Foster. Senator. I will say this in explanation of our posi- 
tion in that matter. The National Guard representatives come be- 
fore you now for the first time in more than two years. Our attitude 
and our feefing has been that in the development of any force for 
Federal purposes the War Department — or the President through 
his Secretarv of War — should take the initiative in suggesting those 
things to Cfongress which are required to improve sucn forces and 
perfect them; and at our convention in Boston two years ago the 
mstructions to our committee were to cooperate with the War Depart- 
ment to that end, and always when matters have come up in seeking 
this legislation, which we think important and necessary, after jotting 
to a basis of -final agreement, which was reached in your bill, then the 
whole thine has in some way been upset. We have given that up, and 
we now believe we should come directly to you gentlemen and make 
these suggestions to you directly in order to get them before you. 

The Chairman. We are glad to have them. So far as I am con- 
cerned, we want vou to put them in concrete shape. 

Gen. Foster. We shall be very glad to. 

Senator Warren. Right along the Une of your remarks, which are 
splendid in themselves, the bills that are before us sometimes have 
to be modified and other parts of the bills not aUuded to have to be 
included to make it one whole. I think you are wise in asking them, 
Mr. Chairman, to take one or all of these bills and incorporate them 
into a complete bill along the lines of their thought. I think it 
would be useful to us. 

The Chairman. I think so, and at the same time meet the ob- 
jections. 

Senator Warren. The idea is to make it complete so that the sug- 
gestions dovetail into each other and get the complete idea of these 
gentlemen who have given it great study, and who know the issues 
of that arm of the service. 

The Chairman. You gentlemen know the objections which are 
being made to the National Guard, the difficulty of Federalizing 
it because of constitutional Hmitations, and in such a draft of a 
measure as you see fit to prepare why should you not bring it as near 
under Federal control as you think it possible to bring itl 

Gen. Foster. That is our object. It is the earnest desire of the 
militiamen everywhere to make our force available for Federal use, 
and in a majority of the States the National Guardsmen, since 1903, 
in their oaths of enlistment, have taken an obligation to serve the 
National Government in time of war. 

The Chairman. The trouble does not seem to be in time of actual 
war, in the minds of a good many. The trouble seems to be in 
having a more central control in time of peace. 

Gen. Foster. I think, as I outlined in the statment which I pre- 
pared, that the means are open to Congress for prescribing by law 
a scheme of organization by which every necessary function of 
control can be centrally exercised in time of peace. 
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The Chairman. Gen. Crowder yasterday discussed the situation 
from a constitutional viewpoint, and he feels that there are means 
of bringing it under Federal control, and Senator Cummins, in a 
discussion of the constitutional view of it expressed the same opinion 
quite forcibly. So it would seem, taking tlie views of these gentle- 
men together, that some measure might be framed meeting the 
requirements of them all. 

Gen. Foster. We think so. 

I do not want to take up your time further. Gen. O'Ryan, whom 
I would suggest be heard next, will discuss that very proposition 
for you. 

STATEMEISTT OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN F. O'BTAN, COMMANDING 
THE NEW TORE DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL GXJABD. 

Gen. O'Ryan. I would like to say first, on behalf of the officers and 
enlisted men of the Now York division, and I think that it applies to 
officers and enlisted men throughout the United States, that they have 
no particular anxiety about getting on the Government pay roll. 
New York opposed the proposition of Federal pay of the militia 
from the time the proposition was first suggested, until about two 

J rears ago. The basis of that opposition, 1 think personally, was 
argcly due to the fact that the officers realized that with Federal 
pay —so-called pay — would come very exacting Federal obligations, 
and we had at tnat time in our divisions officers who, while they were 
well-intentioned citizens and were efficient in the matter oi drill, 
lacked the necessary fundamental education. They lacked habits 
of study; they lacked the breadth of view which goes with educa- 
tion and which is necessary and ossontial for an officer to efficiently 
render his service in the command of the larger units. And so these 
officers did not enthuse much over this proposition. The National 
Guard of the country has changed very materially during the past 
few years, and with that change has come a change of sentiment in 
respect to this pay proposition. 

Our educational stundards have vastly improved; our commis- 
sioned personnel has been re-created and rejuvenated. These men 
have made a thorough study of this proposition of efficiency, of disci- 
pline, of property accountability, of professional education, of the 
qualities of leadership that are necessary in the command of troops, and 
tney know that to bring about the iiecessr.ry standards of emciency 
throughout the service as a whole there must be a substantial hold in 
the form of compensation on the enlisted personnel. As well to try 
to nm the Regular Army without compensation for the officers and 
men. 

Now, occasionally we hear some man who has superficial knowledge 
of this matter say, *' Wliy, it is obvious that you must have a form of 
compensation for the enlisted man if you Are to have your summary 
courts exercise jurisdiction efl'ectively over these men; have their 
delinquencies in the matter of fines, which may be withheld from 
pay. We apprec iate that in order to assure correct accountabiUty for 
military property lost or damaged there must be, in the nature of 
things, commg from the Federal Government, from the central 
source, some compensation to the individual soldier which may be 
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withheld in the event of his neglect. But how about the officers? 
Why do you wish them on the pay roll?'' 

As to that, it is most unfortunate that the name ''pay'' has been 
given to this proposition. I, personally, do nor know the particular 
amounts that have been recommended, but I know in a general way 
that they are nominal; that in effect they do not constitute pay or 
compensation, but constitute amounts sufficient to cover the out-of- 
pockot expenses of the officers. I have referred briefly to the neces- 
sity for our officere being selected from among the educated class of 
young men of the country. That is absolutely essential. Now, what 
do we find ? We have a number of colleges in New York State; thej 
have them in aU States: the young man who comes out of college is 
essentially the right type of man; he has the time to go into thmgs, 
into this sort of thing. He is available, so far as time is concerned. 
He has the education; a very large percentage of them have the 
physical fitness, and as the result oi their study of the history of their 
country, as the result of their athletic prowess where it exists, as the 
result of the fact that they have time, these men possess the martial 
spirit in most cases to a degree, and when the suggestion is made to 
come in and join the National Guard organization and that in the 
natural course of events they can very promptly qualify for a com- 
mission, these men approach this subject with enthusiasm. 

But we do not get them in sufficient numbei's, and why not? 
Because, when that prospective officer is told that the holding of a 
commission in the National Guard involves an expenditure by him 
of funds to the extent of from $300 to $400 for his uniforms, for his 
equipment, for his books, for everything else tliat has to do with this 
quasi profession of his, he throws his hands up. He is a young man. 
Remember that. And he has a false sense of modesty, so tJiat he 
does not frankly state, ''I am too poor; I can not afford this.'' 
He says,'' I will liave to think this over," but when you get under- 
neath the skin you find that this man is in the same class with eight- 
tenths of our young college men; he has been maintained through 
coUege by the personal sacrifice of his parents or his family, and when 
they get him through college they say, ''Now, we have launched 
you; go to it. We will not give you three or four hundred dollars 
to take up a profession that is not going to pay anything"; and 
although he is available in every other way, although lie is just the 
nmteria.1 we want, we can not get him. This so-called pay bill is the 
solution for that proposition. It will make this class of young men 
available, and you have got to render them available, no matter 
what you call the force, whether it is a continental or Regular Army, 
or any other kind of a national army. 

Now, one or two suggestions, in order that in this discuasion we 
may get on common ground. The most conservative of our military 
people have stated that the minimum number of troops required for 
the first line to be maintained, irrespective of rosei'ves, is a force of 
400,000 men, and perhaps 500,000. In speculating as to how the 
troops will be maintained we naturally turn to the Regular Army, 
Can we by expanding the Regular Army meet that minimum of 
demand in respect to national defense^ The Regular Army cost 
the last fiscal year $115,000,000 for, roughly speaking, 100,000 men. 
It is almost obvious, and I wUl assume that it is obvious, that the 
proposition to complete this first line by expanding the Regular 
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Army to the extent of 500,000 men is a fanciful one, by reason .of the 
cost; but there is another aspect of this Question whicn has not been 
discussed to any considerable extent, ana that is that the method of 
attempting to wage war by a professional Regular Army supplemented 
by volunteers is a plan of waging war tliat has been abandoned by 
every one of the great powers of tliis earth except two, Great Britain 
and the United States; and they are the two admittedly least pre- 
pared to engage in efficient modern warfare. 

Now, let us see an example of that. Wlien the war abroad broke 
out Great Britain maintained in the southern part of England an 
eflicient regular, highly trained force, a professional army of 165,000. 
Within a few days after the declaration of war that efficient profes- 
sional army was moved with faultless precision to the Continent of 
Europe ana there, like a hand grenade, it was thrown on the conflagra- 
tion against the trained citizenry of the (continent. And what 
happened to that highly efficient regular professional army is a matter 
of history, through no fault of its own, but, as the great German 
author Clausewitz says, '*One of the most important factors in 
modem war is numbers." Wliat else happened after this hand 

frenade w^ent up in smoke ? Great Britain lias found herself greatly 
andicapped in the organization and the training of the vast national 
army with which slie is now trying to wage this war. 

Tliere is every juvco'lent for t.li;. t. (ien. (rr.uit, in his memoirs, 
states that if he hj d known rs much ahout the comhirl ol w»ir on a 
l>i»;* sciUe at tlie hoeiiuungof his 'nnc^' in the Arn.y .\s he did whi^n he 
completed his experienM^ his i rst ;:(t wor.hl liave been to dishand 
the Reguhu" Army of the I niti^i States and. to use the pc^'sonnd us 
the ler.ders and inslrurtoi*s of the ^wai nationjil Army with whirh the 
war \vi\s to be Wjgcd. Now, this dors not iius-ui that those who call 
attention to this-* j)rin( i)>l« s are au: inst jwi in'-reasc* of the ]>r(sent 
personnel of the luL'i'lar Army. Tliat is not the point. It is the 
ma.nner in whi< h the fon e is to hi' usi d nul is to l)e onj'ani/:! d. We 
need i* big increase of tli(^ r(7;ul; r force, Lnt not to he utLliz(»(i except 
when occicsioii Uemands it. i s a nation.-l | oli'c, hut to have it wehled 
into this vrst national arniy is whit wc ; dvoc; le. We need olhcers 
of the Armv for ori;\. nidation of thi-; n.tionj.l niiliti^ arniv tluM we 
advocate. Kverv su( h n\':inienl- ^liould hive, every })att:li')n slioiUd 
Have, a re^'ular ojicer wiUi it. AVe sh.oiihl so or::, ni/e this system 
that the intc^rests of the rt^j^'.ih r force will !»e identic? 1 with ihe int(*r- 
ests of the nation? 1 : rmv. Tli-t sysieni hj's l)een worked out in 
Australia. You hcv.r th<' Anstr.ili'n system jmIvocjiImI constantly as 
a line system. How oi umi is attention '•: llco to tli" (act ih?t that 
system ls l)ased U[ on our system, not as it is, hnt a.s it slionhl he and 
HS it is rapahle ol luMominu"^ 'llu' intcr('<t.-> oI* the pi'o\ inccs of Aus- 
trali.i in tlie nation? 1 for. e in ilie (\.rly d-iAs w'(*n» \ c^rv siniil?ir to the 
interests oi the .staiir. her \ 

According to the oro^anie hiw of Anstralia, tlie maintjiining of a 
regular professional standii^ir army is prohihited; according to the 
organic law of Australiji. the nse of the troop-; outside the Dominion of 
AustraUa is prohihited. It is i){»se(l upon this thou^rlit, that when 
any nation attempts to wa^e a foreiirn war. jin {iLrirressi\e offensive 
campaign, that campaign is (h)oined to faihne, no nuitter what the 
form of government - ahsohite monarchy or repuhlie unless there 
is back oi the offensive warfare (he sentiment of the people. Now, 
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if you have back of such an ofifensive campaign, which requires 
troops outside of the continental limits of the country, that senti- 
ment, the troops will volunteer; and that has been the case in Aus- 
tralia in the present war, where the Australian troops were demanded, 
or, rather, wnere their willingness to volimteer was requested, it was 
manifested, and hence we find the troops of Australia serving most 
gallantlv and efficiently in the Gallipoli Peninsula and in Egypt. I 
am told by Swiss officers that the cantons of Switzerlana, which 
correspond to our States, have certain rights in respect to the national 
army of Switzerland; which is, of course, well known to be a militia 
army based very much upon the plan that was contemplated by our 
Constitution. If it is obvious that the attempt to create this first- 
line force by an expansion of the Regular Army is impossible by rea- 
son of the cost, and is wrong in principle by reason of the fact that 
the plan to protect the interests of the country rest upon the man- 
hood of the country and should not be imposed upon numbers of 
the professionals who may be hired to do the duty of the others, 
then we must indeed turn to some other force. 

One suggestion has been made that this be provided by the national 
continental army plan, and, being a soldier and it being the policy of 
the War Department to advocate that plan, I have no comment^ to 
make about it. The other plan is whether or not the militia of the 
country may be developed into an efficient and effective national 
army, to an extent sufficient to meet the military needs of the coun- 
try. The first question that presents itself is as to the authority of 
Congress to provide in any way under the Constitution that this force 
shaU be made available for extraterritorial use. I have been one 
of those officers who for years have pointed out this great organic 
defect in the mLdtia system under the limitations imposed by the 
Constitution; but I have found, after I gave more than superficial 
consideration to this alleged defect, that as a matter of fact there is 
very little in it. It seems to me a rather daring proposition for our 
people to advocate that it is an organic defect in the organization of 
the great national army because the organic law prohibits the use of 
that great body of troops that might be raised for offensive warfare 
in other parts of the world, unless the troops volunteer. We can not 
undertake to outmilitary the most militaristic powers of the world, 
because we find that the same limitation exists in respect to the 
national and imperial forces of the great countries. 

Several years ago a German officer returning from China visited me, 
and he told me that under the organic law oi the German Empire it 
was unlawful, at the time of the China relief expedition, for the 
German Emperor to order any of the troops to that theater of operar 
tions; that it was necessary for him to call upon them to volunteer. 
Of course, there was no question but what that magnificent body 
of men with their wonderful esprit and morale and knowledge of the 

Erofession of arms would all volunteer to a man, and of course he 
ad no trouble; it was a mere matter of detail, and the officers and 
soldiers were sent. But the point is that they could not be arbitrarily 
sent there without calling upon them to volunteer. A short time 
ago, about six months ago, 1 entertained a Japanese officer of the 
Imperial Japanese Army, and I asked him half humorously when 
the Japanese Army was going to show up in Europe, and ne said 
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"Not in this war/* I said, "Why not?^' " WeU/^ he said, "because 
the soldiers would not volunteer. I said, "You do not mean to tell 
me that your great military nation is limited in any such manner 
in its jurisdiction over its troops ?'' "Oh, yes," he said "unquestion- 
ably. In the organic law the extraterritorial use of troops tor other 
than defensive purposes is prohibited, unless the troops volunteer, 
and from what I Know of the sentiment of the Japanese troops 
would not volunteer to 20 to Europe.'' 

So I think you gentlemen will find, when you investigate these 
various systems, and I think one of the officers here has some very 
interesting matter on the composition of the German troops as to the 
rights of the separate kingdoms. You will find with the President 
of the United States over this National Militia, not as it exists to-day, 
but as it is capable of being rendered under the powers vested m 
Congress by the Constitution, that it can be made just as efi'ective, 
so far as the field of its usefulness is concerned, as are the National 
forces of the several muitary powers. 

The Chairman. If that were the only question involved, General, 
there would be no trouble about it, because we do not want any 
army of invasion. We do not want the troops of this country to be 
put to any such use, and it would be a very rare occasion when they 
would be called upon for any purpose. A necessity might arise, as 
when they went to Vera Cruz, but the great diflSculty seems to be the 
dual authority exercised by the Federal Government on the one side, 
and the State authorities on the other, which sometimes are in 
apparent conflict. 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir; I am coming to that; but I mentioned this 
because, when this proposition about FederaUzing the Militia, de- 
veloping this Militia mto a great National Army, was first suggested, 
those who opposed the plan urged what I have referred to as a great 
reason, an economic reason, why the attempt to construct such a 
National force would be building on a bank of sand. 

Now we come to the next set of conditions that operate as alleged 
defects that make impossible the development of the mihtia as a na- 
tional army. Those, briefly, may be summed up as the following : That 
there are as many standards of professional qualification for officers 
as there are States; that there are as many tenures of oflTice as there 
are States or groups of States; that there is no uniform period of en- 
listment for the enlisted man; that the physical standards for enUst- 
ment vary throughout the country; that m some States officers are 
retired upon reaching the age of 64, as in the Kegular Army, while 
in other States they (;an go on and attempt to servo until they die of 
old age; and all 01 these wide variations m conditions and require- 
ments in quahficatioiis have been, and very recently have been made 
the subject of mirth, but the point is this, it is not withm the power 
of the State by any joint conclave to rectify those things from a prac- 
tical point of view. It is almost impossible to conceive that the 
States, by any joint action of their legislatmos. could enact an act, 
a code of laws, which tliey would all agree should bo enforced in the 
several States. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that Congress has 
the power to provide for the organization, equipment, and armam^^it 
of the mihtia. Congress also has the power to proscribe the disciphne 
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for the militia. The Supreme Court of the United States has held 
that where Congress refuses to or has neglected to provide those 
things — the power to do it is vested in Congress — then the States 
have concurrent but subordinate jurisdiction, and hence the States 
found it essential if any attempt was to be made to make these troops 
efficient, that they could supply by legislative act what Congress has 
failed to do. And thus we see the conditions that exist to-day. 

Now, Congress, in 1903, did something in the way of organization; 
it provided then that the organization of the miUtia should conform 
to that of the Regular Army, but that, up to the present time, has 
been limited to prescribing and enforcing that the number of men 
who shall constitute a company shall not be below a prescribed 
minimum, or more than a certain maximum, and that certain a num- 
ber of companies shall constitute a battaUon, and a certain number of 
battaUons a regiment, and so on; but under the power to organize 
the militia, ''organization*' has a significance and a meaning well 
understood in the military profession; under the power to organize is 
included the power to prescribe the period of enlistment. 

This is a most important thing in the make-up and the organization 
of an army. And they have the power to prescribe the physical 
qualifications. If you aid not do that you might have no organized 
army. It also includes the power to prescribe the tenure of office 
of the officers — when they shall be retired, if ever. It includes the 

f)Ower to prescribe the professional, moral, and mental qualifications 
or appointment m every grade. I think you will find it admitted 
by the best military lawyers who have given this matter considera- 
tion that there is nothing in dispute on this proposition. So limitless 
are the powers of Congress in respect to organization, that it is 
within the power of Congress to enact that none but redheaded men 
shall be captains of cavalry in the militia, or none but blue-eyed 
men shall be majors in the infantry. 

The Chairman. In other words, you feel that Congress has the 
power to act on practically everything except the naming of the 
officers of the National Guard? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And Senator Cummins goes stiU further than that, 
taking the same position you do, and provides in his bill for a require- 
ment as a condition to the giving of moneys, for instance, to the 
State, or to the National Guard, that the National Government 
reserve the right to have the officers selected from a list furnished 
for that purpose. 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir; I wil^ cover that next. Concress reserves 
to the State two things, the appointment of officers ana the training 
of the militia, but with this serious and important restriction, 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. Let us see what 
the power of the State to appoint the officers amounts to. Very much 
has been made of that, that with 48 governors butting into this 
national Army we will never get anywhere. This is not a criticism 
that may be seriously made when you consider the power of Congress 
in respect to the organization, because if Congress will utilize its 
powers the power reserving to the States the appointment becomes 
m effect merely the power to nominate. 

As to the constitutionality of that, I ask you to remember the 
warfare that was waged in the matter of civil-service reform. When 
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the civil-service laws provided that the appointing power should be 
limited in the selection to the man who stood at the top of the civil- 
service list litigation resulted, and the courts held that it was such a 
restriction on the power of selection as to take away the appointing 
power from the officer in whom the Constitution" had vested the 
power to appoint and to place it within another body, the Civil 
service Commission, and so that law was held to be imconstitutional. 
Whereupon the law was amended, and by its provisions there was 
given to the appointing power the authority to select one of the three 
names highest on the hst, and that matter was litigated, and the 
courts have quite unanimously held that it was a selection, a choice, 
a field of selection, and that it did not unconstitutionally restrict the 
powers of the appointing officer. 

It is not necessary, m providing for legislation to govern this 
matter of commissioned officers in the mihtia by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to go even as far as that, but to narrow the field of selection. 
The Federal Government does not care who the governors appoint, 
whether he is on one list or another, provided the man whom he seeks 
to appoint meets the requirements of the War Department as to his 
mental, physical, moral, and professional education and fitness. 

THE POWERS OF CONGRESS TO LIMIT THE APPOINTMENT BY THE GOVERNORS TO THOSE 

WHO ARE QUALIFIED FOR COMMISSIONS. 

See People r. Moeher (163 N. Y., 32), in which case the court cited 13 opinions. 

Attorney General of the United States, i)age 516, to the effect that the word "appoint- 
ment'] implied an exercise of judgment, but the court held that there was power to 
prescribe qualifications for office, and that this necessarily limited the power of ap- 
pointment. 

The court also referred to the cases of People r. Roberts (148 N. Y., 360) and Chitten- 
den r. Wurster (152 N. Y. 345). 

In the matter of the registration of Campbell (197 Pa., State, 581 ), the. court, referring 
to the power of appointment vested in the governor by the constitution, said, "but 
neither section nor any other part of the constitution prohibits the legislature in 
creating an office, from fixing the qualifications of the incumbent, and thereby limit- 
ing the choice of the governor in the ai)pointment to the class of persons so qualified. " 

There is one matter about training, that trainhig is reserved to the 
States. Much has been made of that. Who trains the Regular 
Arjny ? 

The President does not train it. He is the commander in chief. It 
is largely a fiction. The officei-s of the Army train the Army. Who 
trains the militia ? Another fiction. The governor is the commander 
in chief, but we know he does not. We know the governors do not 
train them. They know very little about it. They are trahied by 
the officers of the militia, aided by the oflicei-s of the Army detailed to 
help them. If the War Department, the central govenmient, can 
control the selection and the qualifications of these oflicers, have you 
not the matter of trainhig in good hands? Have you not provided 
to make the training of the militia effective ? 

There remains, I think, but one constitutional question to refer to, 
which has been urged as another organic objection, and that is that 
it would be bad policy for the Federal Government to invest large 
sums of money in the militia w^ith the view that they were building 
up a safe ana sound investment for national defense — if it were 
true that the national Army was so little its own army that it could 
be compelled, under the law or the Constitution, to stand idly by 
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and watch a governor disband the forces, perhaps at some tune when 
then* presence was imperatively needed somewhere. If there is any- 
thing m that objection, of course, it is a sound objection, and we are 
wastmg our time; but that objection will not stand, I think, serious 
consideration. If the powers vested in the President to use the 
militia for purposes mentioned in the Constitution are considered in 
connection witn the powers vested in Congress to provide for organi- 
zation and discipUnmg of the militia, it must be evident that to 
prevent the defeat of the primary object of this constitutional pro- 
vision, namely, to provide for the national defense, it must be so 
construed as to include the power to prohibit disbandment, and we 
reconmaend that in your militia legislation you insert a provision 
that no organization of the forces hereby organized, or covered by the 
provisions of this act, shall be disbanded without the consent of the 
Central Government, or some proper officer w^hom you may designate 
to represent it. 

Congress has power to include in the laws organizing the militia a 
provision that no organization shall be disbanded wimout the con- 
sent of the War Department. It is a proper and essential detail of 
organization to prescribe the life of the organization. A legislative 
body vested with the right to charter or provide for the organization 
of corporations possesses, as incideiital to that power, the power to 
prescribe the duration of the life of such corporations. To prescribe 
the duration of an organization is a part, and a very important and 
essential part, of the power to nrovide for organization. 

But it ma;^ be said that if (Jongress enacted a provision that no 
miUtia organization shall hereafter be disbanded without the con- 
sent of the Secretary of War, the governors might indirectly cause 
the defeat of the primary object of the Constitution by preventing 
enlistments in the organization they sought to disband. We hear 
frequent references or comments in the answer to these apparently 
unanswerable points, '*Well, perhaps the governors might conspire 
to defeat all these things, or tne legislatures nii^t meet and concoct 
a conspiracy to defeat the ends of Congress." These things are very 
hard to answer. But Mr. Justice Story, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, answering this point said, m the case of Martin v. Mott, 
referring to the power of the States to legislate in respect to the 
militia when Congress had failed adequately to do so: 

But it is contended if the States can at all legislate or adjudicate on the subject, 
they may affect to aid, when their real object is nothing less than to embarrass the 
progress of the (General Government. I acknowledge myself at a loss to imagine how 
this could ever be successfully attempted. 

Opposition, whether dii^uised or reial. is the same thing. * * * The absurdities 
that might grow out of an affected cooperation in the States, with a real view to produce 
embarrassment, furnish the best guaranty against the probability of its ever being 
attempted and the surest means of detecting and defeating it. We may declare defects 
in the Constitution, without being justly diargeable wim creating them; but if they 
exist, it is not for us to correct them. 

The Chairman. Do you not think it is a fair assumption, general; 
that when the Constitution was adopted, Congress had in mmd the 
difficulties which Gen. Washington encountered with the Continental 
Army, and the prhicipal pui'pose of that section of the Constitution 
was to invest Cojnfijress with an enlarged power ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. les, sir; I thirik that is unquestionably so, and I 
think we have, in support of your suggestion, the statement made by 
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Washington bi 1795 in a formal message to Congress, after all his ex- 

f)erience with this militia, who were nothing more nor less than men 
rom the street and the farm. The citizens were told they were sol- 
diers, told to provide their own arms, and told to elect their own officers. 
That was the militia m those days. Washington, in spite of ail that 
sad experience, after he had finished his functions as a general and be- 
come President, made an exhaustive study of this subject with his 
Secretary of War, Mr. Knox, a distinguished officer of the Revolution, 
and as a result ol that study he offered to Congress what has become 
known as the Knox plan for building up a groat national army under 
the miUtia provisions of the Constitution, and W'ashington, who was 
an acknowledged authority, entitled to respect here, gave it as his 
formal opinion that it was within the power of Congress to so provide 
for organization and discipline, equipment, and arming of the mihtia, 
and for its development ia such manner that it could be made to meet — 
these are his own words — "every miUtarv exigenc}' of the United 
States." 

I referred to the constitutional aspect of this subject, and in clos- 
ing I would like to refer to another aspect of it, because you can not 
build an army if the officers and those who are concerned with its 
development remain here in Washington and criticize it. That may 
be essential and necessary, but then comes the matter of instruction, 
the matter of training, the matter of leadership, and correct leader- 
ship. We have to breathe into this force a military, martial spirit, 
an esprit, and to do that we have to have assistance, and that assist- 
tance must come from the Regular Army. We need all the officers 
of the Regular Anny in the way of an increase, and all the noncom- 
missioned officers oi the Army that Congress will give us. W^e can 
use all that we have reason to beUeve you are willing to ^ive. And 
the field of operations, the opportunity to do good for his country, 
that each and every one of those officers and noncommissioned office's 
will find open to him, is a field vjistly broader than he can ever hope 
to find in the performance of his functions as an officer assigned to 
some company, troop, or battery in the Regular Army. 

We find there are two sentiments when we talk about the Regular 
Army. We find there is the Washington sentiment, which you gen- 
tlemen all know about; but we fear that perhaps you do not laiow 
the sentiment of the great number of regular officers who are working 
with us, looking and hoping for the development of tliis gi*eat militia 
of the country as a national force, and we want them a part of us, 
with us. They are working with us now. I have 15 of them right 
in my division, two of them holding two commissions, one in the 
Regulai Army on the active list, temporarily loaned to us and com- 
missioned in our organizaticm. Massachusetts has one. Tlie State 
of Washington has one. We all think alike on these ({uestions. 
They are a part ot our family. We are part of them. W(^ all think 
alike, we are all working in the same cause. Those people believe 
in the militia. They know the possibilities of its develo])nirnt. 
They know whv the militia of New York State is held up as a model. 
They know and we know why the conditions in other vStatc^s are bad. 
It is not the fault of those men and those officers. It is the failure 
of Congress to provide adequate money for tlie dc^vc^lopment and train- 
ing of tnis force, as in some of the richer States it has been made up by 
State appropriations, while in the poorer S^ ates they can not afford 
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to do it. So we know that the regular soldier, while he is on duty, 
or doing something else, costs the Federal Government $1,000 a year; 
the money which Congress devotes to the 129,000 militia amounts to 
$35 a year. Just imagine trying to make an army efficient with that 
sum of money per capita. 

So after we get our particular scheme of organizatioa, and after 
you convince the people in charge, with these larger means, to 
sincerely aid in the development of this great national force, then you 
must give us some professional help, some professional assistance, of 
the kind of officers who are with us, who are going to aid in the 
development of this great national army. 

Then we must have Federal appropriations besides this compensa- 
tion, '^ out-of-pocket" expe)\ses. We must have appropriations for 
field trainirg. Tlnit is the most valuable trainh g. Our Regular 
Army gets very little of it. What they get is mosuy with us. We 
get very little of it, and I can teU you gentlemen with positive au- 
thority that the National Guard will take vM the field trah hig that 
Congress is willing to pay for. There is very little conception of 
the amount of training, schoolii g, development, examiiiatior.s, and 
all that sort of thmg, that goes on night iix and night out m the 
National Guard, and 1 am going to taKe just about three minutes 
of your time more so as to tell you something about it, because if 
you get your impression from what you hear in WashLngton, the 
trainmg of the militia in this cou(\try consists of elementary drills 
three or four times a month, and then are ordered out for a short ma- 
neuver period in the summer, after which they go home, ad you are 
asked, Would you place the dependence and the liberties ai d mstitu- 
tions of this countrv upon such a force? 

What is the trutn about it ? Take the matter of the education of 
the officers. It has been standardized througliout the United States, 
so far as the Coast Artillery is concerned. First class gunners and 
second class gunners in the Coast Artillery have to qualify under the 
same examinations carried on pursuant to War Department regu- 
lations for first and second class gunners in the Regular Army. The 
enlisted sprcii.lists are. subjected to the same tests conducted and 
supervised bv the War Department. 

In the mobile forces, for example, our officei*s, when they are com- 
missioned, are sent to school, knowai as the garrison school. They 
have first to take a year's course known as the basic course. If they 
qualify in that course, they are then advanced to take the four years' 
course, and for four years they follow that course, and, gentlemen, 
that is all in addition to their administrative duties, to their supply 
duties, if they have any, if they are staff officers; it is in addition to 
recruiting and training their companies, all in addition to that. 

Our law is relentless. It is not like it is in the Regular Army. 
Just stop and think that over a minute. One of the great handicaps 
that the regulars suffer from we do not suffer from. When a man 
does not measure up to the requirements in the Army, everyone has 
so much sympathy tor him because it is his life profession, thaX unless 
he is very, very far below par, he will manage to get along. That is 
not true any longer in the militia. The law and the practice under 
our law now are relentless and in the case of this basic course, a man 
gets two strikes and he is out. He has to pass that examination or 
out he goes. In the same way with the otner, he gets a year there. 
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and then he gets another chance. It is two strikes and out with him. 
Our physical examinations are most rigid. All of this sort of thing 
has been going on, but the mihtia are too busy to talk about it. They 
have all uiey can do to make a living and follow this adopted pro- 
fession of arms. 

To give 3'ou some Uttle conception of the amount of time that is 
iuiposed upon our officers, whicn is well known to us, 1 will relate 
what happened to one of our officers who commands a company of 
Infantry at Syracuse, N. Y. I might say that in our large armories 
we have stables and horses, we have all the things they have in the 
regular service, we have a great number of soldiers throughout the 
vState who are stationed in tnese armories, enlist in the organizations, 
and who groom the horses, clean the stalls, drill in the morning, and 
all that sort of thing, and of course these men have to be discipUned 
and proper order maintained and a proper performance of their 
duties exacted. This officer hi that armory has a time clock so that 
when each State regular goes on duty there he punches the time clock, 
and when he goes away for any time and comes back he does the same 
thing, so that there is a record throughout the year of his time. 

This officer thought it would be a good plan for his o^vn information 
to pmich that time clock himself, so he began on January 1, 1915, to 
punch that clock every day when he camo in the armory, and he , 
pimchod it when he went out. At the end of the year he had his 
sergeant in charge of the time of the men make up his time, and what 
did he find ? He found that the average time devoted by him every 
day was 3 hours and 20 minutes for 305 days, and that this amounted 
up to very near 80 days of service in tlie military profession, 80 
8-hour days. 

I might also sav that tliat service did not cover his work as a mem- 
ber of an exambmig board, for which he was paid. This service only 
included the service he was not paid for, and it did not include his 
period of field training. Of coui-se he was paid for his time in the 
field. That is no ex(;eptional case, because tlie nost commander has 
to be there nearly all the time. The colonel of tne Seventh Infantry 
gives all his time. lie just stays riglit on the jol) there. That is the 
reason he has such an eflicieiit regiment. 

The CiiAiRMAX. Let me ask you, G(Mieral, whether the company 
oflicei-s are elected by the enlisted pei*s()iiiieW 

Gen. O'Kyan. No, sir; fortunately they are not any longer. 

The CiiAiRMAX. How are they chosen t 

Gen. O'Ryan. We abohshed that in New York State, ])ut it still 
exists in a few commands, which will shortly vote to change it. 

The Chairman. Do you think tliat could h(^ n»;iulate(l by Congress \ 

Gen. O'Ryan. I think that is absolutely within the power of 
Congress. 

The CiiAiKMAN. Are the n*<::imental oflicei-s (fleeted \ 

Gen. O'Ryan. No, sir. \Vc have abolished that system as wrong 
fundamentally. 

The CiiAiKMAN. How arc they appointetl^ 

Gen. O'Ryan. The reginu»ntal officers are appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the -colonel of the regiment. 

The Chairman. What ollicei-s does the governor appoints 

Gen. O'Ryan. He appoints them, in tlu^ sense that he writes his 
name on the commissicms of those nominated who qualify. 
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The Chairman. That is all? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. With any of them ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is not true in all the States, though. 

Gen. O'Ryan. I think it is becoming true very rapidly. I think 
they are all ready for this rule now under the organization you have 
thepower to prescribe. 

The Chair^ca^n. I am finding out conditions now. Those are con- 
ditions which you claim, and which Senator Cummins claims, can 
be remedied by an act of Congress ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator du Pont. There is no question about it. 

The Chairman. Enlisted men are paid in your State, are they not? 

Gen. O'Ryan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. In what States are they paid ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Thev are not paid anywhere in the proper sense. 
I think that should be noted. There are some States wnere they 
make a small payment of 25 cents a drill, and tried to provide in that 
manner a fund at the end of the year which would be available to 
assist the man in paying for property that he may have lost. That 
was the real motive. 

The Chairman. So that the statement that the enlisted men in the 
National Guards were paid was hardly correct? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Only to that extent. 

The Chairman. It was said here that even in those States where 
the enlisted personnel is paid they did not get any better attendance 
than in States where they received nothing. 

Gen. O'Ryan. I would like the officer from North Carolina to reply 
to that. 

STATEMENT OF MR. LAWRE17CE W. YOUlSra, ADJUTANT GEV- 
ERAL, NATIONAL GUARD OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. Young. I will state for the information of the committee that 
we find the question of pay has helped us a great deal in the State of 
North Carolina. 

The Chairman. What do they pay enlisted men ? 

Mr. Young. We only pay 25 cents a drill for 24 drills a year. 

The Chairman. That is hardly pay. 

Mr. Young. It is hardly pay. We use it to protect the captain in 
taking care of his property. 

Senator Catron. You sav it has helped you ? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. Our attendance is very greatly increased 
over the years when we did not pay. 

Senator Catron. You mean tne number of enlistments and attend- 
ance? 

Mr. Young. We have no trouble with enlistments in our State. 
We have now practically all the organizations that we have full; 
that is, up to tne minimum of required strength. We have on file 
in the State of North Carolina now 27 apphcations for new organi- 
zations that we can not accept because we nave not thd funds. The 
amount of funds appropriated by the Federal Govenmient imder 
section 1661 is insufficient to pay for more than five days' field 
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training each year. All the other expenses in connection with the 
administration of the guard must be paid by the State. In connec- 
tion with our field maneuvers we held last vear camps of eight days 
duration for all organizations, and we ha^ to pay for three dajs. 
The allotment given our State paid for only five days' transportation 
and subsistence. 

STATEME17T OF GEIT. JOHN F. O'RTAIT— Continued. 

Senator du Pont. Gen. O'Ryan, have you had any practical 
experience in regard to paying militia yourself? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir. We organized two years ago a company 
which we called a pay bill company in order to try it out before we 
committed ourselves to this thing in New York. I arranged with 
the commanding officer of the Seventy-first Regiment to transfer the 
men out of Company F and leave it blank. Then I got from the 
War Department a yoimg officer named Lieut. Rich and he was 
commissioned in the National Guard. lie was a regular officer, and 
I got him to command that company, and I said, "It is a pay com- 
pany. The State will pay one day's pay a week on the basis of State 
pay, that is, $1.25 a day, but we wiU do more in the way of require- 
ments than the War Department would ever require. We will require 
three drills a week of two hours' duration in order to get this one day's 
pay. If a man is absent from one of those occasions he doe^ not get 
any pay for that week." 

So we advertised in the newspapers, settiiig forth briefly what this 

Eay was, and we found that we got results. The men flocked in there, 
undreds of them. Sometimes there was a long line outside, and the 
captain went through them. lie could be very discriminating in 
the matter of selecting his men. They were subjected to very rigid 
examinations. We had higher standards than thoy have in tne 
Army. For example, we did not take any man under five feet six, 
and we did not take any man over six feet one. We thought that we 
had the material and we could get tliem uniform. This captain is a 
very rigid disciplinarian. He handles those men just the same as he 
would regular troops, lie held no unmiUtary intercourse with them, 
he exacted the most rigid discipline, and we got as a first lieutenant an 
officer who had had 1 1 years' experience in the Philippines with the 
constabulary there, a very excellent man, and another young officer 
for second lieutenant, who had had a couple of years at the military 
academy at West Point. They went to it with these men, and they 
kept piling on the requirements and the exactions to see what 
National Guardsmen could put up witli. Finally he got up to a 
standard of 19^ hours training a week, and a considerable part of this 
training was in the field at the week end. That winter in February 
we took them up for three days in the mountains, in thc^ snow, when 
the snow was a couple of feet deep, and we walked tlic feet off of 
them. I was up there, and we had night exercises, and we did every- 
thing you coula do with troops to try to kill their spirit, to see what 
was possible to do with thos(» men, and at tlie end of the vear the 
captain reported that in his opinion if given a very few montlis more, 
in spite of the handicap that im> had no trained nucleus to begin with, 
those troops would line uj) along with tlie average Infantry in the 
Regular Army, and all his experience lias been with th(» Regidar 
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Infantry. So we have no doubt about what can be done under proper 
leadership and a system of compensating men to a reasonable extent, 
because the miUtary spirit is there if you give it a chance. 

Senator du Pont. Does the National Guard of New York maintain 
its quota of men for the Coast Artillery? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir; we have 32 companies. 

Senator du Pont. And its efficiency also ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. I believe that is certified to by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Fletcher. What amoimt of training do you think should 
be required of the militia in the way of field service to qualify and 
equip them ? * 

Gen. O'Ryan. I think they should have from two to three weeks 
training in the field every summer, and I think that funds should be 
available for these week-end exercises. That is to many officers a 
new proposition, but the average National Guards man can get away 
on Saturday and Sunday if 3^ou do not rim in every Saturday ana 
Sunday on nim. He is willing to go every third or foiu-th Saturday 
and Sunday, and one thing that stops.Him is the lack of funds. 

Senator Fletcher. Two or three weeks a year for how many years t 

Gen. O'Ryan. Our period of enlistment in New York State is three 
years, and we think that we get pretty good, effectively trained 
soldiers if we will give them durmg that time every year two or three 
weeks in the field, wdth occasional week-end tactical exercises to exem- 

Slify and carry out tliis indoor training. We have from one to two 
rills a week tlu'ougliout the year entirely in military operations. 

Senator Catron. How long did you drill that company you spoke 
of? 

Gen. O'Ryan. They began in the fall and ended up the following 
summer, late in the summer, a little short of a year. Then we had 
no more money to continue the experiment. 

The Chairman. What did your records show as to the percentage 
of attendance ? 

Gen. O^Ryan. I could not state that offhand, but the attendance 
was excellent. It Vas paid for. 

Senator Thomas. What is the cost per capita per annum of the 
Militia of New York wState ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. I would like to read that into the record after 
looking it up, so as to be accurate. 

Senator du Pont. The company you speak of, as I understood you 
to say, received $1.25 provided they attended all the drills? 

Gen. O'Ryan. They were paid by the month, and they got $5 a 
month, but for that they had to make 12 drills. 

The Chairman. Complaint was made here about the loss of prop- 
erty by the State organization that belongs to the Government. As 
the appropriations are made now, the Government really pays for the 
property that the State troops lose — that is, the Government appor- 
tions so much to each State, the property is charged to the State, and 
if the property is lost by the State troops, they deduct it out of the 
money appropriated by Congress. Is there any way to avoid that? 

Gen. O'Ryan. In New York State the losses are very small, and 
such losses as exist I think you will find from the record are paid for 
out of State funds. 
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The CuAiRMAN. Could that be largely obviated if the State troops 
were paid some small sum by the Government and the amount of each 
man's property charged to him ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Exactly the same system that you have in the Army. 
The trouble has been tnere has been an effort to get something for 
nothing right along with this militia proposition, to treat the militia 
one way and the Army in an entirely different way. You would 
have very bad results in the matter of prof)erty accoimtability in 
the Regular Army if your officers and men were not paid. The 
reason you have proper accountability there is that if a man does 
not return what you charge him with, you take it out of his pay. 
Put that into effect with the militia and you will have similar results. 

The Chairman. The statement was made here, which very much 
surprised me, that only about 33 per cent of the National Guard were 
available to go to the Spanish-American War. 

Gen. O'Ryan. The way we view that in our section is that it 
makes little difference in this matter whether none of them were 
available — although I have heard that percentage disputed — 
because the force is just as different now during the last three years, 
as compared w^ith that force, so far as our section of the country 
is concerned, as the modern locomotive is from the stage coacn. 
In our section at the time of the Spanish-American War many of 
our regiments were composed of well-fed, prosperous, dignified citizoiis, 
business men. At the present time if you look those regiments 
over you will find they are made up of lean-waisted, athletic young 
men who are ready to go anywhere vou want them to go. There is 
not anv other thought about their militarv service in their minds but 
service to Uncle Sam. That is what is m their minds. The State 
obligation in their minds is an entirely subordinate one. But that 
was not the spirit in 1898. It came like a shock to these men and- it 
was very embarrassing to many of them who had business engage- 
ments and large families. But that has undergone a vast cliangi* in 
the last few years. 

The CllAiiiMAN. Wj.s the snp.ll ])crc(Milr <;'c (hie {u these' f;.( Is t'lat 
you mention, or w;.s it j)}iysi' ? 1 uiil'tiKss ' 

Gen. O'Ryax. I think tliat ( oiitrihutcMl, too, undouhticUy. iuu\ I 
understand th:^! tliat malt* r w.is hroii^'lit u.> in th(^ otlicr conunittcM', 
and I think some oificcr from th'* X.ition.'il (luani Envv >i}n\r other 
ligures. 

The CiiAiKMAN. Another (|ii(stion \V: s r.;*is(Ml here, too. It is 
elaimed that the i'etUri.l GovennncMit hi.s no jurisdj. lion to nujiish a 
niiUi. I tliink an instance^ Wiis <^i\ en when* a nmn hi tlie Xjit.i(Mial 
(lUj.rd left one of the rejj:nlar encjunMnuMils and th(M'e was no way 
to )>unisli him. 

(rcn. O'Kyan. Y( s, sir. 1 will he veVA Aid to cover that. 

The CuAiKMAN. 1 wi>.h yon woi'hl. 

G(Mi. O'Ryax. We ha\'e very exjietintr eo<les of diseipline in sonu* 
States, where we cj'n inij»risoii a nn'n. In other States, 1 am iniorruMl, 
they have no such laws, jind if -,' nuMi doc^s not V\Uv it. perhajis tliey can 
not do very much to him. But the Federal (xovcu'nnKMit has no ri<2:ht 
to complain about those conditions, hecause it is solely within the 
]>ower of the rcderal (rovernnient to correct that. Tlie ; eth'ral 
Government Is charj^ed with tlie res])onsihility for (^stahlishin;: a sys- 
tem of discipline for tlie militia, and jnst so soon i.s this Congress 
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enacts a code of discipline for uniform application to the militia of 
the United States, just as soon as that act takes effect all the consti- 
tutions of all the States to the contrary, all the State laws inconsistent 
with the code of discipline, fall. It does not require any concurrent 
action bv the 48 wStates. 

The CJhairman. Are the militiamen subject to the Articles of War ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. They are in our State, by virtue of the State having 
stepped into the breech and legislated. As far as our State is con- 
cerned, they are subject to the Articles of War whenever they are in 
the field. 

The Chairman. Do you think Congress has power to subject the 
National Guard to the Articles of War ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. I do; yes, sir. 

Senator du Pont. General, how large a proportion of the privates 
of your organizations are married men ? 

Gen. CyilYAN. It varies in different organizations. I should say 
that it varies — I will take one type of organization — from perhaps 
60 per cent to perhaps 18 or 20 per cent in other organizations. 

Senator du Pont. Which are the ones that have the largest pro- 
portion ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. The organizations that are so-called **61ite" organi- 
zations, where the men are more apt to reenlist for successive periods. 

Senator du Pont. Of course, they are more apt to have married 
men? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Catron. What is the limit of age ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Men may be enlisted in New York State from 18 
to 45. 

Senator Catron. How about the average a^e of your militia ? 

Gen. G^Ryan. Since we have weeded out aU of tne men who were 
unfit for military service, the average age has gone away down. You 
will see a lot of recruits going before the doctor for examination in 
any one of these organizations who run from 19 to 22 or 23, along in 
there. The men who come in who are older than that are nearly all 
men who have had service in another State or in the Army or Navy. 

Senator Catron. Most all of these men from 19 to 23 are unmar- 
ried, of course ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you allow them to reenlist as often as they 
please ? 

Gen. O'Ryax. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In the Cummins bill it is suggested that the term 
of enlistment be two years and no reenlistment, on the theory that 
when men are permitted to reenlist you do not get a man trained for 
military service that you would get if you had only a two-year en- 
listment. 

Gen. O'Ryan. That is on the theory that the two years would pro- 
vide adequate training. 

The Chairman. Not necessarily adequate training, but of some 
training. 

Gen. O'Ryan. I think that system of rotation and carrying them 
to a reserve list can be made effective under a system of compulsorj^ 
training. 
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The Chairman. In other words, suppose all the National Guard, 
120,000 we will s^y, were to serve out tneir enlistment in two years, 
and they are reenhsted and you have your full quota. You have in 
training only 120,000 men until they reach the age limit, so you have 
not tramed many men, and they all go out at once, and you take in 
a new set of men. On the supposition of Senator Cummins' bill, you 
take 120,000 men, thov enlist for two years, you let them go into the 
commuinity, and you have a reserve force there until they reach the 
age limit. The next year you train the same number of men, and 
you will have 240,000 at the end of four years. His theory is that by 
that process you will have a large reserve trained — not adequately 
trained, but trained. What do you think about it ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. I do not think it would be practical to get the men 
unless you had compulsory training. I do not think you would get 
the next contingent. I do not tnink they would be there. We 
know from experience that it is very hard to get men. You can not 
get for the Regular Army above 50,000 men a year. 

The Chairman. You think you could not keep the National Guard 
filled ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. I feel quite certain of it. 

Senator du Pont. I think there is no doubt of it. Then the old 
soldiers have the esprit, and they are essential. These things appear 
fine on paper, but tney would not amount to anything. 

Gen. O'Ryan. Wo have good noncommissioned officers, and it takes 
us some years to develop them. That is one of those thinjjs that 
reads all right on paper, or on a desk, but when you get with the 
living men — you have to have a machine and keep grinding them out. 

Senator Catron. In your State do you have more than one day a 
week for training ? 

Gen. O'Ryax. Throughout the State they average about two 
nights a week. 

Senator Catrov. They use the ni^ht for drilling? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir; exre])t t^ose week-c^id exerciscF.. They 
are voluntary. We can not enforce that, due to hu k of funds. But 
they get funds, many of them, to do that, and go without pay. 
They are all keen for this Held training. They all like it. 

Senator Catron. Tlie training you give at night is principally in 
the armories ? 

Gen. O Ryan. Yes, sir, j'lthou^h we ha\'e one troop of CaA't\lry 
that has not yot its armors', and they drilled all last winter out 
doors, at night. I have another in Stalen Island that drills the same 
way, out doon^ at night in vAl sorts of wcMither. If it Is raining 
they wear slickers. All of our cavalry troo])S and field batteries 
have a substantial nucleus of horses. We have over a thousand 
horses maintained in the State of New York. 

The Chairman. How mw h does your State aj)])roy)riate every^ 
year for the National Guard ( 

(len. O^Ryan. Oxer two millions of dollars; that is to sav, directly 
and indirectly. 

Senator ('atkon. \Miat is tlic nurnher of the Natioiuil (luard in 
your Sta te i 

Gen. O'Ryan. TIktc arc a lilth* sliort of is,()()n— oHlcers and incii. 

The Chairman. Docs the Stat(* hnild tlic Krmorics^ 
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Gen. O'Ryan. The State ])uild8 the armories outside of New 
York City, and in the counties within New York City the armories 
are built at the expense ot the county. 

COST OP MILITARY PLANT IN THE STATE Ol' NEW YORK. 

The estimated valuation of military property owned by the State is a{>proxixQately 
$8,562,288, which includes armories, arsenal, and rifle ranges. To this should be 
added the valuation of armories owned by the city of New York, which, according 
to the last report of the armory board of the city of New York, is as follows: 

Valuation of land by department of taxes and assessments $8, d09, 300 

Valuation of armories 8, 000, 800 

16, 9}0, 100 

« 

Hence in 1914 the total valuation of all the armories, rifle ranges, etc., in the State 
was approximately $25,472,388. Since that year the building of an armory for the 
Eighth Coast Defense Command has been authorized by the city of New York, and is 
nearly completed, at an approximate cost of $1,200,000; a new armory for Troop B, 
First Cavalry, at Albany, has been completed by the State at a cost of $160,000; and 
a new armory for Troop 1, First Cavalry, at Buffalo, is under construction at a cost of 
$150,000. The cost of the land for the Albany and Buffalo armories is estimated at 
$42,000, which is not included in the construction cost. Therefore the total estimated 
valuation can safely be placed at approximately $26,814,388. In addition to this, 
furnishings and equipment might be roughly estimated at $1,500,000. 

Maintenance charges for the year 1914, according to report, for State armories 
amounted to $617,343.07. In addition to this should be charged appropriations for 
construction of armories at Rochester and Yonkers and for repairs, etc., made by the 
legislature which amounted to $109,500, making total for mamtenance, construction, 
and repair of State armories $726,843.07. Adding to this the maintenance cost of 
New York City armories, which amounted to $647,179.44 (exclusive of construction 
charges for the Coast Defense Command armory noted above), the total maintenance 
cost was $1,374,022.61. 

There are 45 armories owned by the State, their location being indicated in the 
rm)ort. In addition there are 15 leased buildings. There are 2 State rifle ranges. In 
addition 30 rifle ranges are leased, the rentals bein^ paid from F'ederal funds, their 
location and rental cost being noted in report. The city of New York owns 19 armories 
and rent other buildings for military purposes. There is an armory at Yonkers owned 
by the county of Westchester. The total number of armories owned by the State 
and its municipalities ir^ 65, while the number of leased buildings used for military 
purposes may be placed at 20. 

STATEME17T OF ADJT. GEN. THOMAS J. STEWABT, NATIOVAL 
GUARD STATE OF PEinSTSTLVAlflA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
HATIOHAL GUARD ASS0CIATI017 OF THE UITITED STATES. 



The Chairmax. You are a veteran of the Civil War, are you not ? 

Gen. Stewart. Yes, sir. 1 have no paper prepared, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I want to conserve the time of the committee and not 
intrude upon your patience, so I will take but little time, because 
there are a couple oi other gentlemen present who want to say some- 
thing. I shall be ver}" glad indeed to answer any questions, and 
give you any information you have not already. I want to say that 
as far as wliat has been presented and the arguments made and the 
statements made are concerned, they are made in full accordance 
with our plans, desires, wishes, and aims, so that I can be entirely 
free, as far as saving any time is concerned, and I will be very glad 
to answer any question. 

If I may make a statement before being questioned 

The Chairman (interposing). We would rather have a statement 
from vou. 
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Gen. Stewart. You said something about the effect- of the Organ- 
ised Militia being removed from the necessity for police* duty in the 
several States affecting enlistments. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Gen. Stewart. And reference was made to Pennsylvania, and I 
presume it will be of some interest to the gentlemen of the committee 
to have me say something about the organization of the State con- 
stabulary in l^ennsylvania and how it is affected by the National 
Guard. 

In 1905 we organized what is known, not as a State constabulary, 
but as a State police. It consists of four troops equivalent in strength 
to a troop of cavalry. Thev average now from about 65 to 75 men, 
running about 270 in the four troops of the police. They are sta- 
tioned m different parts of the State. They have full police powers. 
They are game wardens, fish wardens, and so on. They report for 
duty to the district attorney. If he wants any men to do plain- 
clothes work, or wants to send a few men out in the communitv, they 
are authorized to do it, and they do do it. In the event of industrial 
disturbances, since 1902 no organization of the National Guard has 
been called upon to do anything in connection with disorder of any 
kind. We had the great strike in the anthracite coal regions at that 
time, which cost the State S997,000, and kept troops on duty for 
three months, and over 150,000 men were included in that strike. 

Senator Warren. These men are mounted, but thev serve on foot 
also ? 

Gren. Stewart. Yes, sir: either wav. 

The Chairman. They were really a &tato force, anyway, before they 
were constituted a police, were they not ? 

Gen. Stewart. No, sir. They were all organized anew. It was 
a new venture entirely for the State, and I might sav now that the 
force is composed in proportion probably 60 per cent of men who have 
been discharged from the United States Army, and probably the 
Cavalry service, with discharges and records exw^llent, and there is 

Srobably 30 per cent of the force that has previously served in the 
Tavy, so that they are all high-grade men. 

Senator Fletcher, Not connected with the State militia ^ 

Gen. Stewart. Not in any way. It is a separate force of the 
State entirely, and has no connection with the National Guard or 
Oiganized \lilitia in any way. They have their separate powers. 

Senator Catron. What are they paid? 

Gen. Stewart. The captains, $1,800; the lieutenants, $1,500; the 
first sergeant, $1,200; the sergeants, $1,000; the corporals, $975, and 
the privates, $900. 

Senator Thomas. Are they furnished anything besides that^ 

Gen. Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator Thomas. Do they have to furnish their own uniforms 
and horses ? 

Gen. Stewart. The State furnishes the horses and all the equip- 
ment. They furnish their own uniforms. 

Senator Warren. What about their subsistence ? 

Gen. Stewart. They arrange their own subsistence in the barracks, 
except when they are on special detached duty. 

Senator Warren. The State pays for their subsistence when they 
are traveling ? 
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Gen. Stewart. When they are in the barracks they subsist them- 
selves, but when a man is detached from the barracks for any special 
duty, his subsistence is provided, because he is away from the general 
mess. 

Senator du Pont. In a mone^r allowance ? 

Gen. Stewart. No; they subsist themselves out of their pay. 

Senator du Pont. But suppose a mail is detached from the bar- 
racks for two or three davs ? 

Gen. Stbwaet. Then tney commute his subsistence to him in money 
and the cost of maintaining the force now is about $700,000, met in 
appropriations every two years. Our general assembly meets bien- 
nially. It costs about $360,000 a year to maintain them. 

Senator WariIen. Who is the superior officer to whom they report? 

Gen. Stewart. We have a superintendent. Of course, the gov- 
ernor is really the superior officer of the troops, but it is under the 
control of the superintendent of the police, who has an assistant. 

Senator Warren. It reaches one nead before it goes to the gov- 
ernor? 

Gen. Stewart. Yes, sir; through the superintendent of state j>ohce. 
That is his desi^ation. He gets $3,000 a year, and his assistant 
$2,000 a year, with the necessary office force to conduct the service 
and keep their records. 

Senator Catron. What effect has that upon the regular militia? 

Gen. Stewart. That reUeves the mihtia from immediate contact 
with the troubles, and has been of considerable benefit to us, and has 
really helped enlistments. 

Senator Catron. In what regard ? 

Gen. Stewart. Men who would have had a peculiar view of doing 

SoUce duty in the National Guard felt that it was removed, in a 
egree, at least, from police duty, not so likely to be called upon, and 
they have entered the service of the National Guard more readily, the 

{rounger men, and it has grown that the opposition on the part of 
abor organizations and those who are opposed to the National Guard 
has been greatly lessened. 

Senator Thomas. Has it been transferred to the constabulary? 

Gen. Stewart. Very largely. 

Senator Warren. Is there anv legislation of the State which pre- 
vents the use of the militia for tne same purpose ? 

Gen. Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator Warren. They would be used if you had no constabulary? 

Gen. Stewart. Oh, yes; that force would not be able to take care 
of some of the industrial disturbances we have had, and if they 
failed, then the Governor is in the position of not waiting for word 
from the sheriff of the county — ^he reinforces his own State police 
by the State troops. 

Senator Warren. Is there any inhibition placed upon the mihtia 
of the State because you have that constabulary ? 

Gen. Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator du Pont. General, Senator Cummins has introduced a 
bill which he explained before the committee this morning, which 
proposes to absolutely prohibit the State mihtia from taSng anv 
part in the suppression of insurrections or disturbances of any kind, 
and compelling the States to put down those troubles by a system of 
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constabulary qr State police. Do you think that is a practicable 
measure? 

Gen. Stewabt. I should say, Senator, that would not be popular 
in several States to do it in that way. 

Senator du Pont. It is not in the smaller States. 

Gren. Stewart. It might do in some States, but it would not do in 
a State like ours. 

Senator du Pont. The small States would not be able to support 
State police. 

Gen. Stewart. I think the Governor should be authorized, in the 
case of extraordinanr disturbance that might occur at any time, to 
use his troops to enforce the law, to save property. 

Senator Thomas. It might amount to an insurrection. 

Gen. Stewart. We could not, in the disturbances we have had in 
the past, have depended on the State poUce. We have this advant- 
age, that the constabulary can go to the point or points where the 
trouble is going to show, and they can curb it in the beginning, 
whereas heretofore we had to wait until it became a matter of great 
importance, and they had to order out the troops in large numbers. 

senator Warren. In the latter case, you waited until the sheriff 
would call for help? 

Gen. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warren. How about it now ? 

Gen. Stewart. We do not pajr any attention to the sheriff now. 
We send the State police in, and if they can not do it, the Governor 
can support the State police with the State troops. The whole 
matter now is in the hands of the Governor. 

Senator Fletcher. What training do you give your State troops ? 

Gen. Stewart. The constabulary, you mean ? 

Senator Fletcher. The National Guard ? 
• Gen. Stewart. Virtually the same as Gen. O'Ryan stated for 
New York, and we have in the neighborhood of 12,000. 

The Chairman. General, do you find difficulty in securing the 
attendance of the enlisted strength of yoxir National Guard? 

Gen. Stewart. Wc do; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What percentage of them do yoTi suppose attend if 

Gen. Stewart. That (lepends, in a measure, Mr. Chairman, upon 
the esprit of the company or the organization, the qualities of the 
captain, and so on. If the captain is a good captain and can get the 
men interested in his company, he gets them out in goodly numbers, 
while there may be some instances where the captain is not a man of 
that type, and he has a good bit of trouble to get them out. Then, 
in a State Uke ours, a good many of the men are compelled to work 
a good many nights a week, so that one of those companies on any 
particiJar night will not get the strength. 

Senator Warren. Are yoTir commissioned officers elected by the 
privates ? 

Gen. Stewart. No, sir. We allow them to elect the second lieu- 
tenants, but all other officers are appointed by the Governor. 

Senator Catron. General, suppose the nation should decide that 
there should be 400,000 militia and each State was required or asked 
to provide its pro rata; do you think there would be any trouble in get- 
ting them in your State ? 

23380— PT 16—16 4 
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Gen. Stewakt. No, sir; we would have no trouble if the bill pro- 
viding for compensation were put in force, and the other expenses, 
of course, were provided for. There is one thing I want to say in 
connection with this, in raising the force from what we now have up 
to 500,000 and apportioning tbe quota amon^ the States, under our 

{)resent regulations we womd have to provide considerable money 
rom State funds, because in the training of those men there is quite an 
expense. If we put men into camps, we pay the privates $1.50 a 
day, we pay the corporals $1.75, tne duty sergeants $2, the other 
sergeants $3, and the commissioned officers the pay of the same grade 
in tne regular service, so that if we want to double the force of Penn- 
sylvania, we would have to double the amount of pay. 

Senator Warren. What is your total appropriation for militia in 
Pennsylvania ? 

Gen. Stewart. You mean everything ? 

Senator Warren. Yes. 

Gen. Stewart. About a million dollars a year, which includes the 
support of the National Guard, the care of the rifle ranges, and every- 
thmg in connection with the Organized Militia. 

Senator Warren. And that is in addition to the expense of the 
constabulary, which is, you say 

Gen. Stewart (interposing). $700,000 every two years. 

Senator Thomas. W^hat is the total force in your National Guard ? 

Gen. Stewart. Nearly 12,000. 

The Chairman. How many men are there in the constabulary? 

Gen. Stewart. Two hundred and seventy. They are on duty all 
tlie time, under pay all the time. 

Senator Catron. Gen. G'Ryan stated that under the provision 
which the Government made it amounted to about $35 for each naan 
in the militia. What amoimt of appropriation per man do you think 
would be required by the Government to seciire the greater efficiency, 
that is, to secure the men that the Government would want in the 
militia up to four or five hundred thousand ? What proportion per 
man would bring that ? 

Gen. Stewart. I should think they would have to proportionately 
increase the appropriations made from Federal funds. 

Senator Catron. I know, but Gen. O'Ryan intimated that $35 was 
insignificant, that it did not amoimt to anything, or cut much figure. 
As I supposed from his statement, it would require a larger appro- 
priation per capita for them; that is, for the men engaged. Have you 
any idea? Did I understand you correctly. Gen. O'Ryanl 

Gen. O^Ryan. Yes, sir; dividing the total average troops. 

Senator Catron. It gave $35 ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. Thirty-five dollars; it was on that basis; of course, 
the man did not get the money. 

Senator Catron. I am asking Gen. Stewart a question. How much 
more than that does he think woxild be required to enable the States 
to secmre their pro rata of this necessary increase in the National 
Guard to bring them up to 500,000 ? 

Gen. Stewart. I should say it ought to be increased at least 50 per 
cent; put it up to $50 a man. 

Senator Catron. What woxild be your idea about that. Gen. O'Ryan ? 

Gen. O Ryan. My idea is this, that in New York State we spend 
about two millions a year and have 18,000 troops, roughly speaking, 
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and that runs up a little over $105 per man per year. That is exclu- 
sive of the Government support. 1 think the figures are about $135 
or $140 a year. 

Senator Warren. They do not draw that ? 

Gen. O Ryan. No; but that is the total support, including over- 
head, rifle ranges, cost of maneuvers, and field training — all the 
overhead charges and everything, every expenditure that is made for 
military purposes by the State and Government because of soldiers 
in New ^ork State, costing about $105 to the State and $35 to the 
Government, about $140 altogether. So that if you want to reach 
the efficiency you have there, you must do the same for the troops 
throughout the country. 

Senator Catron. I understand that, but to get the 500,000 men 
would you have to make any greater appropriation proportionately 
than that ? 

Gen. O Ryan. I think unquestionable; yes, sir. 

Senator Catron. Above the $135 ? 

Senator Catron. No* above the $35. 

Gen. O'Ryan. I think it will run up to $150 or $160 a man. 

Senator Catron. That the Government should appropriate? 

Gen. O Ryan. Yes, sir; the Government and the States together. 

Gen. Stewart. That runs about what I said, about $50 per capita 
from the Government. 

The Chairman. You are not taking into consideration in that esti- 
mate, Gen. O Ryan, the pay, if the Government intends to pay these 
miUtiamen. 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir. That will run about $50 per man, on an 
average, for that item alone. 

Senator du Pont. Fortv to fifty dollars, I should say. 

Gen. O'Ryan. Fifty dollars a year, I believe the private soldier is 
to get under this biU. 

Gen. Stewart. But you see that goes to the soldier. That does 
not help the State in maintenance in any way. 

Senator Warren, Gen. Stewart, do the men in the militia draw 
pay while they are in camp ? 

Gen. Stewart. No, sir; they draw no pav. Under the present 
provision, under section 1661, we can use that for transportation, 
use it for subsistence, and some of the States use it for pay at the 
Army rate, which is 50 cents per day for the private. In Pennsyl- 
vania we do not use any of that for pay. The State pays the troops 
out of State funds absolutely. We have money enough to do it. 
But in some of the other States they do not have sufficient money to 
pay the State troops and they use part of the money under section 
1661 for pay. 

I want to say, in connection with section 1661, that has been bur- 
dened from time to time until now it is not sufficient for the purposes 
for which it was intended to be used. For instance, the appropriation 
was $2,000,000, and that has been running for some years. At that 
time we had no officers' camps for instruction. For instance, vou 
have an officers' camp for infantry instruction. I would send four 
or five hundred men there. That runs up into money. They are 
entitled to pay while they are there, and we are tolci we can pay 
them from section 1661. But such a thins: was not in existence 
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when the first appropriation was made. We send Cavaby officers to 
Fort Myer, Artillery and Engineer officers to Tobyhanna, and we are 
authorized to pay them out of section 1661, and all those burdens 
have been added to that, and not a cent put in the appropriation, 
and we are going along from time to time with additional burdens 
placed upon us. They say "You can do this and pay for it out of 
section 1661.'' So that it is bearing all the burdens, and yet we are 
not getting an additional cent of appropriation. So that it ought to 
be increased. 

Then we would have to arrange for supplies for all these new troops. 
Another matter that would have to be taKen into consideration, that 
the States would have to provide for this additional force, would be 
increased armory facilities. Another question was asked here to-day 
as to whether we could raise all these companies to war strength. As 
far as Pennsylvania is concerned — and I tnink that would apply very 
largely to many States — ^we could not unless there was an induce- 
ment, the enthusiasm of an inmiediate or aA imminent call for war, 
and then we could in every community, and we would have splendid 
organizations. 

Senator Catron. Then your men would not be ready? 

Gen. Stewart. No; but we can get new organizations in other 
communities. I have a community now in which I have an enthu- 
siastic company of 75 men under a splendid captain, and he has about 
idl the men who are willing to go in just now. We could not raise 
that to 150 in the community without some special inducement or 
incentive. But we can, from the men who go out, have the trained 
force there, so that we might get them in if there were a difficulty. 
But in time of peace, when there is not any inducement to bring them 
in, they wiD not come. So that we ought to have the right to go into 
otner comimunitios with one company now, but we can not afford to 
put them there because we have not sufficient to go into that com- 
munity to oi^anize and have a splendid company there. So that I 
have no doubt that we coidd raise in Pennsylvania our quota of the 
four hundred or five hundred thousand without any trouble and get 
the men. 

Senator Fletcher. That is on condition that certain assistance was 
rendered. What assistance would be needed to do that? 

Gen. Stewart. You would have to make your arrangements for the 
transportation of these men to their encampment. You would have 
to make arrangements for their pay. You would have to make the 
necessary arrangements to furnish them with full equipment — ^xmi- 
forms and supplies necessary for field service — the same as you have 
already done with the portion of the Organized Militia that is now in 
existence. You coidd not increase the force beyond the present pro- 
vision any more than a man coxild put a fifth story on his house with- 
out its costing h^Tn anything. It is going to be a question of money. 

Senator du Pont. I ou have to increase your appropriation in pro- 
portion to the increased cost ? 

Gen. Stewart. Yes* and the State would have to make increases. 

Senator du Pont. The State would have to do the same ? 

Gen. Stewart. Yes. 

Senator Catron. I was tmder the impression that the militia was 
insisting not only that it should be increased in proportion to the 
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other, but still have an additional increase : that the amount is not 
sufficient for what they are furnishing to-aay; that is, the amount 
of pay is inadequate, and should be greater. 

Gen. Stewart. It should be greater, because there are things we 
can not do and ought to do for which we have no fimds. 

Senator du Pont. The Government is paving them nothing now? 

Gen. Stewart. Take men who go to the Army schools. They say 
we can send a certain number of officers, llie Government will 
furnish the transportation, will commute the quarters to the man, 
and give him a dollar a day. But a man who has the capability 
and the qualifications to get a commission in the Army is a pretty 
good man in the business commimity. That man can not go away 
and lose his salary and leave his profession for that time. Yet he 
is expected to do that, and if he is to be reimbursed that has to come 
out of State funds. 

Senator du Pont. Have many of yom* officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Militia gone on their own responsibility to the Army service 
school ? 

Gen. Stewart. No, sir; very few. The doctor can not leave his 
profession to go there, the lawyer can not leave his office to go there 
and neglect his practice. 

• Senator du Pont. Those few who did go I suppose think it was of 
great benefit to them ? 

Gen. Stewart. It was of great benefit, and they were what yoa 
will call the men of leisure, and were very glad to go and get the 
benefits they did get. They are very valuable men now. 

The Chairman. General, do you think it would be possible to 
keep up the enlisted personnel of the National Guard if you had a 
short enlistment, say two or three years, and the men were not 
permitted to reenhst ? 

Gen. Stewart. If the men are not to be permitted to reenlist, it 
ought not to be shorter than three years. 

The Chairman. Could you then keep up the National Guard ? 

Gen. Stewart. I do not think that you would be very well able 
to do it unless under very extraordinary conditions, if you are going 
to prevent any man from reenlisting. Up to this time we have en- 
couraged men to reenlist. It is up to the captain if he will reenlist 
him. If he is no good, does not attend his d.rills as he oucht to, or 
has not within him the necessary make-up of a good soldier, the 
captain does not need to reenlist him. But where he is a good 
man, we bring him back, and for his second enlistment we give him 
25 cents a day additional pay. 

The Chairman. There is much force in the suggestion that Senator 
Cimmiins made this morning, that if the National Guard is to be 
used as a nucleus for creating a citizen soldiery, you do not add much 
to that soldiery by reenlisting the same men year after year. 

Gen. Stewart. No; but if you are going to reenlist no man at all, 
you are changing jour noncommissioned officers, a very important 
factor in an organization of that kind; you arc getting them out of 
the service and bringing in entirely new men. It ought to be so that 
it would not apply to the noncommissioned officers. 

Senator Warren. What is the percentage of reenlistmcnts as com- 
pared with original enlistments ? 
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Gen. Stewart. We calculate that we lose 33 J per cent by expira- 
tion of enlistments and probably from 5 to 7 per cent from other 
causes — ^moving away from the community, or something of that kind. 

Senator Warren. As a matter of ffwit, then, you are taking in 60 
per cent or more even under the method of reenlistment ? 

Gen. Stewart. Not that much. 

Senator Warren. I am speaking of three years. 

Gen. Stewart. Some of tnese men who go out reenlist. I should 
say we had probably 30 per cent new men. 

Senator Warren. For three years of one year ? 

Gen. Stewart. For three years. 

Senator du Pont. What annual percentage of new men join the 
militia ? 

Gen. Stewart. I would say we take to annual encampments — and 
that is the best way to calcmate it — ^between 27 and 30 per cent of 
new men each year. 

Senator du roNT. A little less than one-third ? 

Gen. Stewart. Yqs- because some of those wo go out reenlist. 

The Chairman. Is tnere any disposition on the part of the employ- 
ers generally to refuse to let a" man go to these dnlls ? 

Gen. Stewart. Not to attend the drilb, Senator, except whefe 
they are working in industries that do night and day work, and then 
the employer says, *'I can not spare these men, because upon their 
work depends tKe work of so many other men,'' and that man can go 
to the drills the next week. That is the oulv case in which I found 
any trouble. 

Senator Fletcher. How about going of! to the encampments? 

Gen. Stewart. They have but little trouble about that. We have 
an encampment of all the troops, take everything into camp for 
eight days, and we manage to get *hem there very well. There may 
be a case here and there of opposition. 

Senator Fletcher. How would it be if you had an encampment 
lasting two months a year. 

Gen. Stewart. I do not think you could have that. It would bo 
a good thing for the Organized MiMtia, but the general class of en- 
lidted men could not get off for two months from their occupations. 
They would come to the conclusion that if they could do without 
them in the industry for two months they could do without them 
altogether. 

STATEMENT OF LIEUT. COL. A. B. CBITCHFIELD, BTATIOVAL 

GUABD STATE OF OHIO. 

The Chairman. Gen. Critchfield, are you coimected with the 
National Guard of Ohio now ? 

Lieut. C!ol. CRircHFiELD. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In what capacity? 

Lieut. Col. Critchfield. Lieutenant colonel. 

The Chairman. You were at one time adjutant general? 

Lieut. Col. Critchfield. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We would like to have an expression of your viewd 
on this general subject of the National Guard. 

Lieut. Col. Critchfield. Gentlemen, owing to the late hour, I do 
not want to make any extended remarks. I want to answer a couple 
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of questions that have been put here, a couple of propositions, and 
what I have I want to submit to the committee. 

First, in regard to the Volunteers in 1898, I want to say, for my 
own State, that we volunteered 120 per cent of our quota. Out of 
96 companies of Infantry, we had to discharge 18 men from each, 
because we had too many men. That is what happened in regard to 
furnishing 30 per cent from Ohio. 

I have a telegram here from the adjutant general of Missouri, 
which I receivea to-day, and I will read it into the record. It is as 
follows: 

Hopo you win not fail to deny statement of Assistant Secretary of War before House 
c^mmitt«e that only 30 par cent of the National Guard volunteered in Spxnish- 
American War. This is absolutely without foundation as* to this State, and I pre- 
sume of all the others in 1898 the entire National Guard of Missouri, 100 per cent 
volunteered for service. 

John B. O'Meaua, 

Adjutant General. 

Senator Fletcher. Gen. Foster, how was it in Florida ? 

Gen. Foster. Florida had 21 companies of Infantry and two bat- 
teries of Field Artillerv. The allotment to the State was one regi- 
ment of Infantry, ana those 12 companies were selected. All the 
companies volunteered. Twelve companies volunteered at their 
peace strength. They at that time numbered about 50 men, and they 
recruited in various localities up to the required war strength, which 
.was 84, I think, and then, when they were mobilized, a hurry order 
was issued to recruit to 109, so that they brought in about 50 per cent 
of men who were not in the National Guard at the time tliey volun- 
teered. The policy of the State was to retain the other companies 
and to endeavor to get them ready for any further call that might be 
made, and men were not transferred from those companies into the 
ones that were accepted. 

Senator Warren. Mr. Chairman, along that lino, I think there 
must have been a misunderstanding, because I know in the State I 
represent twice as many men went mto the Spanish War as we had 
militia, probably nearer three times as many. But it is true that 
members of the companies with families, or any business that they 
could not leave, did not enlist, but more than 100 per cent in most of 
the States, I think, went tlirough new enlistments. 

Gen. Critciifield. Senator, the idea that these men did not go 
because of physical discjualifications, or for any othcM- reason, is 
fallacious, because they did go. There is no place wlierc you can find 
such figures, unless you take in my State, where more than 900, OOC 
men are liable to military service, and you take the number that they 
furnished compared with the number that were available, and you 
might get 30 per cent. There is no such thing as 30 per cent, and it 
can not be proved from any source whatever. 

The next question I want to call attention to is in regard to the 
federalization of the militia, and I just want to make a short state- 
ment on that. 

Much has been said about federalizing the militia and the weakness 
of our militia or National Guard system because it is not a Federal 
force. We have done all in our power to federalize the National 
Guard and have made some progress. We us(»d to be called "nine- 
months troops,'' because the law provided that we could only be called 
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out by the President for nine months. We succeeded in eliminating 
that desi^ation by getting the law changed. As to the supposed 
constitutional limitations for which the guard can be used and the 
manner used, we have been shunted about like pawns on a chess board. 

By the act of Congress in 1908 we thought this question w£s set- 
tled. When we prepared that law we submitted to the Judge Advo- 
cate General the draft of the law, and he assured us of its constitu- 
tionality, and later appeared before our convention and reiterated 
his rssurance that there was no doubt of its constitutionality. This 
gave us a sound rest for about four years. Then for some reason, 
just when we were all working to carry out the provisions of the law 
m ^ood faith, the question of the Constitution was injected or raised 
again, not on account of any act of ours or on our initiative. But 
the same authority held our law invalid that had validated it four 
years before, but by a diflFerent officer. For some years we have 
considered these constitutional questions serious and have made 
every effort to find a solution, even asking Congress to enable us to 
change the Constitution — ^not especially for our benefit, as nothing 
couldf add to our purpose or intention to serve at any time or place 
the President may direct, but it is our purpose and desire to allay 
the fear of the man without faith in us that is unwilling to trust or 
accept us whom we wish to disarm. 

Senator du Pont. I should like to know if you favor any pro- 
vision or any legislation which Congress may adopt for the militia 
looking to a militia reserve, so that the compames of the militia 
could be kept full ? 

Gen. CniTCHFiELD. We have provided for that by a State law in 
our State, and had been getting ready to go into it long before this 
iriatter came up before Congress. 

Senator du Pont. Is that true in the other States ? 

Gen. Cbitchfield. I do not know. I think some of them have 
gone into it. 

Senator dtj Pont. I would like to ask Gen. O'Ryan about the con- 
dition in New York. 

Gen. O'Ryan. I believe that is true quite generally. We have 
taken up the reserve proposition in New York, and are perfecting a 
system now in respect to the officers, and then we expect to produce 
reserve organizations for enlisted men. 

Senator du Pont. It is a truism, you know, that for any organiza- 
tion, miUtia or regular, that goes into an active campagin, in the 
space of a very few months it is depleted by 40, 50, or greater per- 
centage. 

Gen. O'Ryan. Yes, sir; in about six months. 

Senator du Pont. Therefore it is evident that to have such organi- 
zations fully efficient there must be some method of feeding tnem, 
keeping them up. Otherwise, you have skeleton regiments, just as 
the volunteer regiments were in the Civil War, which were largely 
inefficient for that reason. 

Gen. O'Ryan. It is part of the power of Congress, I think, under 
this power to organize the militia, to provide as a part of the organi- 
zation for reserves. 

Gen. CarrcHFiELD. We have provided for that by a State law in 
our State, and are putting it in operation now. 
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If we should succeed in establishing ourselves, the next and impos- 
sible thing for us would be to qualify, unless Congress estabUshes the 
rules. Since the European war I do not take so seriously the objec- 
tions urged against the National Guard either from constitutional 
Umitation of service as urged by some or lack of Federal control. For 
instance, Germany has no standing or regular army, but she has 
compulsory service. Article 66 of the Constitution of Germany 
provides that the princes and senates of the several States shall 
appoint the officers of their respective contingents, subject to the 
restrictions of article 64. They have also the right to employ not 
only their own troops in their respective States to maintain the laws 
but to employ the troops of any other division stationed or located 
in their State at the time; thus exceeding the authority of any of 
our governors. Article 64 provides that all commanders of fortresses, 
the commander in chief of a contingent and all officers commanding 
troops of more than a contingent shall be appointed by the Emperor. 
Generals, or officers performing the duties of generals in a contingent, 
are subject to the approval of the Emperor. And that the Emperor 
is the commander m chief. We find by examination of the con- 
stitution that the Emperor of Germany has about the same power 
as our President — a little less; that the States have about the same 
control of the military as our States — only a little more. Has any 
claim been made or likely to be that because the governors of the 
several German States appoint the officers and have no West Point 
to select from that her army is a failure ? When called to the colors 
or mobilized, has she 27 little armies ? With a system so like ours 
that the charge of plagarism would lie against the men who drafted 
the German constitution as adopted in 1867 and amended in 1871, 
differing only in requiring compulsory instead of volunteer service, 
compulsion being provided for m both organic laws. But in volun- 
teer America the National Guard can be used only to suppress 
insurrections, repel invasion, and enforce the laws of the Union. 
For what other purpose do you want to use them? Has anyone 
indicated another single purpose ? As far as I have observed, all else 
is a matter of mental reservation, as only the terra '* national defense'' 
is popular. 

That is all. I have a brief here sent me by a colonel in the Missouri 
National Guard, which I would like to submit. 

The Chairman. If you would like to have it go in, we will be glad 
to have it. Is there anything further, General 1 

Gen. Critchfield. That is the only statement I care to make. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, General. 

(The document referred to by Gen. Critchfield is as follows:) 

St. Joseph, Mo., Jarnuinj 6, 1916. 
Geu. A. B. Critchfield, 

Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: I note the following statement in Ed Howe's Monthly, a publication 
devoted, as he puta it, "to indignation and information": 

"According to the war program agreed upon by the American war party we will be 
compelled to raise this year $9(X),000,000, not counting the appropriation for the 
Post OflSce Department, which is self-sustaining. More than two-thirds of this will 
be for Army, Navy, pensions, and interest on the public debt — all war items. This 
is more than twice as much as was expended on the German Army and Navy the 
year before the war." 
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We will spend twice as much for war items as Germany spent for all her vast armies 
and navy the year before the beginning of this great war and then we will have an 
increase in the Regular Army of only about 50,000 men. 

Believing as I do that the American people have been aroused to the necessity of 
preparedness, I still do not believe that they are in favor of hysterical extravagance. 

I believe that they are in favor of reasonable preparedness and reasonable economy. 
In other words, I believe that they want to spend some money, but want to get their 
money's worth. 

If I am correct in this it seems to me that, after just and proper suppart fcr the 
Regular Army and such moderate increases therefor as may be necessary, our country 
can get more securitv against invasion and an adequate land force with the minimum 
expanse by turning it» attention to the creation of a properly drilled and equipped 
citizen soldiery and that in so doing we shall satisfy both those who demand more 
security and those who resent militarism and extravagance. 

Having proceeded thus far in our general estimate of the situation t he question which 
immediately arises is, what form of a citizen soldiery shall we have? 

Shall we make an expensive experiment with a new form of scattered Army com- 
posed of ex-Regulars and call it a Reserve Army which may in the end prove a water- 
haul? 

Or shall we spend large sums in a like experiment or an immense and entirely new 
kind of an army with the high-soundinp: name of ''Continental," which is, at most, a 
mere plan of other well-meaning theorists and thereby risk useless expenditure and 
failure through the impracticability of the scheme. 

Or shall we use this money to increase and develop our present constitutional and 
well-developed Organized Militia or National Guard and which is a force in being now, 
and, thanks to the efficient and devoted work of the Division of Militia Affairs, conpists 
of approximately 129,000 troopa of all arms already equipped, organized, and drilliog 
under the same uniform regulations prescribed by tne I'ederal Government, to wit: 
One hundred and twenti^-four regiments, 20 separate battalions, and 26 separate com- 

ganies of Infantry, .8 regiments of Cavalry, 70 batteries of Artillery, 123 companies of 
oast Artillery, 3 battalions of engineers of 4 companies each, and 7 separate companies 
of engineers, 21 companies of signal troopa, 28 field hospitals, 18 ambulance companies, 
and 160 regimental infirmary detachments. 

Concerning the first plan that I have referred to, namely, the scheme to acquire a 
scattered reserve to the Regular Army by enlisting men to serve in the Regpular Army 
eight years, two with the colors — ^a high-sounding European terra— and six years in 
reserve; that is to say, at the plow or elsewhere, 1 have only this to say concerning 
the theory, it would be very nice if it worked, but who will come forward and stake 
his job on a wager that it will work? Who will undertake to find 500,000 such ( -incin- 
natti in this country? That is the number proposed to be raised. Who will enlist 
in the Regular Army for eight years, at $16 per month for the first two years and be 
turned out on the cm el world tc make a living with a rope tied to him for the remaining 
six? How many young men do you think of in your own community Would serve 
two years in the Regular Army at $16 per month for the privilege of being released on 
parole, as it were, tor an additional six years without substantial support t^ sustain 
them and the enthusiasm that comes from association to keep them steadiast? Accord- 
ing to the author of such a scheme the highest degree of technical skill and the best 
of motives, do you not at once perceive, as a practical man accustomed tc dealing 
with American citizenship at close range, that this plan is at best the dream of a well- 
meaning theorist and in appplication would prove a veritable "waterhaul"? I 
believe that some such elaborate plan for a reserve force was tried out a few years ago 
in this country and resulted in raising a reserve army of 1 6 men . It is reported in the 
West, though I can not vouch for its truth, that a certain Congressman who advocated 
preparedness had the entire reserve Army of the United States to dinner with him 
one night at the Willard. He was very impolite if he did not also invite the mih- 
tary expert who got up the scheme for its oi^nization — the father of the Army, so to 
speak. I assure you that it is my firm belief that this proposed regular reserve will 
never assemble in bivouac camp or barracks, and it is my humble opinion that it 
would find ample and proper shelter in a waste basket. 

Concerning the second plan, and I use the word "plan" advisedly, for you will 
admit that this is all it is for the present at least — the plan to create a new kind of 
citizen army of 500,000 men and label it with the large and high-sounding name of 
'* continental army." On this experiment it is proposed to spend for the first year 
$15,000,000, for the second year $45,000,000, for the third year $45,000,000, a total of 
$105,000,000 for the first three years during which it is being organized or attempted; 

As a condition precedent U the success of this plan we must assume the half million 
men who will constitute its personnel can be recruited from the farm, the work shops. 
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the stores and offices of the nation in time of peace — I might almost add in time of 
world peace — for when this war ends all of tne belligerents will shake hands and 
swear on scraps of paper never to fight again and our professors, idealists, Chautauqua 
lecturers, ^ana pacificists will again assume charge and we shall get over our little 
hysteria and go on our way rejoicing and making money until the hour when some 
40-centimeter Aleric or Attila shall come to gently inquire why we have stclen his 
commerce, and what we are going to do wnth all that gold. 

Therefore, we must assume that this immense paper army must come into being 
and count noses in a time of profound peace and not under the hysterical conditions 
which made it possible to gather a total of about 3,000 business men and ethers at 
Plattsburg Barracks and Fort Sheridan to enjoy the novel experience of a period of 
80-callod •* intensive training" with no strings tied to them after the close of patriotic 
stunt (if vou will excuse this last word — it best expresses what is in my mind). 

So much for the difficulties of recruiting. In the light of this fact there must already 
be some little doubt in your mind about the counting of the 500,000 noses; but there 
are other difficulties to be added. It is proposed to give them six months in camp or 
barracks out of the three years or two months a year (which is little enough if they are 
to have no drill at all for 10 months of each year.) Assuming that the continental army 
will bar tramps and will not be able to recruit more than one regiment of millionaires, 
how many young men in your community do you think they could get to leave the 
store, workbench, or farm for two months in camp or barracks during which time their 
pay at home will cease and they will get $16 per month in lieu thereof; and if they were 
willing to make this sacrifice, how many merchants, manufacturers, and others of your 
acquaintance would be willing to let much-needed employees off two months out of 
each year and insure their jobs while absent. We officers of the National Guard find 
it difficult to get our men off for the one week of camp instruction provided by the 
Government, using, as we do, every local influence that we can bring to bear upon the 
employer. 

And again add to the difficulties of recruiting already enumerated the fact that you 
are asking these young men to enlist for intensive training at the risk of their poHitions 
each year or Federal court-martial as the other alternative, with absolutely no social 
features and no entertainment whatever such as we generally offer in our organizations 
U) induce them to enlist in the National Guard. 

One theory of the authors of this continental army plan is that they will partially 
solve the problem of recruiting by taking over the National Guard almost, if not quite, 
en masse. I/Ct them not docoive thcinsolves. We are not only military enthusiasts 
but we love the National Guard as thoy do their Army, and we would as soon abandon 
it as they would their Armv. Do thov think that we are (joine: to delivor over to them 
and abandon regiments that are a pjirt of our community and its traditions for years — 
regiments in which fathers and sons have served in the wars of our country? And 
receive what in return? — a number in a makeshift exp?rimental array, with noplace 
of nativity, no war paternity, and no certain war posterity; to receive in return 
strangers for our officers and a six-year commission and a six-year enlistment. I shall 
not prolong my remarks by enumerating more of the difficulties that will confront the 
tluHjrist who attempts to recruit this continental host. 

But the recruiting question is only the be«:innin«,' of its difficulties. In the National 
Guard we not only have our own State* campa of instructicm, but we find it necessary 
to drill the men all the year around in order that our oriranizations may be coordinated 
as efficient units, in order that men may not become rusty, that they may keep pace 
with ever changing instruction drill and c(juipinent. For thi.s purpose the combined 
National Guard has armories e.'^timated to be worth in the aL'irreirate about .*10(),0(K),0()0. 
The proposed outlay of $105, 000,000 includcH no provi.sion for sheltering the contin- 
ental army, and the War Depirtment recogui/es that it will be impossible to provide 
armories, stables, quarters, and class rooms for the continental army, and pn poses to 
substitute for such training and shelter tJie year round, sume so-called extensive train- 
ing in the field (employe and employer bein*; willin^n. We iret this intensive training 
already (as much as we can get employer to let us have time for) and it is the least part 
of our yearly work. Need 1 say more about this well-meant theory with a high- 
sounding name? Need i say more about what these gentlemen propose to give the 
country for and in consideration of the sum of $105,000,000? Have 1 not already said 
enough to put the practical mind on inquiry? 

We come now to the third fonn of citizen soldiery which I mentione<l in the begin- 
ning — the Organized Militia, or National (inard. As I stated, it is an actual force in 
being (not a plan) and consists of about 129,000 organized, drilled, and equipped 
troops of all arms. 

In my humble opinion, we, with all our present-day love of new things, can not sub- 
stitute a better first line of citizen soldiery for national defense than the one provided 
for and alone contemplated by the founders of this Government — the militia. 
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Through all the smoke and dust of this preparedness issue it seems to me that it ii 
well to hearken back to first principles and to again get our bearings by a glance at 
that fixed and guiding star of our people, the Constitution of the United States. 

Of course, you are &niliar with that section of the Constitution pertahung to the 
militia; but let me quote it again in order that it may be fresh in our m^nas, for I 
want to meet some of the objections made to its terms and made to the militia because 
of its terms. 

''The Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; to provide for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the States, re- 
spectively, the appointment oC the officers and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.** 

^ From tnis you have of course noted that the Federal Government has the absolute 
right to use the National Guard and absolute control of it in the following respects: 

To order it into the service of the United States and while in such service to govern 
it — (1) To execute the laws of the United States; (2) to suppress insurrections: (3) to 
repel invasions. Any ofiicer or enlisted man who fails to report for duty undersuch 
circumstances is now by the present law of the United States known as the "Lick 
bill " subject to the same punishment as a deserter from the R^:ular Army. 

Under this section of the Constitution the P ederal Government has the right — (1) 
to prescribe the form of its organization and make it conform to that of the llegular 
Army; (2) to prescribe its armament and equipment and malce them conform to that 
of the R^lar Army, and it has already done so in so far as the Federal appropriations 
will permit, so that we now have the same uniform, the same arms, the same equip- 
ment as that prescribed for the Regular Army, although, owing to the inadequate 
support a recruit often has to don a discharged soldier's breeches, which are too laige 
for nim, and make him look more like a determined young Turk than an American 
citizen soldier; C3) to prescribe the discipline of the National Guard. All arms of 
the National Guard are now drilling under the identical r^:ulations used by the 
Reguliu* Army. 

In view of all this power ^ven the Federal Government by the Constitution, what 
is the objection to this secuon? What does the extreme militarist claim that the 
founders of this Government overlooked? In what did they err? 

1 rom the viewpoint of those who criticize this section and would abandon the 
National Guard on account of it there are two glaring defects — two flies in the oint- 
ment — 

1 irst. The National Guard can not be used to invade foreign countries unless it 
revolunteers. 

Second. The States have the rieht to appoint the officers. 

In answer to the first objection let me ask a few questions: 

'I) What do you want to invade? 

2) Is this preparedness movement for conquest or for defense? 

(3) In those instances in which the great mass of the American people thought 
invasion of foreign territory right and justifiable was it not State regiments must^ad 
into the volunteer service that did the most of the invadinjg? 

(4) Who but State troops volunteering invaded the Philippines in 1898, the North 
and South in 1861, Mexico in 1848^ Porto Rico? 

(5) Ninety-five per cent of the individual militiamen of my State and all militia 
organizations volunteered in the Spanbh War. It is said that only between 30 and 
40 per cent of the militia of the whole country volunteered, but I challenge any man 
to produce such figures. 

Now, as to the second fly in the ointment (if you will again pardon the expres- 
sion). The officers are appointed by the States. 

Again, let me ask a few questions. 

(1) Hasn't the Federal Government the right to refuse to recognize and equip a 
raiment that is not properly officered? 

^2) Haven't the States, almost without exception, provided examining boards 
betore which all officers must pass satisfactory examinations on subjects touching 
their qualifications? 

(3) Haven't the governors of States in the past discovered some pretty fair officers, 
including Washington, of Virginia' Grant, of Illinois; the officer now commanding our 
troops on the border, Funston, of Kansas; and others? 

(4) Why not satbfy yourself as to the competency or incompetency of the average 
National Guard officers instead of accepting without inquiring disparaging statements 
from persons wholly ignorant or, worse still, prejudiced? 
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But returning to the consideration of this section as a whole and hirther answering 
those who criticize it in various specious pretexts, I know it will be interesting to you 
as a matter of history to recall the fierce debates over this very section by those who 
participated in the drafting and adoption of oiur organic law — men who were not only 
fearful of the wolf of militarism outside the door but mindful of the whelp within. I 
shall therefore beg your indulgence while I quote some of their words uttered at the 
birth of this all important constitutional provision. They at least remind us that it 
was inserted after much deliberation; that it was opposed and defended; that with 
certain assurances it was finally adopted and that we were cautioned against ever 
changing it. Upon three quotations I shall then beg jrou to ponder, and leave you to 
arrive at a conclusion as to the advisability of permitting it to be undermined or ren- 
dered nugatory at the instance of any man or men now living, even though you and I 
may accord to them the best of intentions. 

Patrick Henry, he who said, "Give me liberty or give me" — ^the noxt best thing — 
was fearful of the whole section and opposed it; but such men as James Madison and 
Alexander Hamilton defended it, advocated its adoption and reassured the American 
people, pointing out as its wisest features, the very parts that some men now seek to 
abrogate. 

Representing the extreme view and speakiilg in the Virginia convention and in 
opposition to this section on June 14, 1788, Patrick Henry said in part: 

"Your militia is given up to Congress; * * * all power will be in their own 
possession. * * * Of wnat service would militia be to you, when, most probably 
you will not have a single musket in the State? For, as arms are to be provided by 
Congress, they may or may not furnish them. " 

Continuing he said : 

"Let me here call your attention to that part which irives the Congress the power 
to provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States; reserv ing to the 
States, respectively, the app intment of the officerfl, and the authority of traioing 
the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Conpress. By this, sir, you see 
that their control over our last and best defense is unlimited. If they rv^fuse oi neglect 
to discipline oi arm our militia, they will be useless; the States can do neither, this 
power being exclusively given t^ (;ongress. The power of appointing ofticers over 
men not disciplined or armed is lidiculous; so that this pretended little remains of 
power left the States may. at tbe pleasure of Con.eTes<<, be rendered nugatory. " 

Such are the words of Patrick Henry, the radical patriot, the exticme Democrat; 
but fortunately the opposition of Henry and other an ti-Kedern lists did not prevail. 
Had they prevailed this part of our orpmic law would have no beinir and the Federal 
Government would have been divested of one of its most impoitant constitutional 
functions. 

The guiding hand of Providence was in the makintr of this section and ready with 
such i»Teat minds us Alexander Hamilton and James Madison to explain and defend it. 

Listen to James Madison's answer to the above attack of Patrick Henry in this same 
Vinrinia convention. 128 years acjo. I quote from his speech: 

"But the honorable member sees creat dani^er in the provision conrerninir the 
militia. Now, sir, this 1 conceive to be an additional security to our liberties, T\ithout 
diminishing the power of the States in any considerable doLToe, it ai)pears to me so 
highly expedient that I should imai^ine that it would have found advocates even 
in the warmest friends of the present system. The authority of traininjr the militia 
and appointing the ofticerr^ is reserved to the States. But Confess ought to have 
the power of establishing a uniform system of discipline throujjhout the States: and 
to provide fcr the execution of the laws, suppress insurrections and repel invasions. 
These are the only cases wherein they can interfere with tbe militia; and the obvious 
necessity of their having power over them in these cases must flash conviction to any 
reflecting mind. V'ithout uniformity of discipline, militaiy bodies would l)e incap- 
able of action; without a general controlling power to call forth the strength of the 
Union, for the purpose of repelling inva.sioiis, the country might hv ovciTun and 
conquered by foreign enemies. \ ithout such a power to sup])ress insurrections our 
liberties might be destroyed bv intestine faction and domestic tyranny be estab- 
lished." 

You will pardon me if I follow the manner of a lawyer who seeks to convince the 
court of the merits of his point by quoting from authorities and precedents rather 
than by relying up>on the poor power of his own eloquence, and in this spirit I wish 
to go further and read the words of Alexander Hamilton relative to this section pub- 
lished in the Federalist January 10, 1788: 

"It requires no skill in the science of war to discern that uniformity in the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the militia would be attended with the most beneficial effects 
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wlienever they were called into service for the public defense. It would enable them 
to discharge the duties of the camp and the field with mutual intelligence and con- 
cert — ^an ^vantage of peculiar moment in the operations of an army; and it would 
fit them much sooner to acquire the degree of proficiency in military functions which 
would be essential to their usefulness. This desirable uniformity can only be accom- 
plished by confiding the regulation of the militia to the direction of me national 
authority. It is, therefore, with the most evident propriety that the plaii of the con- 
vention proposes to empower the Union ' to provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress. * ♦ ♦ * 

''If standing armies are dangerous to liberty, an efficacious power over the militia, 
in the body to whose care the State is committed, ought as f ar ajs possible to take 
away the inducement and the pretext to such unfriendly institutioiLs. If the Federal 
Government can command the aid of the militia in those emergencies which call 
for the military arm in support of the civil magistrate, it can better dispense with 
the employment of a different kind of force. If it can not avail itself of the former it 
will be obliged to recur to the lattes. * To render an army unnecessary will be a 
more certain method of preventing its existence than a tnousand prohibitions on 
paper." « * ♦ 

'^^ There is something so far-fetched and so extravagant in the idea of danger to liberty 
from the militia that one is at a loss whether to treat it with gravit}^ or with raillery; 
whether to treat it as a mere trial of skill, like the paradoxes of retoricians; as a difiin- 
genuous artifice to instill prejudices at any price; or as the serious offspring of political 
fanaticism. Where in the name of conunon sense are our fears to end if we may not 
trust our sons, our brothers, our neighbors, our fellow citizens? What shadow of danger 
can there be from men who are daily mingling with the rest of their countrymen and 
who participate with them in the same feelings, sentiments, habits, and interests? 
What reasonable cause of apprehension can be inferred from a power in the Union to 
{^ascribe regulations for the militia and to command its services when necessary, 
while the particular States are to have the sole and exclusive appointment of the om- 
cers? If it were possible seriouslv to indulge a jealousy of the militia upon any 
conceivable establishment under tne Federal Government, the circumstances of the 
officers being in the appointment of the States ought at once to extin^ish it." 

Much more was saia by the great men of those times in support of t'nis section which 
our latter-day militarists seek to abrogate or render nugatory; but I shall not pre- 
sume to trespass further upon your time by quoting others. I have dwelt upon them 
at this length because, in my humble opinion, they are not beside the question or 
glittering generalities; for, as I see it, back of all these recommendations and bills in 
the last analysis the great and final question which you will have to determine is, 
S'aall the Congress proceed to give full force and effect to this constitutional provision 
or shall you abandon it as obsolete? 

Permit me, therefore, to conclude my remarks by quoting a few words from the 
Farewell Address of that Virginia militia oflScer who afterwards came to be called the 
Father of His Country : 

I quote from the Farewell Address of George Washington: 

"Toward the preservation of your Government and the permanency of your present 
happy state it is requisite, not only that you steadily discountenance irregular oppo- 
sitions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with care tibe spirit of 
innovation upon its principles, however specious the pretexts." (There are many 
pretexts b^ore you.) "One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the 
Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the system and thus under- 
mine what can not be directly overthrown. 

" In all the changes to which you may be invited remember that experience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the existing Constitution of a 
country; that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypo&esis and^ opinion, 
exposes to perpetual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion. 

"In offering to you, nay countrymen, these counsels of an old and affectionate friend, 
I dare not hope they will make the strong and lasting impression I could wish; that 
they will control the usual current of the passions or prevent our Nation from running 
the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of nations. But if I may even 
flatter myself that they may be productive of some partial benefit, some occasional 
good ; that they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn 
against the miscliief of foreign intrigue, to guard against the impostures of pretended 
pat,rioti8m. this hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by 
which thev have been dictated.'" 
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Now. I have already written at greater length than I had intended; but in clopinj? 
I be? to assure you that my only motives in thus addressing you are the same patriotic 
motives that have caused me to serve my country as an officer of Volunteers and militia 
for many years at no little sacrifice. 
Very rappee t fully, 

JoH>J D. McXeely, 
Colonel Fourth yfiasouri Infantry. 

STATEMENT OF ADJUTANT GEHEBAL WILBUB F. SADIEB, 
JB., NATIONAL GUABD, STATE OF NEW JEBSET. 

Gen. Sadler. Mr. CTiairman and gentlemen, I have no written 
statement that I care to make, and, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
I will take up just as little time as possible. 

Since I have been called, there are one or two things that I think 
should be brought out. One of the first is what it will cost to pay the 
officers and enlisted men of the National Guard at the present author- 
ized minimum strength under the terms of the Chamberlain bill. 

The division of militia affairs have taken that up and have figured 
it very accurately, and after going over their figures very carefully 
1 find that we practically agree. To pay the men at the authorized 
minimum strength under tne terms of the Chamberlain bill would 
cost $8,302,416 per year. 

Senator du Pont. That is in addition to the present appropria- 
tion ? 

Gen. Sadler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Catron. Tliat is based on how many men? 

Gen. Sadler. That is based on 151,574, which is the authorized 
minimum strength. But we have at the present time, according to 
our reports, 123,105 men enlisted. To pay them would cost 
$7,066,311. . • . . . 

The officers, the militia division figures, number 9,128, and I figure 
that the oflBcers for the authorized mininmm strength would be 
9,103. To pay them at the authorized minimum strength would cost 
$2,103,920, or a total of $9,170,231 . 

I had hoped to be able to compare those figures with the conti- 
nental-army proposition, but in looking over the figures that the 
experts have furnished in regard to the continental army, I find that 
the expert testimony is about tlie same as you find in almost every 
court where they are heard or where we hear them daily in the bank 
in regard to various propositions. I might say that I am president 
of a national bank and come in contact with them quite frequently. 
Mr. Breckenridge^s statement is that when the system is in normal 
working order, that is, the continental army, it will cost $40,000,000 
a year. The cost for the first vear will be about SI 5,000,000, the 
second year $30,000,000, and the third year will be $4o,000,()()0. 

Col. Macomb, of the War College, says that the first vear will be 
S87,500,000, the second vear will be 870,000,000. the third vear will 
be $85,000,000, and thereafter SC)2,50(),()0{). 

Now, gentlemen, I feel, after six years' experience as the adjutant 
general of the State of New Jersey, that if you will pay the officers 
and the men of the National Guard the rates suggested in the Cham- 
berlain bill and provide that we shall have 500 men per Congressman, 
that we will have within less than two years' time 265,500 men, which 
is what they would amount to if each State furnished its (juota. 
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Leaving the companies at peace strength, in the infantry at 65, and 
the other organizations at tneir peace strength, we could quickly raise 
to 531,000 men in case of war, and that could be done very quickly. 

The Chairman. And at a very much less cost than the continental 
array system, do you think ? 

Gen. Sadler. Oh, yes, sir. To pay the guard at the present time 
at its authorized minimum strength would be $9,170,000, which would 
increase in proportion to the number of men you take. 

Senator du roNT. The consensus of opinion from various experts 
of the Regular Army who appeared before the committee in reference 
to the terms of enlistment of the regular troops seems to be that it 
should be a short one, say two years, with the colors, then passing^ 
into a reserve. It seems to me it would be desirable to assimilate the 
National Guard as far as is possible in the Re^ar Army for various 
purposes, and I wanted to ask you whether, in you opinion, a pro- 
vision by Congress fixing the term of enlistment in the National Guard 
at two years, with full privilege to reenlist, would be satisfactory, or 
would it be workable 1 

Gen. Sadler. It would be workable, but not, in my judgment, as 
satisfactory as three-year enUstments. 

Senator du Pont. It woidd be workable, however ? 

Gen. Sadler. Yes, sir. I made a couple of notes as the other 
officers talked, and I would like to refer to them' for just a minute. 

The number of men enrolled in the National Gaurd, accordingto 
the returns made by the various adjutants general, is 123,105. The 
number of inspections up to March 31, 1915, was 120,693. The num- 
ber of officers enrolled was 9,103, and the number at inspections, 
8,705. It has been said at some time, at least by ready writers, that 
the National Guard was not responding when tney were ordered to 
inspections and I wanted to correct that statement. 

In regard to the enlistments of the National Guard, I want to say 
for the State of New Jersey that if the officers and men of that State 
thought that they could not go to the front and would not be given 
an opportunity to go to the front in case of war, I would not have 
30 per cent of the officers and men of my commands serving within 
90 days. They enlist for that purpose, gentlemen; they want to go 
to the front. They want a certain amount of Federal control. 

Senator Thomas. Do you not think, General, that is true with the 
militia all over the United States ? 

Gen. Sadler. Yes, sir.; I do. 

Senator Catron. How would they want to go to the front — in the 
present organizations ? 

Gen. Sadler. Yes, sir; the present organizations. 

Senator Catron. As they are organized now ? 

Gen. Sadler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. Commanded by their own officers ? 

Gen. Sadler. Commanded by their own officers, who have given 
years and years and years to tms service. 

The Chairman. Not as a federalized body ? 

Gen. Sadler. It depends entirely on what you mean by a ^'feder- 
alized body.^' Federalization we want as far as it is consistent with 
State uses, and I feel that we are to a very great extent federalized 
to-day, but we are willing to go further and agree to anything that 
Congress provides. 
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The Chairman. The serious trouble about it all now is that there 
does not seem to be any understanding as to Just where the National 
Guard stands with respect to the Federal Government. They are 
continually raising: questions about that proposition. 

Gen. Sadler. Never a question has been raised by the National 
Guard officers of the State of New Jersey, or any other State, that I 
know of. Take my State, for instance. The Division of MiUtia 
Affairs has never requested the State of New Jersey to do anything 
that it has not at least tried to do. We have never had any conflict 
with them, and we have had no complaints from them. We have 
been organized to confonn with the Regular Army and we are nearer 
that organization as planned than the Kegular Army is to-day. We 
are armed, we are equipped, we are uniformed, we are taught by 
Regular officers, three oi whom are in our State at the present time, 
who are given every opportunity to do everything that they want to 
do, and we want to help them ; we want them to guide us and direct 
us. 

The Chairman. How are your officers chosen now ? 

Gen. Sadler. By election at the present time, but that is very 
carefully guarded. That is a consitutional provision at the present 
time in our State. The company officers are elected by the men 
of their companies and the field officers elect their commanders. 

Senator du Pont. If an act of Congress were passed to regulate 
the appointment of officers, would that suspend your constitutional 
provision ? 

Gen. Sadler. Absolutely. Any provision you make will take care 
of that without any question. 

There is one other thing I want to bring to the attention of the 
committee, that some ready writers have suggested that the National 
Guard Association is not representative of the officers and men of 
the guard. I want to say that there are about 500 officers who 
attend those conventions; there are only 48 adjutants general, and I 
think in nearly every State the officers who attend those conventions 
are chosen by the local National Guard associations; or, in my 
State, they are either chosen by them or selected by the colonels of 
the regiments. 

I thmk that the question of enlistments being kept down because 
of the probable call to do labor duty is being greatly exaggerated. 

Senator du Pont. Have you in the State of New Jersey any pro- 
vision for a reserve for the militia ? 

Gen. Sadler. No, sir; we are working to that now. 

Senator du Pont. That is a very important feature, is it not, to 
make provision so that the militia can be kept full. 

Gen. Sadler. Yes, sir. 

Senator du Pont. If it is called out ? 

Gen. Sadler. Yes, sir. Of course, we have the usual provisions 
by which the recruiting officer goes to his armory and starts to fill 
up his organization right away, but the reserve I think you mean we 
have not yet provided for, but I expect before the present session of 
the legislature adjourns that will all be taken care of. 

The Chairman. What is the character of the young men who 
enlist? 

Gen. Sadler. Fine yoimg men. 

23380— PT 16—16 5 
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The Chairman. Are they laboring men ? 

Gen. Sadler. A great many of them are. Gen. O'Ryan very 
accurately described the kind of officers in his guardi and ours are au 
about the same kind. 

The Chairman. I mean the enhsted men. 

Gen. Sadler. I thought you meant the officers. 

The Chairman. How about the enlisted men? 

Gen. Sadler. They are young farmers, laborers, clerks, from all 
kinds of establishments, banks, manufactories, and college boys. 

The Chairman. So that you have a good class of young men? 

Gen. Sadler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. You spoke about the possibihty of bringing up 
this National Guard from 151,000 to something like double that. 
What would the States have to do in order to accomplish that? 

Gen. Sadler. The States would have to give some mcrease, but if 
you increase the amount of money that you appropriate under 
section 1661 and \mder section 13, and increase the pay, or give them 
pay, there will be no trouble about getting those men. Senator 
Fletcher, it might be interesting to you to know how we look at the 
pay from the standpoint of the omcer. At the present time our 
officers give three nights a week to theit work in the armory. I 
think I am safe in saying that they average that, and when a man 
is away from his family three nights a week, the family complains. 
There are other reasons for complaining, but that is one of the 
reasons that has not been suggested. If that man, who is away 
from his family three nights in tne week, could carry something home, 
he would not nave so much opposition from the gentler sex, and if 
the gentler sex is with us, I have so much respect for their power I 
know there would not be so much trouble with our officers. 

I could go into the ^eat amount of duty done by the guard, and so 
on, but I suppose at mis late hour it is not necessary to do that. 

Senator Lee. I would Hke to ask Gen. O'Ryan, or some of these 
other gentlerhen, to clear up the question a little more as to the cost 
per capita of the proposed miUtia. It did not appear exactly what 
the man himself would get. It struck me they were dwelling" on the 
overhead charges most of the time. 

Gen. O'Ryan. The question is to make an effort to dear up what 
the militia will cost per capita, including this provision for pay for 
their field training, and for all overhead charges? 

Senator Lee. Yes. 

Gen. O'Ryan. I could only do that as a result of rather hurried 
computation, but I should thmk that if you expect to develop out of 
the militia a trained fighting force, dependable as first-line troops, 
those soldiers will cost you, for everything, about $200 a man. 

The Chairman. The man does not get that ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. No, sir; that is on the basis of the per capita. 

Senator Catron. Out of that how much wiU he get ? 

Gen. O'Ryan. The private, according to this bill, gets $45 and 
the others more. I really do not know what the provisions of that 
bill are. I never concerned myself about the amount of compensa- 
tion. I think the officers get two to four hundred dollars. 

Senator dv Pont. Senator Cummins has introduced a bill, which 
he advocated before the committee this morning, in relation to the 
miUtia and its organization, and one of the provisions of the bill is 
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to absolutely prohibit the reenlistment of any man in the militia 
after his term of service has expired, on the ground that in this way 
there will be disseminated more rapidly military instruction through- 
out the country. I would like to ask Gen. Critchfield what nis 
opinion is in regard to that provision ? 

Gen. Critchfield. My opmion is that that would be a very unwise 
provision if you want to maintain a National Guard force in this 
country. 

The Chairman. We have had the staff officers generally here, 
gentlemen, and I understand there are some line officers representing 
Cavalry and other branches of the service. Does any member of 
the committee want to ask any of these gentlemen anything, or has 
any officer any particular thing that he wants to submit to the 
committee ? 

STATEMENT OF COL. MABTIN FOBEMAN; COMMANDIHO THE 

FIBST ILLIirOIS CAVALBY. 

Col. Foreman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I merely wai^t to 
touch on one phase of this matter from my experience. I have 
been in my regiment 21 years and have been colonel 9 years; that is, 
I have two squadrons of Cavalry and a machine-gun troop. They are 
enlisted to the minimum strength supplied by the Army of the 
United States. I know of no way by which the volunteer method 
can be obtained excepting by the sympathetic shoulder touch of 
man to man, whether you call it one thing or another. My organ- 
ization has been built up by men, Uving with one another, eating 
with one another, chumming with one another. Enlistments are 
not obtained in times of peace by any other method. 

The American boy is the finest war soldier on earth, and is the 
poorest peace soldier. The necessity of defense, prospective, if you 

E lease, aoes not appeal to him in the least. He is more touched by 
is companion who savs "Come and join my troop. There are a 
lot of good fellows," tnan he is by any other appeal. We have a 
field tour of duty every year of 10 days. We get 8 days' pay. Still, 
the men gladly go out for 10 days. They will be glad to go out this 
year, if the authorities of our State wiU permit us, for two weeks for 
one weeks' pay, and it is mcrly because of the esprit of the organ- 
ization, because of that personal touch is put in, and that personal 
touch can only be put in through the officers and the noncommis- 
sioned officers Uving together. 

I agree with Gen. O'Ryan in his remark about efficient officers, 
but the officers I have were raised from the ranks. Thoy represent 
every phase of American manhood. Some of them have been denied 
college educations, some of them have been compelled, on account of 
their responsibilities, to go to work very early. Still, t hey are highly 
competent officers. We have had eight years of li( Id work, eight 
years under the tuition of Army officers at our elbows every day and 
every night, with noncommissioned officers of the Regular Array in- 
structing us. We have maneuvered and worked and camped and 
drilled with Regular Army troops for eight years. These men have 
become qualified, in my judgment, in spite of their lack of college or 
higher education, to take men on the firing line, because they have 
learned from the ground up. I think it is from the National (Gluard, 
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guided, controlled^ equipped, and managed as my regiment has been, 
that you can look for a large volunteer army. I think any other 
form, while it may be popular under stress of enthusuasm for a year 
or two, is bound to result in failure. Even the students' camp at 
Fort Sheridan last summer required the united efforts of the large 
mercantile institutions and several organizations to get barely 500 
men to that camp, and then a very fair proportion of them were men 
who would not be accepted in a well-organized militia regiment. 

If we could have the support and maintenance and facilities that 
the Army has, the encouragement that sporadic military movements 
have, and such facilities as will give the President of the United States 
and the War Department the absolute control over our education, 
equipment, morale, and use in time of war, I assure you that from 
my personal experience of 21 years you would have a volunteer army 
you could well depend on. I know no other way you could get at it. 

Senator Fletcher. Have you read the Chamberlain bill ? 

Col. Foreman. Yes, sir. I read that part of it published in the 
papers, that is all. 

Sejiator Fletcher. What have you to say about it I 

The Chairman. Senator Fletcher is speaking of the militia pay bill. 

Col. Foreman. I favor a militia pay bill, by all means. I think 
the burden on the men is one they should not bear. My men come 
from all parts of Cook County. When a boy leaves his work it costs 
him 10 cents to get to the armory. He is required to pay for his 
supper. If he is a healthy young fellow, it costs him 25 or 30 cents 
more. He drills at least three hoiuis, an hour and a half mounted 
and an hour and a half dismounted, and he is likely to be hungry, 
and then he buys a Uttle more food. We have never had a horse 
issued to us. A number of us have bought the horses, about 90 horses, 
and the horses are owned by this organization, which runs a livery 
stable and a riding academy to support it. These men are drilled, 
two troops drill at night, and we have the officers' equitation school, 
and I am sorry to say that is required to be held on Sunday after- 
noon. We have four or five or six tactical rides of two days each 
every year, and the three days following Thanksgiving 45 officers 
took tne test ride prescribed by the United States Army, 30 miles a 
day, 6^ hoiuis. I want to assure the gentlemen of the conmiittee 
that we got on very intimate terms with zero during those two days. 

So it IS the personal touch, the esprit, that makes the volunteer 
army. No legislation will do it. It is the touch of the elbow, the 
touch of the shoulder, that makes the fighting man, and if we have 
the encouragement to fill up a volunteer army of that kind, I will 
assure you tnat all these problems will be solved. The men in my 
regiment enlist as first-line troops. If they thought they were to be 
second-line troops, and would have to guard ditches and bridges, 
they would go back to the peaceful pursmts of the'r affairs — the pool 
rooms and other forms of civilized amusement in times of peace. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will now take a recess until to- 
morrow at half past ten. 

(Thereupon, at 5.15 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess 
until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 2, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m.) 

In line with the suggestions of the chairman of the committee 
made during the hearing of representatives of the National Guard, 
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the executive committee of the National Guard Association of the 
United States took the bills which have been introduced affecting 
the National Guard and together formulated a bill and later pre- 
sented the same for the consideration of the committee. 
The following is the bill referred to: 

A BILL To provide for the organization, armament, discipline, and government of the militia of the 

United States and to further provide far the national defense. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Eouae of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled^ That tha militia of tne United States shall consist of all able- 
bodied male citizens of the United States and all other able-bodied males who have 
declared their intention to become citizens of the United States who are more than 
twelve years of age and not more than sixty-four years of age, and shall be divided 
into three classes; The National Guard, the Junior Guard, and the Unorganized 
Militia. 

Sec. 2. That the National Guard shall consist of the regularly commissioned and 
enlisted militia between the ages of eighteen and sixty-four years organized, armed, 
and equipped as hereinafter provided. 

The Junior Guard shall consist of the militia between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
years. 

All other militia shall be known as the Unorganized Militia. 

Sec. 3. That the Vice President of the United States; the officers, judicial and 
executive, of the Government of the United States; the Members and officers of each 
House of Congress; persons in the military or naval service of the United States; 
customhouse clerks; persons employed by the United States in the transmission of 
the mail; artificers and workmen employed in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards 
of the United States; pilots; mariners actually employed in the sea service of any 
citizen or merchant witnin the United States; and all persons who because of religious 
beliefs are exempted by the laws of the respective States or Territories shall be exempt 
from militia duty without regard to age. 

Sec 4. That to provide for the proper organization and training of the members 
of the militia between the ages of twelve and eighteen years those of that class who 
may be enrolled under this act shall be desij^ated the Junior Guard and shall be 
organized and disciplined as hereinafter prescribed: Provided however, That the Junior 
Guard shall not be called into the active service of the United States until every other 
class of militia has been ordered out or called forth. 

Sec 5. That the Junior Guard shall be divided into two classes, namely, cadets of 
first class and cadets of the second classs. Cadets of the first class shall be those who 
are students or graduates of liigh schools or institutions of higher learning not under 
fifteen years of age. All others enrolled in the Junior Guard shall be cadets of the 
second class. The unit of organization of cadets of the second class shall be the 
company, but for purposes of supervision and instruction, counties, cities, and school 
districts may be clivided into training areas in each State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia. Cadets of the first claSvS within a county, city, or the student body of any 
educational institution, when the enrollment exceeds the strength of one company, 
may be ora^anized into tactical units conforming to the plan of organization prescribed 
for the National Guard. 

Sec 6. That the organization of the National Guard shall be the same as that which 
is or may hereafter be prescribed for the Kejj^iilar Anriy. su})je(*t in time of peace to 
such general exceptions as may be authorized by the Secretary of War. 

Sec 7. That no State shall maintain troops in time of peace other than as authorized 
in accordance with the organization prescribed under thiy act: Provided, 'i hat nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed as limiting the rii^hts of the States and Ter- 
ritories to the use of the National (niard within their respective borders in time of 
peace: Provided further, That the authorized aids of general ollicers comnianding 
trigades and divisions may be additional officers: And pmvidcd further. That in peace 
and war each division, brigade, regiment, and separate battalion of Infantry and 
Cavalry may have one inspector of small-arms practice with rank as follows: For a 
division, lieutenant colonel; for a brigade, major; for a regiment, captain; and for a 
separate battalion, first lieutenant. 

Sec 8. That the minimum number of enlisted men in each company, troop, bat- 
tery, or other unit of the National Guard in time of peace shall be the same as that 
prescribed under the tables of ors:anization of the Organized Militia of the United 
States in effect at the passage of this act: Provided, That the maximum strength of the 
units of the National Guard in time of war shall be fixed by the President. 
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Sbg. 9. That the number of the National Guard to be ozsanized under this bill 
within one vear shall be for each State in the proportion of two hundred for each 
Member of Congress in the House of Representatives from such State, and a number 
to be determined by the President for Territories and the District of Columbia, and 
shall be increased each year thereafter in the proportion of fifty per centum until a 
total peace strength of five hundred for each Member of Congress in the House of 
Representatives has been reached: Provided j That this shall not be construed to pre- 
vent any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia from organizing the full numb«r 
of troops required under this section in less time. 

Sec. 10. That whenever a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall fail to 
organize and maintain its allotted quota as herein specified, by voluntary enlistment, 
it shall be lawful for the President to cause a sufficient number of the unorganized 
militia within said State, Territorv, or District to be drafted into the National Guard 
to serve therein as herein provided and to detail ofiicers and noncommissioned officers 
of the United States Anny to train the same until such time as ofiicers are duly com- 
missioned by the governor and qualified as herein provided. 

Sec 11. That any corps of Artillery, Cavalry, or Infantry existing in any of the 
States on the passage of the Act of May eighth, seventeen hundred and ninety-two, 
which by the laws, customs, or usages of said States have been in continuous existence 
since the passage of said Act, under its provisions and under the provisions of section 
two hundred and thirty-two and sections sixteen hundred and twenty-five to sixteen 
hundred and sixty, both inclusive, of title sixteen of the Revised Statutes of ei^teen 
hundred and seven ty-three, and the Act of January twenty-first, nineteen hundred 
and three, relating to the militia, shall be allowed to retain their ancient privileges, 
subject, nevertheless, to all duties required by law of militia, but shall not be a part 
of the National Guard or be subject to any of the privileges or requirements of this 
Act relating to the National Guard. 

Sec. 12. That for the purpose of maintaining approi>riate organization and to 
assist in instruction and tmining, the President may assign the National Guard of 
the several States and Territories and the District of Columoia to divisions, brigades, 
and other tactical units, and with the concurrence of the governors of the States and 
Territories concerned and the commanding general of the District of Columbia Militia 
may detail officers of appropriate gntde either from the National Guard or the Reg|ular 
Army to command such units: Promded, That where complete units are organized 
within a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia the commanding officers thereof 
shall not be displaced. ' 

Sec. 13. That the President may detail one officer of the Regular Army or the 
National Guard as chief of staff and one officer of the Regular Army or the National 
Guard as an assistant chief of staff wit^ any division of the National Guard called into 
the service of the United States, or ordered into active service as a part of the Army 
of the United States, or formed of lesser separate units of the National Guard called 
into the service of the United States or ordered into active service as a part of the 
Army of the United States: Provided^ That in order to insure the prompt mobilization 
of the National Guard in time of war or other emergency, the Prudent may, in time 
of peace, detail a field officer of the R^^ular Army to parform the duties app3rtaining 
to a chief of staff for such tactical divisions of the National Guard as exist or as it is 
proposed to create from the lesser units of the National Guard when called into the 
service of the United States or ordered into active service as a part of the Army of the 
United States. 

Sec 14. That there shall be appointed in each State an adjutant generaL who shall 
be an officer of the National Guard with rank of brigadier general. The office of adju* 
tant general shall be the office of record and administration for the militia of each such 
State, except when such militia has been called into the service of the United States. 
In addition to his duties, as prescribed by the laws of such State, such adjutant general 
shall make such returns and reports to the Secretary of War at such times and in 
such form as the latter shall from time to time prescribe. The adjutants general shall 
be appointed from among officers on the active list of the National Guard of their 
respective States who shall have had not less than five years' prior service as com- 
missioned officers of the National Guard or Regular Army, or both combined: Pro- 
videdy That the adjutants general of the Territories and of the District of Columbia 
shall be appointed by the President with such rank and qualifications as he may deem 
proper. 

Sec 15. That the governor of each State and Territory and the commanding general 
of the Militia of the District of Columbia may appoint, designate, or detail, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of War, an officer of the National Guard of the State, 
Territory, or District of Columbia who shaU be regarded as property and disbuntng 
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officer for the United States. He shall receipt and annually account for all property 
belonging to the United States in possession of the National Guard of his State, Ter- 
ritory, or District of Columbia, and shall make such returns and reports concerning 
the same as may be required by the Secretary of War. He shall disburse all appro- 
priations provided for by paragarphs (c), (d), (e), (f), (g), and (i), section ninety- 
one of this act, except for supplies furnished by one of the supply departments of 
the Army which are required by a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, in 
which case the cost of such supplies shall be mad a a charge against the allotment of 
such State, Territory, or the District of Columbia under the provisions of paragraphs 
(a), (d), and (e), of said section. He shall render through the War Department such 
accounts of F^eral funds intrusted to him for disbursement as may be required by 
the Treasury Department. Before entering upon the performance of his duties as 
property and disbursing officer he shall be required to give good and sufficient bond 
to tne t^nited Statos, the amount thereof to be determined by the Secretary of War, 
for the faithful performance of his duties and for the safe-keeping and proper dispo- 
sition of the Feaeral prop arty and funds intiusted to his care. He shall after having 
qualified as property and disbursing officer receive pay for his services from funds 
allotted to the State, Teiritory, and the District of Columbia under the provisions 
of paragraph (g), section ninety-oi^s of this act in accordance with the numbers of 
officers and men of the Nationol Guard of said State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia who are actually enrolled and regularly receiving military instruction 
and training, as follows: $500 for not less than five hundred officers and men and 
not more than one thousand five hundred officers and men; |700 for more than one 
thousand five hundred officers and men and not more than two thousand five hundred 
officers and men; |1,000 for more than two thousand five hundred officers and men and 
not more than three thousand five hundred officers and men; $1,250 for more than three 
thousand five hundred officers and men and not more than four thousand five hun- 
dred officers and men; $1,500 for mora than four thousand five hundred officers and 
men and not more than five thousand five hundred officers and men; $1,750 for more 
than five thousand five hundred officers and men and not more than seven thousand 
five hundred officers and men; $2,000 for more than seven thousand five hundred 
officers and men and not more than eight thousand five hundred officers and men ; 
$2,500 for more than eight thousand five hundre<l officers and men: Provided, That 
when traveling in the performance of his official duties under orders issued by the 
proper authorities he shall he reimbursed for his actual necessary traveling expenses, 
the Bum to be made a charge against the allotment of the State, Territory, or District 
of Columbia under the provasions of paragraph (f^), section ninety-one of this act: Pro- 
vided further^ That the Secretary of War snail cause an inspection of the accounts 
and records of the property and disbursing officer, to be made by an officer of the 
Army at least once in each year: And provided further. That the Secretary of War 
is empowered to make all niles and regulations necessary to carry into effect the 
provisions of this section 

Sec. 16. That the States and Territories shall have the right to determine and fix 
the location of the units and headquarters of the National Guard within their respec- 
tive borders: Provided, hoivever, That no part of the National Guard which is entitled 
to compensation under the provisions of this act shall be disbanded ^^ithout the 
conseiit of the President. 

Sec. 17. That hereafter the period of enlistment of enlisted men in the National 
Guard shall be for three years, and they shall be subject to the same qualifications 
as are now or may hereafter be prescribed for admist^ion to the Regular Army. 

Sec. 18. That enlisted men in the Organized Militia of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia now serving under enlistment contracts which 
contain an obligation to defend the Conatitution of the United States and to obey 
the orders of the President of the United States shall be recognized as members of 
the National Guard under the provisions of this a.'t for the unexpired portion of 
their present enli^^tment contract. WTien such enlistment contract doe^ not contain 
such obligation the enlisted men shall not be recognized as members of the National 
Guard until they have signed an enlistment contract as provided in the following 
section. 

Sec 19. That hereafter enlisted men in the National Guard shall sign an enlist- 
ment contract to serve in the National Guard for a period of three years unless sooner 
discharged, which contract shall also include an obligation to bear true faith and 
all^iance to the United States and support the Constitution thereof and ol)ey the 
orders of the President of the United States and the officers appointed over them, and 
which shall also contain the following agreement: "In the event that the President 
of the United States shall order the National Guard into a(*tive service because of 
war or imminence thereof within throe years from the date of my enlistment I agree 
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to serve as a member of the National Guard in the service of the United States within 
or without the continental limits of the United States for the period of two yeara 
from the date of said order or until discharged by order of ^e President of the United 
States." . 

Sec. 20. That an enlisted man discharged from service shall receive a discharge in 
writing in such form and with such classification as is prescribed for the Regular 
Army, and in time of peace discharges may be given prior to the expiration of tenxia 
of enlistment upon the permanent removal of a soldier oejond the limits of the oTgam- 
zation to which he belongs; because of his en^gement in business such as precludes 
him from properly performing his military duties; upon certificate of a medical officer 
or reputable physician that he has become permanentlv incapacitated for military 
service ; and for such other reasons as may be provided for by the laws of the respective 
States, Territories, and District of Columbia. 

Sec. 21. That commissioned ofi&cers of the Organized ^lilitia of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia now serving under commissions regularly 
issued shall continue in office as officers of the National Guard without the issuance 
of new commissions: Provided ^ That they have taken, or may hereafter tsikc, an oath 
to bear true faith and allegiance to the United States, to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and obey the lawful orders of the President of the United States. 

Sec. 22. That hereafter commissioned officers of the National Guard diall be selected 
from the following classes and none other: First, ofi^cers or enlisted men of the National 
Guard recommended by the commanding oflicers of their several corps, independent 
companies, independent battalions, regiments, and higher units; second, officers on 
the reserve or unassigned list of the National Guard; third, officers, active or retired, 
and ex-officers of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; and, fourth, 
graduates of the United States Military and Naval Academies and graduates of schools, 
colleges, and universities where military science is taught under the supervision of 
an officer of the Regular Army. 

Sec. 23. That no commission shall issue under the foregoing section until the 
person selected shall have successfully passed such tests as to physical, mental, 
moral, and military fitness as may be prescribed in regulations to be formulated by 
the militia section of the General Staff and approved by the Secretary of War. The 
examination to determine the qualifications for commission shall be conducted by a 
board of commissioned officers appointed by the governor of the State or Territory, 
or the commanding general of the State, Territory, or District of Columbia. 

Sec. 24. That no person commissioned as an officer in the National Guard shall 
assume such rank or enter upon the duties of the office to which he may be commis- 
sioned until he has accepted such commission and taken such oath or affirmation as 
may be prescribed, which shall include an oath to bear true faith and allegiance to the 
Umted States, to support the Constitution of the United States, and obey the orders 
of the President of the United States. 

Sec. 25. That all vacancies which exist or occur in the grade of second lieutenant 
of the commissioned personnel of any portion of the National Guard ordered into 
active service as a part of the Army of the United States shall be filled by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from the enlisted men of the 
organization of the National Guard in which the vacancy occurs: Provided^ That all 
promotions to include the crade of colonel shall be made by the Presidentj by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from within the arm of service m which the 
vacancy occurs, and shall be confined to the commissioned personnel of such arm of 
service pertaining to that State: Provided further. That the President shall, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint all general officers, except as pro- 
vided in section eiThty-seven of this act. 

Sec 26. That officers of the sime grade shall rank and have precedence in the fol- 
lowing order, without regard to date of rank or commission as between officers of 
different classes, namely: First, officers of the Regular Army and officers of the Marine 
Corps detached for service with the Army by order of the rresident; second, officers 
of tne National G.uard in the service of the United States; and third, officers of the 
volunteer forces: Provided, That officers of the Regular Army holding commissions in 
the National Guard in the service of the United States or of the National Guard ordered 
into active military service as part of the Army of the United States or in the volunteer 
forces shall rank and have precedence under ssdd commissions as if they were commis- 
sions in the Regular Army; but the rank of officers of the Regular Army under their 
commissions in the National Guard shall not. for the purposes of this section, be held 
to antedate muster into the service of the United States: Provided further, That in 
time of war or public danger, when two or more officers of the same ^rade jure on duty 
in the same field, department, or command, or of any organization thereof, the Ftesi* 
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dent may asadgn the command of such field, department, or command, or of any or- 
ganization thereof, without regard to seniority of rank in the same grade. 

Sec. 27. That commissions of officers may be vacated upon resignation, absence 
without leave for three months, upon the recommendation of an efficiency board, op 
pursuant to sentence of a court-martial. 

Sec 28. That officers rendered surplus by the disband ment of their organizationa 
may be placed upon the reserve list or discharged. Officers may, upon their own 
application, be placed upon the reserve list. Any officer on the active or reserve list 
anall be retired upon reaching the age of sixty-four years or if determined by a board 
of officers to be physically disqualified for the performance of military duty. 

Sec 29. That at any time the moral character, rapacity, and general fitnosi» for the 
p<»rvicc of anv officer may be determined by an efficiency Iward of commissioned offi- 
cers, and if the findinj^f* of puch hoard be unfavorable to such officer and be approved, 
he "hall be di^schargwl . 

iSKC 30. That the governor of a State or Territory or the commanding general of the 
Di^'trict of Columbia Militia may prescribe rule • and roi^iilation? which, when approved 
by the Prendent, will govern the orjranization of an officers' reserve corps for puch 
Slate, Territory, or the I)i**tricl of Columbia, which shall be compose<l of former officers 
of the Regular Armv, Marine Corps, Navy, National Guartl. former noncommissioned 
oflicerp of the Rei^nifar Army, und graduates from military ch^partment^ of institutions 
where regular officers are detailed as inr Iructors: Provided, That in time of peace, when 
the active militia participates at encampment*', maneuvers, or other exer(!ises for field 
or coast-defense instruction, officers of tno re-JCTve list of appropriate rank may, at the 
discretion of the governor, he assigned to duty with organizations to fill the places of 
officers who may be ab.-ent therefrom, and when so assigned they shall bo entitled to 
the same pay and allowances as members of the active militia of similar grades: Pro- 
r iff ed further. That the officers' reserve corps shall constitute a part of the National 
Guard, and the members th«^reof shall be subject to being called into the ser^^ce of 
the United States or beiiij? drdorod into active* service as a part of the Army of the 
United States for the purpo.-c* of filling vacancies in the commissioned personnel 
therein. 

Sec. 31. That an enlisted reserve corps of the National Guard shall be organized 
in each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia, to consist of honorably dis- 
charged enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States 
and nonorably discharged enlisted men of the National Guard of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia who have served with record "good" or 
better for a period equal to one full enlistment, and civilians of foreign birth who have 
had experience in actual wars and been honorably discharged from service in their 
respective armies. Such reserve shall in time of peace not exceed in numbers the 
dinerence between the number of enlisted men of the National Guard and the number 
required to bring the orc^anizations thereof up to the authorized war strength of cor- 
responding units in the Regular Army, with an addition of ten per centum to be used 
for such purposes as needed. 

Sec. 32. That the method of organization of the reserve, whether a general reserve 
or a reserve for separate units, or a combination of those methods, shall be prescribed 
in regulations by the several States and Territories, with the approval of the President 
of the United States: and the Pre-sident of the T/nited States is authorized to promul- 
gate regulations prescribing the physical and other qualifications of members of the 
reserve corps, the military duties and ohlio^ations reciuired of reservists, and such other 
regulations as may be necessary: Prov'>drd, That in the regulations to be prescribed for 
training, the recommendations of the militia section of the General Staff shall be fol- 
lowed as far as practicable: Proridcd furlhrr, That when acting under such regula- 
tions as the President shall prescribe reservists when engaged in field or coast-defense 
training with the active militia shall receive the same pay and allowances as enli'^ted 
men of like grade on the artive lists of the National Guard, and when called to the colors 
for active service in time of war or other grave emeri^ency shall be incorporated into 
the National Guard and be subject to the same laws, orders, and r(\gulations which gov- 
ern the same. 

Sec 33. That no commissioned or enlisted reservists shall receive any allowance 
under paragraph (b), section ninely-nine, <if this act. 

Skc. 34. That all the organizations of the Natif>nal Guard called into the service 
of the United States or ordered into active service as a ])art of tne Army of the United 
States shall be recruited and maintained as near the maximum authorized war strength 
as practicable; and the Presi<lent is authorized to recruit all such ort^anizatiors to 
such maximum war strength from time to time, either by voluntary enlistment or by 
draft. For this purpose the necessary rendezvous and d(>pots shall be established for 
the enlistment and training of all recruits, and in order that ofhct>rs mav be available 
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for recruiting duty there shall be appointed in the several States, Territories, and the 
District of ColumDia officers of the proper arm of the service additional to thoee else- 
where herein authorized in numbers not to exceed one major, four captains, five first 
lieutenants, and five second lieutenants for each twelve companies, troops, and bat- 
teries of Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Engineers, and for 
the purpose of instruction and discipline the troops at the recruit depots herein au- 
thorized may be organized into provisional companies and battalions or squadrons with 
noncommissioned officers and privates of such grades and numbers as may be prescribed 
by the President. 

Sec. 35. That there shall be in the War Department, in the Office of the Chief of 
Staff, a Division of Militia A£fairs, the commissioned personnel of which shall consist 
of officers of the Regular Army and National Guard, and there shall be a Chief of the 
Division of Militia Affairs, who shall be detailed from the officers of the line of the Army 
and who shall, while so serving, be an additional member of the General Staff C/orpe 
with the rank, pay, and allowarces of a brigadier general : Provididj That the National 
Militia Board created by section twenty of the act of May twenty-seventh, nineteen 
hundred and eight, shall, from the date of taking effect of this act, be abolished. 

Sec. 36. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint an additional section of the General Staff, to be composed of five officers 
on the active list of the National Guard with not less than fifteen years' service, at 
least two of whom shall be officers of the line, said section to be known as the Milida 
Section of the General Staff. Such officers shall be appointed as follows: One for a 
term of one year, one for a term of two years, one for a term of three years, one for a 
tern^ of four years, and one for a term of five years; and thereafter each member of the 
section shall be appointed for a term of five years. In the event of a vacancy in the 
section the appointment shall be for the unexpired term. The members of the Militia 
Section of the General Staff shall be so selected as to secure, as far as practicable, 
equitable representation to all sections of the United States. No officer shall be eligible 
to reappointment as a member of the Militia Section of the General Staff within two 
years after the cessation of his membership imder a prior appointment. 

Sec. 37. That the Militia Section of the General Staff shall have a suitable office at 
the War Department, and during their detail the members thereof shall receive the 
pay and allowance of officers of similar grade in the Regular Army. The memb^s 
of the Militia Section of the General Staff shall be subject to the orders of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Staff for consultation respecting the condition, status, 
ana needs of the whole body of the National Guard. It shall be the duty of said sec- 
tion to recommend to the oecxetATy of War policies for the benefit and improvement 
of the National Guard and to confer with him and make reconunendations upon all 
regulations proposed by him for the government of the National Guard. 

Sec. 38. That the necessary clerical and office expenses of the Division of Militia 
Affairs and the actual and necessary office expenses, expenses of travel, pay, and 
allowances for the members of the Militia Section of the General Staff shall constitute 
a charge against the whole sum annually appropriated under this act. 

Sec. 39. That the Secretary of War shall annually transmit to C'Ongress an abstract 
of the returns and reports of the adjutants general of the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia, with such observations as he may deem necessary for 
the information of Congress, especially as r^^ards the state of efficiency and pre- 
paredness of the National Guard for active field or coastndefense service, as revealed 
by the reports of inspection required by section forty-two, and shall annually make 
a report to Congress showing the total expenditures from the aimual appropriations 
carried by this act for the preceding fiscal year, as well as the various purposes for 
which such expenditures were made, and tne amount of money disbursed and the 
value of the property issued on account of the National Guard of each of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 40. That the provisions of this act in respect to the militia shall be applicable 
only to the militia organized as a land force. 

■ Sec. 41. That the National Guard of the United States shall be uniformed, armed, 
and equipped with the same type of uniforms, arms, and equipments provided for 
the United States Army. 

Sec. 42. That under such regulations as the President may prescribe the Secretary 
of War is hereby authorized to procure, by purchase or manufacture, and to Issue 
from time to time to the National Guard, upon requisition of the governors of the 
several States and Territories or the commanding general of the Mlitia of the District 
of Columbia, such number of United States service arms, with all accessories, field- 
artillery material, dummy coast-artillery armament, engineer, si^al, and sanitary 
material, accouterments, field uniforms, clothing, equipage, pubhcations, and mili- 
tary stores of all kinds, including public animals, provided for the Army of the United 
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States as are necessary to arm, uniform, and eouip for field service all of the National 
Guard in the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, in accordance 
with the requirements of this Act: Provided^ That when it is shown by the reports 
of the inspector that the National Guard in any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia is armed and equipped for field service, the allotment under the provisions 
of para^ph (a>, section ninety-one, of this act, may be used for the purchase of 
any article issued by the supply departments of the Army: Provided further ^ That as 
a condition precedent to the issue of any |)roperty as provided for by this Act, the 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall make adequate provision for the 
protection and care of suck property. 

Sec. 43. That under such regulations as the President may prescribe it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of A\'ar, whenever a new type of equipment, small arm, or field 
gun shall have been adopted for the use of the Kegular Army, and when a sufficient 
quantity of such equipment, arms, or field guns shall have been manufactured to 
constitute, in his discretion, an adequate reserve for the armament of the Regular 
Army in case of war, to cause the National Guard in the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia to be furnished with the equipment, small arms, and field 
guns of the type so adopted, including all accessories, without charging the cost or 
value thereof or any expense connected therewith against the appropriations provided 
in this act. 

Sec. 44. That each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia shall, on the 
receipt of new property issued to replace obsolete or condemned prior issues, turn in to 
the department or otherwise dispose of in accordance with the directions of the Secre- 
tary' oiW'ar all property so replaced or condemned without receiving any money credit 
therefor. 

Sec. 45. That any State, Territory-, or the District of Columbia may, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War, purchase for cash from the War Department for the 
use of the National Guard, including the officers thereof, such stores, supplies, material 
of war, and military publications as are furnished to the Army in aaaition to those 
issued under the pro\'iFion8 of this act, at the price at which they are listed to the Army, 
with cost of transportation added . The funds received from such sale shall be credited 
to the appropriation to which they belong, and shall not be covered into the Treasury, 
and shall be available until expended to rei)lace therewith the supplies sold to the 
States in the manner herein authorized: Provided, That stores, supplies, and material 
of war so purchased by a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia may, in time of 
war or when war is imminent, be requisitioned by the United States for use in the 
military service thereof and when so requisitioned by the United States and delivered 
credit for the value thereof shall be allowed to such State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec 46. That all military property issued to the National Guard at^ herein provided 
for shall remain the property of the United States. "\Mionever any property issued to 
the National Guanl in any State or Territory or the District of Columbia as hereinbe- 
fore provided has been lost, damaged, or destroyed, or has become unserviceable or 
unsuitable by use in ser\i(e or from any other cause, it shall be examined by a disin- 
terested surveying oilioer of the National Guard, to be api)ointed by the governor of the 
State or Territory or by the commanding general of the Militia of the District of Colum- 
bia, or of the Regular Army detailed by the Secretary' of War, and the report of such 
surveying officer shall bo forwanled to the Secretary of War, and if it shall appear to the 
Secretary of War from the roccinl of survey that the property has been lost, damaged, 
or destroyed through unavoidalilo raiisos. he is hereby authori/.ed to relieve the State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia from further accountability therefor, if it shall 
appear that the loss, damage, or destruction of property was due to carelessness or neg- 
lect, or that its loss, damage, or destruction could have been avoided by the exercise 
of reasonable care, the money value thereof shall bo charged against that portion of 
the allotment made to the State, Territory, or the District of Columbia for the purchase 
of similar supplies, stores, or material of war. If the articles so surveyed are found to 
be unserviceable or unsuitable, the Secretary of War shall direct what disposition, 
by sale or otherwisc\ shall be made of them, except unserviceable clothing, which 
shall be destroyed; an<l if soM. the j)n)ceed8 of such sale, as well a»s st()])pages against 
officers and enlisted men, and the net proceeds of collections made from any person to 
reimburse the Government for the loss, dama^re. or destruction of any property shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United States a.s a credit to said State, Territory, 
or the District of ('olumbia. and as a part oi and in addition tr) that portion of its allot- 
ment set aUde for the purchase of similar supplies, stores, or material of war: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of War shall authorize an annual droj)ping allowance for 
each enlisted man of the National Guard, and clothing to this amount, or so much 
thereof as is necessary', may be dropped as expended from the returns of the property 
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or disbursing officer and other accountable officers of the State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but no clothing in the possession of the National Guard which is in 
a serviceable condition shall be dropped as expended. The Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to prescribe the rules and regulations necessary to carry into effect the fore- 
going. 

Sec. 47. That the net proceeds of the sale of condemned stores issued to the National 
Guard and not charged to State allotments shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States, as shall also stoppages against officers and enlisted men, and the net 

Sroceeds of collections made from any person to reimburse the Government for the 
MS, damage, or destruction of said property not charged against the State allotment 
issued for me use of the National Guard. 

Sec. 48. That the appropriations provided under section ninety-one of this act shall 
be available for the purchase, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe, of horses conforming to the Regular Army standards for the use of Field Artil- 
lery, Cavalry, Si^al companies, Engineer companies, ambulance companies, and 
other mounted units of the National Guard, said norses to remain the property of the 
United States and to be used solely for military purposes, 

Sec. 49. That horses purchased for the purposes set forth in the foregoing section 
may be issued not to exceed thirty-two to any one battery, troop, or company, or four 
to a battalion or regimental headquarters, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe to the organizations mentioned ; and the Secretary is further author- 
ized to issue for the use of such organizations, without cost to the National Guard, con- 
demned Army horses which are no longer fit for service, but which may be suitable 
for the purposes of instruction, the same to be sold as now provided by law when the 
latter purpose has been served. 

Sec. 60. That the appropriation provided under paragraph (e), section ninety-one, 
of this act shall be available for the purchase and issue of forage, bedding, shoeing and 
veterinary services, and supplies for horses of the organizations mentioned in sections 
forty-eight and forty-nine tnat may be owned or acquired by, or issued to, any of the 
said orranizations, and for the compensation of competent help for the care of the 
materiel, animals, and equipment* thereof, under sucii regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe: Provided, That the men to be compensated, not to exceed five 
for each battery, troop, or company, shall be duly enlisted therein and shall be de- 
tailed by the battery, troop, or company commander, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe, and shall be paid by the United States disbursing 
officer in each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia. 

Sec 51. That for the purpose of securing uniformity of the training of the Junior 
Guard, the Secretary of War may require the Militia Section of the General Staff to 
formulate a comprehensive plan embracing such rules and regulations in conformity 
herewith as may be necessary to secure efficient results; this plan, when approved hy 
the Secretary of War and promulgated, will be the system of organization and disci- 
pline prescribed for this class of militia. 

Sec 52. That the training of second-class cadets of the Junior Guard shall be limited 
to physical exercises of not less than fifteen minutes each day, which may include 
evolutions in drill, calisthenic exercises, swimming, running, and the principles of 
first aid and hygiene and will be desired to develop the physical standard of the 
youth of the country and to inculcate in them at an earljr age hnbits of promptness 
and obedience, an understanding and appreciation of the institutions of our Govern- 
ment, and a patriotic sense of the obligations of citizenship. 

Sec 53. That members of the Junior Guard of the first class organized under this 
act are authorized to wear a sorvico uniform similar to that prescribed for the National 
Guard with such variation of insignia as will be distinctive of the State, educational 
institution, or special unit. 

Sec 54. That cadets of the Junior Guard above the age of fifteen years may be 
trained in the us? of the military rifle, and when orgamzed into rifle clubs under 
competent supervision issues of arms and ammunition may be made to them under 
conditions similar to those under which such munitions are issued to rifle clubs affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association of America; Provided^ That all Government 
rifle ranges and all State rifle ranges built or maintained by the use of Federal funds 
shall under proper regulation be available for use by the members of the Junior Guard; 
Provided further i That the use of rifles which have been issued to any branch of the 
military service of die United States may be granted members of the Junior Guard 
for target practice by and with the consent of the accountable and r»i8pon8ible officer 
when such practice is conducted under the supervision of a competent officer or non- 
commissioned officer satisfactory to the authority responsible for the rifles so used. 
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Sec 55. That upon the request of the governor of any State or Territory the Presi- 
dent may detail officers and noncommissioned officers of the active or retired list of 
the Re.^ular Army or officers and noncommissioned officers of the National Guard on 
the active or retired list to duty with said Stat<*s, Territories, and District of (Colum- 
bia to assist in organizing and disciplining the Junior Guard within the borders thereof 
as follows, namely, not to exceed one officer abov^c the grade of captain to each State, 
Territory, and District of Columbia, and such other officers below the grade of major 
as the President may determine. The Secretary of War may, upon like application, 
detail one or more enlisted men of the Regular Army or National Guard with each 
State, Territory, or District of Columbia for duty in connection with the Junior Guard 
within the borders thereof. All such assignments may be revoked at the request of 
the governor of such State or Territory or the commanding general of the Militia of 
the District of Columbia or at the pleasure of the Secretary of War; Provided^ That 
any officer or noncommissioned officer of the National Guard detailed pursuant to 
the provisions of this section shall during such detail be entitled to the pay and 
allowances allowed by law for like grades in the Regular Army. 

Sec. 56. That the discipline (which includes training) of the National Guard shall 
conform to the system which is now or may hereafter be prescribed for the Regular 
Army, and the training shall be carried out by the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia so as to conform to the pro\dsions of this act. 

Sec. 57. That each company, troop, battery, and detachment in the National 
Guard shall assemble for drill and instruction at conipanv, battalion, or regimental 
armories or rendezvous or for indoor target practice not less than forty-eight times 
each year, and shall participate in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, 
including outdoor target practice, for field or coaat-defense instructions, under the 
provisions of section fifty-nine of this act, at least fifteen days each year, five of which 
shall be in rifle practice, in addition to the assemblies for drill and indoor target 
practice hereinbefore prescribed, unless such company, troop, battery, or detachment 
shall have been in active service for at least five consecuti\e days durir g such year 
or unless excused from participation in sueh encampments, maneuvers, or other 
exercises, including outdoor practice, for field or coaat-defeuse instruction, by the 
governor for reasons satisfactory' to the Secretary of War: Provided, That credit for an 
assembly for drill or for indoor target practice shall not be given unless the number 
of officers and enlisted men present for duty at such assembly shall equal or exceed a 
minimum to be prescribed by the President, nor unless the period of actual military 
duty and instruction participated in by each officer and enlisted man at each such 
assembly at which he is credited as having been present shall be of at least one and 
one-half hour's duration. 

Sec 58. That the Secretary of War shall cause an inspection to be made at least 
once each year by officers of the Regular Army detailed by him for that purpose to 
determine the condition of the property in the hands of the National Guard; whether 
the National Guard is organizea as hereinbefore prescribed; whether the organization 
and the offi ^ers and enlisted men thereof are sufficiently armed, uniformed, equipped, 
and being trained and instructed for active duty in the field or coast defense, and its 
records are being kept in accordance with the requirements of this act. The reports 
of such inspections shall serve as the basis for the issue to and retention by the National 
Guard of tne military property provided for by this act. 

Sec 59. That under such regulations as the Prendent may prescribe the Secretary 
of War is authorized to provide for the participation of any part of the National Guard 
in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor target practice, 
for field or coast-defense instruction, either independently or in conjunction with 
any part of the Regular Armv, and there may be set aside from the funds allotted to 
any State, Territory, or the bistrict of Columbia, under the provisions of paragraph. 
(c), section ninety-one of this a(!t, such portion of said funds as may be necessarv for 
the payment, subsistence, transportation, and other expenses of that portion of the 
National Guard in the State, Territory, or the District of Columbia which may par- 
ticipate in such encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor target 
practice, for field and coast-defense instruction; and the offi(*ers and enlisted men 
of such National Guard while so engaged shall be entitled to the same pay, subsist- 
ence, and transportation as officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades of the 
R^^ular Army are or hereafter may be entitled by law: Provuhd, That encampments, 
maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor target practi.'e. for field or coast- 
defense instruction shall be held to include the State and National ri le competitions. 

Sec 60. That when any part of the National Guard participates in encampments, 
maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor target practice, for field or coast- 
defense instruction at a United States military post or reservation the conmiand of 
the military post or reservation where such (»ncampment.^ or maneuvers are held,. 
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and of the officers and troops of the United States there on duty, shall remain with 
the commander of the United States troops without regard to the rank of the com- 
manding or other officer of the National Guard temporarily engaged in the encamp- 
ments or maneuvers for field or coast-defense instruction. 

Sec. 61. That upon the application of the governor of any State or Territory or 
the commanding general of the Militia of the District of Columbia the Secretaiy of 
War may detail one or more officers and enlisted men of the Army to attend any 
encampment, maneuver, or other exercise for field or coast-defense instruction of 
the National Guard, who shall give such instruction and information to the officers 
and men assembled for such encampment, maneuver, or other exercise as may be 
requested by the governor or by the commanding officer of the National Guard there 
on duty. 

Sec. 62. That under such regulations as the President may prescribe the Secretary 
of War may, upon the recommendation of the governor of any State, Territory, or 
the commanding general of the Militia of the District of Columbia, pro\ade for officers* 
camp3 of instruction for the instruction of officers and enlisted men of the National 
Guard. Such camps shall be conducted by officers of the Regular Army detailed 
by the Secretary of War for that purpose, and may be located either within or without 
the State, Territory, or District of Columbia to which the officers of the National 
Guard so designated to attend belong. Officers and enlisted men attending such 
camps shall be entitled to pay ajid transportation, and enlisted men to subsistence in 
addition, at the same rates as for encampments or maneuvers for field or coast-defense 
instruction. 

Sec. 63. That when any portion of the National Guard participates in encampments, 
maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor target practice, for field or coast- 
defense instruction under the provisions of this act they may, after bein^ duly mus- 
tered, be paid at any time after such muster for the p?riod from the dat« of leaving 
the home rendezvous to the date of return thereto as determined in advance, both 
dates inclusive: and such payment, if otherwise correct, shall pass to the credit of 
the disbursing officer making the same. 

Sec 64. That all officers and employees of the United States and of the District 
of Columbia who are members of tne National Guard shall be entitled to leave of 
absence from their respective duties without loss of pay, time, or efficiency rating 
on all days engaged in field training ordered or authorized under the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec 65. That, under such regulations as the President may prescribe, the Secre- 
tary of War may, upon the recommendation of the governor of any State or Territory 
or the commanding general of the Militia of the District of C^olumbia, authorize any 
officer or enlisted man of the National Guard to attend and pursue a regular course 
of study at any military school or college of the United States, except the Military 
Academy, at West Point, New York; or to be attached to an or;»anization of the same 
arm, corps, or department to which the officer or enlisted man belongs for routine 
practical instruction at or near an Army post durine: its p?riod of field training or 
outdoor season; and such officer or enlisted man shall receive the same travel allow- 
ances and quarters, or commutation of quarters, and the same pay, allowances, and 
subsistence to which an officer or enlisted man of the Re.q:ular Araiy would be entitled 
for attending such school, college, or practical course of instruction under orders from 
propsr military authority, while in actual attendance at such school, college, or prac- 
tical course of instruction. 

Sec. 66. That, upon the request of the governor of any State, Territory, or the 
commanding general of the Militia of the District of Columbia, the President may 
detail officers of the active list of the Army to duty with the National Guard in such 
State, Territory, or District of Columbia, and officers so detailed may accept commis- 
sions in the National Guard without vacating their commissions in the Regular Army, 
or be prejudiced in their relative or lineal standing therein. The Secretary of War 
may, upon like application, detail one or more enlisted men of the Regular Army 
with such State, Territoiy, or District of Columbia for duty in connection with the 
National Guard. All such assignments may be revoked at tne request of the governor 
of such State, Territory, or District of Columbia concerned, or at the pleasure of the 
Secretary of War; that nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent the 
detail of retired officers as now provided by law: Provided further, That the service 
of an officer of the Regular Army as a commissioned officer of the National Guard or 
as an inspector-instructor thereof shall be deemed service actually performed with 
troops within the meaning of any Act of Congress. 

Sec. 67. That the militia when called into the service of the United States shall 
from the date of notice of such call, be subject to the Rules and Articles of War, and, 
in addition thereto, to the other laws, orders, and r^ulations governing the Regular 
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Anny, in so far as such laws, orders, and regulations may be applicable to officers 
aod enlisted men whose permanent retention in the Military Service, either on the 
active list or on the retir^ list, is not contemplated. In time of peace the National 
Guard shall be subject to the Rules and Articles of War in so far as they are not incon- 
sistent with the constitutions of the respective States, and the laws governing such 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia: Provided, That officers of other 
militaiy forces in the service of the United States shall not, against the objection of 
the accused, be competent to sit on a general or special court-martial for the trial of 
officers or soldiers of^the militia when called into the service of the United States: 
Provided further, That officers of the militia when called into the service of the United 
States shall not, against the objection of the accused, be competent to sit on general 
or special courts-martial for the trial of officers or soldiers of other forces. 

S3C. 68. That courts-martial in the National Guard of the United States shall be 
of three kinds, namely: General courts-martial, special courts-martial, and summary 
courts-martial. They shall be constituted and have cognizance of the same subjects, 
and possess like powers, except as to punishments, as similar courts provided for by 
the laws of the United States and oi^anized under the Articles of War and the rules 
and regulations foi the United States Army. The proceedings of courts-martial shall 
be assimilated to the forms and modes of procedure prescribed for like courts organized 
under the Articles of War and the rules and regulations for the government of the 
armies of the United States. 

Sec. 69. That general courts-martial may be convened by order of the governors of 
the respective States and Territories and by the commanding general of the Militia 
of the District of Columbia, and such courts shall have the power to impose fines not 
exceeding $200; to sentence to forfeiture of pay and allowances; to a reprimand; to 
dLsmi«)sal or dishonorable discharge from the service; to reduce noncommissioned 
officers to the ranks; or any two or more of such punishments may be combined in the 
sentences imposed by such courts. 

Sec 70. That the commanding officer of a district, garrison, post, camp, or other 
place where troops are on duty, and the commanding officer of a brigade, regiment, 
detached battalion, or other detached command, may appoint special courts-martial 
for his command ; but su(;h special courts-martial may in any case be appointed by 
superior authority when by the latter deemed desirable. Special courts-martial 
shall have power to try any person subject to military law except an officer, for any 
crime or onense made punishable by the military laws of the United States, and 
such special courts-martial shall have the same powers of punishment as do general 
courts-martial except that fines imposed by such courts shall not exceed $100. 

Sec 71. That the command ing^ ollicer of each garrison, fort, post, or other place, 
rogiment, or corps, detached battalion, companv, or other detachment of the National 
(luard shall have power to appoint for such place or command a summary court to 
consist of one officer, who shall have power to admini.-tcr oaths and to try the enlisted 
men of such place or command for breaches of discipline and violations of laws gov- 
erning such organizations; and said court, when satisfied of the guilt of such soldier, 
may impose fines not exceeding 1525 for any sinirle offense; mav sentence noncommis- 
sioned officers to reduction to the ranks; may sentence to forfeiture of pay and allow- 
ances. The proceedings of such court shall be informal, and the minutes thereof 
shall be the same as prescribed for summary courts of the Army of the United States. 

Sec 72. That all court^s-martial of the National Guard, including summary courts, 
shall have y)ower to sentence to confinement in lieu of fines authorized to be imposed: 
Provided, That such sentences of confinement shall not exceed one day for each dollar 
of fine authorized. 

Sec 73. That no sentence of dismissal from the service or dishonorable discharge 
shall be executed until approved by the ij^overnor of a State or Territory or the com- 
manding general of the Militia of the District of ('Olumbia. 

Sec 74. That pre-idents of coiirt>-n'artial and summary court officers shall have 
ower to issue warrants to arrest acciised per-ons and to brirg them before the cov.rt 
or trial whenever si:ch pcr.-ons ha\'e disobeyed an order in writing from the convening 
authority to appear before srch covrt. a copy of the chanre or charges ha^nng been 
delivered to the accused with such order, and to issue subpoenas and subptT^nas duces 
tecum and to enforce by attachmont attendance of witne<:ses and the production of 
books and papers, and to sentence for a refusal to be sworn or to answer as provided in 
actions before civil coTirt^. 

Sec 75. That all process and sentences of f-aid courts shall be executed by such 
civil officers as may be prescribed by the laws of the several States and Terriforie.^, 
and in any State where no provi-ion ha^ been made for such action and in the Terri- 
tories and' the District of ('oluml)ia the same shall be executed by a United States 
mar>hal or his duly appointed deputy, and it shall l>e the duty of any United States 
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mar^^hal to execute all such procees and sentences and make return thereof to the 
officer issuing or imposing the same. 

Sec. 76. That commLsfeioned ofhcers on the active list belonging to organizations of 
the National Guard shall annually receive as reimbursement for their expenses and 
compensation for their services, except during periods of service for which under 
existing law they may become entitled to the same pay as officers of corresponding 
grades of the Regular Army, at the following rates, namely: To all major generals, 
$800; to all brigadier generals, $700; to all colonels, $600; to all lieutenant colon els^ 
$550; to all majord, $o2o; to all captains, $500; to all fbrst lieutenant*^, $300; to all 
second lieutenauts and all veterinarians, $250. 

Sec. 77. That each enlisted man on the active list belonging to organizations of 
the National Guard shall receive as reimbursement for his expenses and compensa- 
tion for his services, except during periods of service for which under existing law 
he may become entitled to the same pay as an enlisted man of corresponding grade 
in the Regular Army, at a rate equal to twenty-five per centum of the initial pay now 
or that may be her^ter provided by law for enlisted men of corresponding gnuies of 
the Regular Army^: Provided, That such enlisted man shall receive the compensation 
herein provided if he shall have attended not less than forty-eight regular drills of 
not less than one and one-half hours each during anv one year, and a proportionate 
amount for attendance upon a lesser number of such drills, not less than twenty: Pro- 
vided further , That the compensation provided herein shall be computed for semian- 
nual periods, beginning the first day of January and the first day of July of each year, 
in proportion to the number of drills attended; and no compensation shall be paid 
to any enlisted man for the first semiannual period of any year unless he shall nave 
attended during said period at least twenty drills, but any lesser number of drillB 
attended during said period shall be recokoned with the drills attended during the 
second semiannual period in computing the compensation, if any^ due him for that 
year: And provided fiuther, That when any man enters into an enlistment other than 
an immediate reenlistment, he shall be entitled to proportional compensation for 
that year if during the remainder of the year he shall attend a number of drills whose 
ratio to twenty is not less than the ratio of the part of the year so served to the whole 
year; and when any man's enlistment shall expire, the compensation, if any, to 
which he may be entitled shall be determined in like manner: And provided further. 
That periods of any actual military duty equivalent to the drills herein prescribed^ 
except those periods of service for which under existing laws members of the National 
Guard may become entitled to the same pay as officers and enlisted men of the cor- 
responding grades in the Regular Army, may be accepted as service in lieu of such 
drills when so provided by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 78. That all amounts appropriated for the purposes of the two preceding 
sections shall be disbursed and accounted for by the officers and agents of the Pay 
Department of the Army, and all disbursements made under the provisions of the 
two preceding sections shall be made as soon as practicable after the thirty-first day 
of December and the thirtieth day of June of eacn year upon pav rolls prepared and 
authenticated in the manner prescribed by the Secretary of War: Provided j That 
stoppages may be made against the compensation payable to any officer or enlisted 
man to cover the cost of public property lost or destroyed by and chaigeable to such 
officer or enlisted man. 

Sec. 79. That no money appropriated under the provisions of this Act shall be paid 
to any person not on the active list, not to any person oyer sixty-four years of age, 
nor to any person who fails to qualify as to fitness for military service, under such 
regulations as the militia section of the General Staff shall prescribe, approved by the 
Secretary of War. 

Sec. 80. That when Congress shall have authorized the use of the armed land 
forces of the United States in the emergency of actual or imminent war, requiring 
the use of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard, who have signed an enlistment or agreement to render 
military service to the United States and have received and accepted compensation 
for training for such service under the provisions of this Act, ana who have passed 
the required physical examination at tne time of their enlistment, shall constitute 
an army and may be ordered into the service of the United States by the President 
to serve for a period of two years within or without the continental limits of the United 
States, unless sooner discharged by the President. Officers and enlisted men in the 
service of the United States, under the terms of this section, shall have the same 
pay and allowances as officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army of the same prior 
service. • 

Sec. 81. That when any officer or enlisted man of the National Guard is disabled 
by reason of wounds or disability received or incurred in the service of the United 
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States, he shall be entitled to all the benefits of the pension law8. and in case such 
officer or enlisted man dies in the service of the United States or in returning to his 
place of residence after bein^ mustered out of such Ber\'ice. or at any other time in 
ron9ec|iience of Wounds or dfsabilities received iti such service, hie widow and chil- 
dren, if any. shall be entitled to all the benefits of such pension laws. 
• Sec: 82. That when any officer or enlisted man of the National Guard ordered into 
active service as a part of tne Army of the United States is disabled by reason of wounds 
or disability received or incurred iti the active militai*y service of the Ignited States 
he shall be entitled to all the benefits of the pension laws; and in case such officer or 
enlisted man dies in the active service of the I'nited States or in retumiuir to his place 
of residence after being released from further liability to render active niilitary service 
Under the order, or at any time in conseqfuence of wounds or disabilities received in 
such active military service, his widow and children, if any, shall be entitled to all 
the benefits of such pension laws. 

Sec. Kl. That the Secretary of War shall annually submit to Congress re( onmienda- 
tions and estimates for the establishment and maintenance of indoor and outdoor rifie 
ranges, under such a comprehensive plan as will ultimately result in providing ade- 
quate facilities for rifle practice in all sections of the country. And that all ranges so 
established and all ranges which may have already been constructed, in whole or in 
part, with Federal funds shall be open for use by those ill all branches of the military 
and naval services of the United States and by all able-bodied males capable of bearing 
arms, under reasonable rei^ulations to bo prescribed by the controlling authorities and 
approved by the Secretary of War. That with the concurrence of the authorities of 
the States and Territories and the District of Columbia the President may detail 
capable officers and noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army and National Guard 
to duty at such ranges as instructors for the purpose of training the citizenry in the 
use of the niilitiiry arm. \\Tiere rifle ranges have been so established and instructors 
assigned to duty thereat, the Secretary' of War is authorized to provide for the issue of 
a reasonable number of standard military rifles and such (|uantities of ammunition as 
may be available for use in conducting such rifle practice: Provided. That it shall be 
the duty of the militia section of the General Staff to formulate fom])rehen8ive plans 
for the consideration of the Secretary of War designed to carry into effect the }>urjK)8e 
of this section, which is to provide for the efftHtual training in rifle practice of the 
military and citizenr)' of the country: Provided furl her. That whore ofiicers and non- 
commiidoned officers of the National Guard are a^^wigned to duty at rifle ranges as 
instructors under the provisions of this se<'tion they shall be entitled to the **anio ])ay 
and allowanr-es as are officers and noncommissioned oflicers of like grades in the 
Regular Arm v. 

Sec 84. That whenever the United States is invaded or in danger of invasion 
from any foreign nation, or of rebellion against the authority of the Government of the 
United States, or the President is unable with the Regular forces at his command to 
execute the laws of the Union, it shall be lawful for the President to order out such 
number of the National Guard as he may deem necessary to repel such invasion, 
suppress such rebellion, or to enable him to execute such laws, ana to issue his orders 
for that purpose, to such officers of the National (iuard as he may think proper: Pro- 
vided. That no commissioned ollicer or enliste<l man of the National Guard shall be 
hold to serve for a longer period than two years from date of call: Provided further, 
That when the militar\' needs of the Federal Cioverimient arising from the necessity 
to execute the laws of the Union, supj>ress insurrection, or repel invasion can not be 
met by the Regular forces, the National Ciuard of any arm or branch, except the 
reser\'e corps provided for in this Act. shall be called into the service of the United 
States in advance of any volunteer force of the same arm or branch which it may be 
determined to raise. 

Sp:c. 85. That the temporary' vacancies created in any grade not above that of 
colonel among the commissioned personnel of any arm, st^ift corps, or department of 
the Regular Army through appointments of oflicers thereof to higher rank in the 
National Guard under the provisions of this Act shall be filled by temporary promoticms 
according to seniority in rank from oflicers holding commissions in the next mwer grade 
in said arm, staff corps, or department, and all vacancies created in any grade by tem- 
porary promotions snail be in like manner fille<l from and thus create temporary va- 
cancies in the next lower grade, and the vacancies that remain thereafter in said arm, 
stall corps, or department that can not be filled by temi)orary promotions as prescribed 
in this section may be filled by the temporary appointment of officers of such number 
and grade or grades as shall maintain said arm, corps, or department at the full com- 
missioned strength authorized by law: Provided, That in the staff corps and depart- 
ments subject to the provisions of sections twenty -six and twenty-seven of the Act of 

28380-^T 16— 16 6 
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February second, nineteen hundred and one, and Acts amendatory thereof, tempo- 
rarv vacancies that can not be filled by temporary promotions as hereinbefore pres- 
cribed shall be filled by temporanr details in the manner prescribed in said sectiona 
twenty-six and twentv-seven and Acts amendatory thereof, and the resulting tem- 
porary vacancies in tne branches of the Army from which the details are so made 
shall be filled as hereinbefore in this section prescribed: Provided further. That officers 
temporarily promoted or appointed under the terms of this section shall be promoted 
or appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for terms that shall not extend beyond the war or the passing of the emergency for 
which additional forces were ordered into active service as a psiTt of the Army oi the 
United States; and at the termination of the war or the passing of the emergency said 
ofiScers shall be discharged from the positions held by them under their temporary 
commissions or appoinfinents, and officers detailed as herein authorized shall b>e 
relieved from theic temporary details: And provided further, That officers temporarily 
promoted under the provisions of this section shall not vacate their permanent com- 
missions nor be prejudiced in their relative or lineal standing in the Regular Army. 

Sec 86. That in time of war or the imminence tibereof the National Guard forces 
ordered into the active service of the United States as hereinbefore prescribed shall 
constitute a separate branch of the Army of the United States. 

Sec. 87. That oiganizations which, at the date when ordered into the service of 
the United States, are oiganized so far as practicable as prescribed by law and regula- 
tions for like organizations of the Bjeguw Armjr and are entitled to pay under this 
Act shall be taken by regiments, brigades, divisions, or independent and separate 
oiganizations, as the quota of each State, Territory, or the District of Columoia or 
major fraction thereof may require, including all regimental, brigade, and division 
Stan officers authorized by law and regulations for the corresponding units of the 
Regular Arm^r or specially authorized by law for the National Guard. And that when 
the organizations provided for in this section are ordered into the service of the United 
States and employed in conjunction with the Regular or Volunteer forces of the United 
States and military operations require the presence of two or more officers of the same 
srade in the same field, department, or command, or of oiganizations thereof, the 
I^sident may assign the command of the forces of such field, department, or com- 
mand, or of organizations thereof, without regard to seniority of rank in the same grade : 
Provided, That in the absence of such assignment by the President, officers of the 
same grade shall rank and have precedence in the following order, without regard to 
date of rank or commission as oetween officers of different classes, namely,* first, 
officers of the R^;ular Army and officers of the Marine Corps detached for service 
with the Aimy by order of the President: second, officers of the National Guard ordered 
into the service of the United States; tixird, ofi^cers of the Volunteer forces. 

Sec. 88. That every officer and enlisted man of the National Guard who shall be 
ordered out in the manner hereinbefore prescribed shall be mustered for service under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe wiUiout further commission or enllBt> 
ment and without making a physical examination previous to such must^ a condition 
precedent thereto: Provided, That as soon as practicable after such muster there shall 
oe a physical examination of the officers and men so mustered: Provided further. That 
immediately preceding die muster out of an officer or enlisted man called into the serv- 
ice of iJhe United States as hereinbefore provided he shall be physically examined 
under rules prescribed by the President oi the United States, and the record thereof 
shall be filea and kept in the War Department. 

Sec. 89. That whenever the United States is invaded or in danger of invasion from 
an}r foreign nation, or of rebellion against the authority of the Government of the 
United S^tes, or the President is unable with the regular organized forces at his com- 
mand to execute the laws of the Union, it shall be lawful for the President to call forth 
such number of the unorganized militia as he may deem necessary to repel such inva- 
sion, suppress such rebellion, or to enable him to execute such laws, and to issue his 
orders for that purpose, through the governor of the respective State or Territory or 
through the commanding general of the militia of the District of Columbia, from which 
State, Territory, or District such troops may be called: Provided^ That all members of 
the unorganized militia between the ages of eighteen and forty-five shall be taken 
before an older class Lb called: Provided further, That no commissioned officer or enlisted 
man of the militia shall be held to serve for a longer period than two years from date 
of call: And provided further. That divisions, brigades, regiments, and battalions or 
squadrons may be organized by the President out of lesser separate units called into 
the service of the United States as prescribed in this section, and the President may 
then assign or, when provision is made therefor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoint and commission, with appropriate rank, commanders of such 
organizations and the necessary staff officers from officers of the R^^lar Army or the 
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National Guard, the number and grade of such officers not to exceed the number and 
mde of like officers for like forces of the Regular Army: And provided further ^ That 
before being mustered into the service the miutia called forth under this section shall 
be subject to such physical examination as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

Sbc. 90. That any officer or enlisted man of the National Guard who shall refuse or 
neglect to obey the orders of the President, and any member of the unorganized 
nmitia who shall refuse or neglect to present himself when called forth by the Presi- 
dent shall be subject to trial by court-martial and shall be punished as such court- 
martial maydirect. 

Sec. 91. That the sum of I , or afl much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 

annually appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriatea. for the purposes hereinafter specified, namely: 

(a) For the purposes mentioned in sections forty-two and forty-three of this Act, 
I annually, or aa much thereof as may be necessary (armament and equipment). 

(bX For the purposes mentioned in sections seventy-six and seventy-seven of this 
Act, $ annually, or aa much thereof as may be necessary (reimbursement of 

^expenses and compensation). 

(c) For the purposes mentioned in sections fifty-seven, fifty-nine, and sixty-two 
of this Act, I annually, or as much thereof as may be necessary (encampments, 
maneuvers, and other field exercises). 

(d) lor the purposes mentioned in section eighty- three of this Act, $ annu- 
ally, or as mucn thereof as may be necessary (acquisition, construction, maintenance, 
and repair of indoor and outdoor rifle ranges). 

(e) f-or the purposes mentioned in sections forty-eight, forty-nine, and fifty of this 
Act, $ , or so much thereof as may be necessary (purchase of horses, forage, bed- 
ding, shoeing, veterinary services and supplies, and compensation of help). 

(f ) I or the pay, subsistence, allowances, and other expenses of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers of the National Guard detailed to attend service schools of the 
Army and attached to units of the Regular Army temporarily for instruction as pro- 
vided for under section sixty-five of this Act $ annually, or as much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

(g) For the pay, subsistence, allowances, and other expenses of offices and noncom- 
missioned officers of the National Guard detailed and placed on duty as contemplated 
under sections fifteen, thirty-five, thirtv-six, thirty-seven, fifty-five, and eighty-three 
of this Act $ annually, or as mucli thereof as may be necessary. 

(h) For tiie purpose of encouraging the States. Territories, and the District of 
Columbia to maintain and train such forces other than infantry as may be deemed 
necessary to make the whole body of the National (iuard a well-balanced military 
force, the sum of $ annually, or so much thereof as may be necessary; to be 

apportioned and used under such rules and regulations and subject to such conditions 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

(i) For the actual traveling expenses incurred by ollicers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army when travelling on duty in connection with the instruction of the Na- 
tional Guard, and quarters, fuel, light, medicine, and medical attendance of sertreant 
instructors on duty with the National (Juard when the same is not furnished them in 
kind, $ , annuallv. or as much thereof as may be necess;iry: PrnvitUd. That the 

appropriation carried by paragraphs (a), (b), and 'o of this section shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary of War amoni? the several States. Territories, and the I)i8irict 
of ColumDia pro rata, based upon the average actual commissioned and enlisted strenu'th 
of the National Guard of such State, Territory, or lustrict durini? the previous calen- 
dar year. 

Sec. 92. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this Act are, to the extent 
of such inconsistency, rei)oaled: Provided. That this shall not be con«^trued to rej)oal 
the Act entitled "An Act for the oriranization of the Militia of the I istrict of Colum- 
bia," approved February eisrhtconth. nineteen hinnlred and nine, or any other Act 
relating exclusively to the militia of the sidd 1 i.^tri* t of Columbia. 

Sec. 93. That this Act shall take effect on Julv iirst, nineteen hundred and sixteen. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBBXJABY 2, 1916. 



United States Senate, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, at the expiratioji of the recess, at 10.30 o* clock 
a. m.. Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF DB. HOMER C. BROWN, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
CHAIBMASr OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
VATIOBTAL DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, as chairman of the legislative committee of the 
National Dental Association I appear before you, through the cour- 
tesy of your chairman, in behalf of legislation which has for its pur- 
pose the increasing of the efficiency and the raising of the status of 
the Army Dental Corps which wUl, at the same time, secure for our 
profession recognition appropriate with the service rendered. 

"Necessity is the mother of invention." This statement is fre- 
quently used and is especiallj applicable in this connection, since it 
was during the War with Spam that the necessity for dental treatment 
of soldiers was very emphatically demonstrated. In order to meet 
the pressing needs at that critical period, some of the younger mem- 
bers of our profession, imbued with patriotic impulses and anxious to 
serve our coimtry in any capacity, Unlisted and were assigned to the 
Hospital Corps in order to render such dental services as the exigencies 
of the situation would permit. I very distinctly recall a young man 
from the small town where I practiced and with whose parents 
I boarded, enlisting under these conditions the day following his 
graduation and leaving immediately for the front. A few months 
later I was called upon to officiate as one of his pallbearers. This 
personal reference is only made to indicate my familiarity with the 
conditions existing at that time, and it has been my privilege to keep 
m rather close touch with all the developments in this connection 
since then. 

In 1901 Congress passed a law croating a corps of 30 contract 
dental surgeons attacned to tlio medical rorp.-, but without military 
rank. The late Gen. Sternberg was wSurp;(M)]i Gonrral of the Army 
at that time, and accepted, as a c(»ni promise, the contract status 
as only a temporary oxpedionev, irivinji; assurance of his support in 
securing legislation which would ((mmiission these men during his 
term of office. Some who entered the service at that time were 
encouraged to do so with that definite mulerstanding. 

Congress passed a law March 3, 1011, granting one commissioned 

grade, that of first lieutenant. This law also made possible a dental 

corps on a basis of 1 to 1,000 of the actual strength of the Army, but 

at present there are only 36 fii-st lieutenants and 39 acting dental 

surgeons in the Army Dental Corps. One reason which may be 

responsible for the fact that tliis has not been filled to its possible 

apportionment is that the opportunities are not sufficiently attractive 

to many of the graduates to-clav. 

849 
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Further, it may be of some interest to have data relative to the 
results of the examinations for the Army Dental Cor{>s from Sep- 
tember 1, 1911, to October 18, 1915. During this period 377 were 
notified to appear for examination, 28 of this number declined the 
invitation, and 85 failed to present themselves for the examination; 
55 were disqualified hy physical examination and 146 failed to pass 
the required examination, leaving 63 that met all the requirements. 

During the 15 years since Congress passed legislation granting the 
first Dental Corps, the progress ana achievements or the dental 
profession have attracted most' favorable attention from all sources, 
until it is now recognized as assuming its full responsibilities in the 
educational campaign of preventive medicine, which is generally 
and generously considered both a humanitarian and an economic 
question. 

If organization will be accepted as an evidence of progress, I need 
only say that four years ago the membership of our rfational Dental 
Association was not in excess of 800, but since then it has been reor- 
ganized and to-day has a membership of nearly 20,000 of the most 
progressive and aggressive dentists of the world. Less than nine 
months ago the research institute of this association was incor- 
porated in Ohio to carry on research work along lines similar to the 
Kockefeller Institute and the Carnegie Foundation. Our own build- 
ing, adequately equipped, is to be formally opened on Tuesday night, 
February 7, with some of the most noted members of the medical, 
dental and allied professions present. The fimds for this work have 
largely been provided by our members. The dentists of my State 
(Ohio; have contributed nearly $20,000, and be it said to the credit 
of the members of the Army Dental Corps that they have liberally 
contributed to this research work. 

These general remarks may seem unnecessary on this occasion, but 
are made for the sole purpose of impressing you with the fact of the 
changed attitude toward the dental profession in the past few years. 
All of this has stimulated the hopes and aspirations of the dental 
graduates of recent years, and when associated with the increased 
educational requirements and the necessary additional expense in 
completing a dental college course, as well as the fact of the limited 
purcnasing power of the doUar of to-day as compared with a few 
years ago, makes it easily understood why it is necessary to provide 
some positive changes for the betterment of the Army Dental Corps. 

Further, the present European war has demonstrated the close 
relation of the work of the medical and dental professions, and the 
work of the dental surgeons in the present war has attracted favor- 
able attention throughout the world. In this connection I quote 
from Dr. A. M. Fauntloroy, surgeon of the United States Navy, in 
his report of the medico-military aspects of the European war. He 
says: 

One of the surgical advances of the present war has been the recognition of the 
dentist as a necessary unit in the organization of a military hospital. It has been 
largely brought about. by the present-day trench warfare. The latter leads to the 
production of a large number of face and jaw wounds, involving a great loss of sub- 
stance in the form of bone, teeth, and soft parts. So valuable has tnis work becon-e 
that every large military hospital now has its surgical dental department, which 
works in conjunction with large surgical services and supplements certain proced- 
ures vhi'h are indispensable as regards bringing about a favorable result. * * ♦ 
One of the most attractive features of the value of the dentist in the organization of a 
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mUitary hospital is shown in the results obtained by surgical cooperation with the 
dentists of the American ambulance in connection with the mutilated wounds in the 
face. 

In this connection I am reminded of a conversation I had only 
last Saturday with the Hon. Myron T. Herrick, one of Ohio's fore- 
most citizens, who recently rendered most efficient and commenda- 
tory service as ambassador to France. lie informed me that he 
very early recognized the need for dental services in connection with 
the American ambulance, and did everything possible in establishing 
this particular service. Coming from a layman and a man of Mr. 
Hemck's standing, this observation is entitled to your most careful 
consideration. 

Further, Dr. George W. Crile, who needs no further introduction, 
and Dr. W. E. Lower, presidc^nt of the Ohio State Medical Asso- 
ciation, both informed me soon after their return from service in 
connection with the American ambulance in Paris, that the work of 
the dental surgeons in connection therewith was receiving the highest 
possible commendation, and would result in bringing about a closer 
relation of the two professions, and the raising, very materially, of the 
standards of dentistry in th^ eyes of the world. 

In the last copy of the Army and Navy Register we note, in con- 
nection with Gen. Goreas's a])pearance before the House Military 
Affairs Committee, the lollowing: 

Information was sought concerning the Dental Corps, and it was announced that the 
new legislation, approved by the War Department, contemplated promotion for 
dental surgeons up to and including the gmde of major; that there were increasingly 
important functions for dentists in the military aorvic'e; that the dentists were doing 
splendid work in Europe: that there was an important function in dental surgery on 
account of special wounds. Gen. Gorgas added that on a recent trip to Canada he 
had occaion to inspet a new command defined for service in Kurope and found it 
equipi)ed with an excellent dental department, and that men were now being accepted 
for service despite dental defects which hitherto would have resulted in their rejection. 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to an article in 
the Literary Digest of January 29. This is headed '^ Teeth and 
military efficiency/' and quotes very liberally from an article by 
Prof. William H. Potter, of Harvard, who calls attention to what 
England, France, and Germany have found it necessary to do in a 
dental relief work in order to develop the highest possible efficiency 
in their armies. 

You may be interested in knowing that our committee has not 
taken a position of attempting to go lieadstrong and independent in 
an effort to secure what ai)pears to our profession as meritorious 
legislation. On the contrarv, we have respectfully and considerately 
presented our views to the hon()rti])le Secretary of War, the Surgeon 
General, and the chairmen of the Senate and House Military Affairs 
Committees, and it is indeed very pleasing to note the published 
comment to which I have just referred. 

Supplementing the reference that has been made to the dental 
corps m the European war, I have recently seen it stated, upon 
seemingly good authority, that Germany has 800 dental surgeons in 
the active service. A very late press report indicates that France is 
planning to add 1,000 additional dentists to her present equipment. 
1 have no specific data relative to the numbers in service in the other 
coimtries, out do know that they have met similar conditions and 
are giving equal attention to the dental needs of their armies. 
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It may bo interesting to jou to know that the dentists of this 
country are just at this particular time contributing and supporting 
an American special hospital in Paris for this particular work. The 
very last thing I did yesterday was to send a check to New York for 
$160, contributed largely by dentists, toward establishing this par- 
ticular hospital. 

The Red Cross Society is actively engaged in this particular work, 
and they are collecting lunds for that purpose, and if there was ever 
a time when special legislation should be provided for the Army 
Dental Corps, it is at this particular time, and especially so since 
there is such a general understanding that the wnole Army is to 
Aindergo a general reorganization. 

The Chairman. What is the highest grade that dental surgeons 
Attain now, first lieutenant ? 

Dr. Brown. First Ucutenant, without any opportunity of advance- 
ment. There is iio further incentive and there is no further oppor- 
tunity for them. 

Senator Catron. Do you get the longevity increase ? 

Dr. Brown. Probabiy so, but you understand, I am not in mili- 
tary life. 

Senator Catron. Are you in the Army? 

Dr. Brown. No, sir. I am in private practice. 

The Chairman. Are they allowed anything as officers generally are, 
for house rent, and so on ? 

Dr. Brown. They are allowed quarters. In that connection I 
would like to say this, that a dental surgeon who serves, say, 10 
years, and who may be located in very satisfactory quarters to-cfay — 
if a medical first lieutenant, that is, a man of equal grade, comes 
along to-morrow who has just entered the service, he can come in 
and oust the dental surgeon from his quarters, because it is clearly 
stated in the law that they rank below the same grade of members of 
any corps or department. 

The Chairman. The law provides .that ''Officers of the Dental 
Corps shall be ranked in such corps according to the date of their 
commissions therein, and shall rank next below officers of the Medical 
Reserve Corps." 

Dr. Brown. Next below: So that clearly puts it in such shape 
that if a first lieutenant of the Medical Corps came into the Army 
last month, he takes precedence. 

Senator Catron. Do they assign an operating room for the dentist 
:and give him his equipment? 

Dr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Catron. And furnish him with an operating room where 
lie is to work upon these people? 

Dr. Brown. Certainly. 

Senator Catron. That he holds as against anybody? 

Dr. Brown. That is in the hospital, and is provided in all the 
posts. 

Senator Catron. Wherever ho goes he has to have that place. 

Dr. Brown. If he is out on field duty, they have regular field 
outfits. 

Senator Catron. The Government supplies everything in that 

regard ? 

Dr. Brown. Certainly. 
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Senator Catron. All of the apparatus he needs to carry on his 
business ? 

Dr. Brown. Yes, sir. That is the one reason why I emphasized 
the point of the necessity for a member of the corps being stationed 
in tne Surgeon GeneraVs Office, to purchase and look after such 
equipment or materials as are required from time to time by these 
men. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else, Doctor? 

Dr. Brown. No, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DR. C. B. GIFFORD, OF NORFOLK, VA., SEC- 
RETARY OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE HA- 
TIOHAL DEHTAL ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. GiFFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think Dr. Brown 
has covered the subject pretty thoroughly. There is one point that 
he did not bring out quite as fuUy as I thought possibly might have 
been developed, and that is, with the one-grade corps, as we now have, 
there is no incentive to study for promotion, which is the case in other 
progressive corps, as all other corps of the service are. Of course, a 
man progresses according to his ability, and this corps, instead of 
eliminating as it should, is eUminating backwards, and that is why 
the National Dental Association is so vitally interested in this 
feature. A lot of the better men went in there with a view, accord- 
ing to Gen. Sternberg's promise, that future accommodations would 
be made for them to make that their life work, and they stayed in 
there a period of years, still in the same niche, and, as I say, a lot of 
these better men have gotten discouraged. It is disheartening, and 
thej have gotten out of the corps to take up practice in civil life, 
which is hard to do after advanced years. You are eliminating in 
the wrong direction constantly. 

The CuAiRMAX. As Dr. Brown said, there is not the incentive to 
either join or to make it a life work. 

Dr. GiFFouD. Yes; that is tlie point I wanted to bring out a little 
more fully. 

Senator Catron. Is the Dental Corps now in the Medical Depart- 
ment and under the control of the Surgeon General? 

Dr. Brown. It is, sir, and sliould be. 

Senator Catron. Yes; I think it sliould be. Tlie fact that the law 
stated that they took rank after the officers of the same rank in the 
Medical Reserve Corps led me to be in doubt whether it was intended 
that it should be a part of tlie Medical C'orps or not. 

Dr. Brown. The work of the two professions is so related and 
there has been such advancement and rescognition to the hnportance 
of a healthy" mouth and the effect of a diseased mouth upon the sys- 
tem generally, that the two i)rofcssions should not only be cooperating, 
but tlioy are cooperating much more closel}^ now than ever nefore. 

Senator Catron. When recruits are accepted, are the dentists ever 
called upon to make an examination ? 

Dr. Brown. Yes, sir; they are required to have a certain amount 
of mastication surface; that is, they have a minimum requirement in 
the number of teeth that the recruit must have before he is eligible 
to be accepted. It is part of the physical examination. 
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Senator Catron. And that has to be passed upon by a dental sur- 
geon ? 

Dr. Brown. Yes, sir. That was the point Gen. Gorgas empha- 
sized. 

Senator Catron. He did not stat« that they were required, how- 
ever, to be examined by a dentist. 

The Chairman. Doctor, we are very much obliged to you for mak- 
ing your presentation. 

Dr. Brown. We are very grateful to you for the opportunity. 

(Thereupon, at 11.35 o^clock a. m., the committee took a recess 
until 2 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee met at the expiration of the recess at 2 o'clock 
p. m., Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MB. OSWALD GARRISOIT VILLARD, PRESIDENT 
OF THE NEW YORK EVENIITG POST, NEW YORK CITY. 

The Chairman. Mr. Villard, we have been discussing here with 
various persons the question of Army reorganization and prepared- 
ness for national defense, and we would be glad to hear from you 
along any lines you see fit to discuss this subject. 

Mr. Villard. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent a group of 
citizens who are opposed to any increase in the military estabush- 
ment at this time, oelieving that the war abroad will continue for 
some time to come, and that as long as it continues we are not in 
any danger, and that we should wait before arming further in order 
that we may profit by the lessons of the European war, if it is designed 
that we must arm further after that time. 

I submit that the lessons of the war are by no means clear. There 
have been a number of great surprises in the development of the war, 
such as the efiFectiveness of the trench. Americans would have been 

Erepared for that, because of the experience in the Wilderness and 
efore Petersburg in 1864 and 1865, but it has come as an entire 
surprise to the military experts abroad. 

So has the development of the use of cannon, notably the machine 
gun. There is a great difference of opinion at present as to what is 
ttieproper equipment for an infantry regiment, for instance. 

These are only samples of many questions that are pressing for an 
answer that prooably will not be definitely answered until the entire 
war is at an end. Meanwhile there are pressing upon us a number 
of important questions in regard to the reorganization of our own 
service. I have been a student of the Regular Army for more than 
twenty years, and I am convinced that the mobile army, outside of 
our Coast Artillery, is comparatively inefficient, through defects in 
organization, not because tne matenal is not good. 

There are many admirable officers and efficient officers, and the 
human material is as fine as can be foimd anywhere eke, in my 
judgment; and I have seen troops abroad a great deal. But the 
organization itself is wastefid. You have, for instance, regiments of 
eimsted strength of 700 men, which means that on an average you will 
not parade more than 400 men, that your companies of 72 men will 
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aggregate 40 at drill, which is an inefficient and wasteful condition of 
affairs. If there is to be any increase of Infantry, I submit that the 
most effective and the least expensive method would be to increase 
the regiments to the European peace strength. We have always 
patterned our regiments after the English battalion, which is a mat- 
ter of 800 men. We have called them regiments, but they really 
corresponded to these battalions. They are not usually the strength 
of a European battalion, of a three-battalion regiment. 

Then, 1 served enough myself to know the tremendous efficiency 
that comes from having companies and regiments and battalions 
thoroughly manned. You get an esprit de corps and a sense of 
power that you do not get when your companies turn out with 
ragged numbers. 

Tnat has been clearly set forth recently in a letter by Cant, (now 
Maj.) S. D, Rockenbacfi, of the Eleventh United States Cavalry, w^ho 
says in the journal of the United States Cavalry Association: 

My testimony, after nearly 24 years of C( niraisdioned service, is that under the 
onranization and system we have it is iniposi?ible to make a troop eilicient for war. 
If it is the overhead cost that counts, why can we net pet the men to work with? 

And he estimates that with an aggi*egate of 81 ho would not have 
present for drill 41 men, and that such a troop coidd not take the 
field for a month under war conditions without needing reserves of 
men and horses. 

Senator Catron. Docs he state there why he could not have more 
than 41 out of the 81 ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. He gives a summary as follows: Tliat 13 would be 
off training horses; 2 in charge of stables; 5 in quarters; 1 mess 
sergeant, 2 cooks, and 2 room ordcrhes; 6 absent, sick, and on fur- 
lough; 1 recruit; 8 sick in quarters; 2 vcterinar}', hospital, and 
post exchange, company exchange; 2 with the macliine-gun troop; 
and 1 with tne heaaquarters troop. 

That allowance for training remounts is very large, but it docs not 
seem to me, with my knowledge of the service, that there is enough 
allowance, on the other hand, for detached service in post, such as 

fardeners, officers' servants, lor running busses, and tilings of that 
ind. 

Senator Warren. Under the law there can be no officci-s^ servants 
among the enlisted men. 

Mr. ViLLARD. Not exactly. 

Senator Warren. I know what you mean. I have seen it in 
Civil War times, and I have seen it since, but it is pretty much done 
away with now. There is no law under which an officer can take a 
man for a servant. 

Mr. ViLLARD. I understand, but my belief was that there were 
still some of that sort of services that can be performed; that, for 
instance, men can be used for supplying milk to officci-s' families, 
in a post like West Point, supplying ice to them, mowing their front 
lawns, and that sort of service, and it is that that takes so many. 

Senator Warren. West Point is a trifle different from the usual 
camps, of course. I presume it is subject to abuse. I do not want 
to antagonize your testimony at aU, only I thought you ought to 
qualify it, not as if it was recognized as a lawfid proceeding for 
officers to have the enlisted men acting as their servants. 
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Mr. ViLLARD. Gentlemen, my argument is that this year we have 
before the end of the war — ^for everybody seems to think it will last 
at least a year longer — should be devoted to a very careful study of 
the weaknesses oi the present system, and remedying them. It 
seems to be generally agreed, in and out of the service, that the 
Army does cost a great deal. There are a good many cases of waste, 
which I presume have been brought to your attention, and this one 
that I have spoken of, of the small regiments and companies, is one 
of the wastes. You have had testimony from one general after 
another, many of whom have testified differently, according to the 
reports; that is, one thinks that 141,000 regulars are needed, another 
160.000, another 175,000, another 200,000, and so on. 

The people are asked to agree to legislation in a time of h]^teria, 
of groat micertainty, of changing conditions, and I wotdd very 
strongly urge that no additions be made to the service until the ques- 
tion can be thoroughly studied, unless it is decided to increase the 
existing units, which is the simple way. As long as we have regi- 
ments, it seems to me they should be at war strength. 

I suppose you gentlemen are aware that one of the Canadian regi- 
ments, tne Princess Patricia Regiment, went over with 1,200 men, and 
after a single action had ojily a handful remaining, 40 or 50. If that 
is an accurate report of the facts, it is another reason why raiments 
should be larger than ever before. 

Senator Warren. Mr. Villard, our law does not allow us to make 
the regiments as large as the European regiments. You would have 
them as large as the European regiments, two or three thousand in 
a re-gimenl ? 

A&. Villard. Yes, sir. It is in the power of Congress. Of coxu^e, 
we ought to have a law at this session. 

I should also like to oppose the proposed continental army. In the 
first place, it has only been two or three years since the Dick law came 
finally into effect in regard to the militia, and I submit we have not 
tried it long enough to know definitely how the miUtia is going to 

Erogress o:\ the new line. In some of the Eastern States the progress 
as been something marvelous, owing to the increased supervision by 
the War Department, the detailing of many commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers to the regiments, the growing interest in them, 
and the development, in our New York State, through the very 
capable commander that we now have, Gen. O^Ryan. It is too soon 
to come to the conclusion, as some of the War Department authorities 
seem to have, that we can not go any further with the development 
of the mihtia. If this system had been tried for 10 or 15 years and 
it had been found that nothing further could be obtained, then such 
a criticism would be in order. But nothing of the kind has been 
shown. Each year since the passage of the Dick law the efficiency 
of the mihtia as a whole — ^however many exceptions there may be in 
the weaker States — has steadily increased. 

I think the thing to do is to pay further attention to the mihtia, to 
carry it on still further, to show to the people a greater interest by 
the War Department, to encourage the States that are going along, 
to recognize them with additional appropriations if they attain cer- 
tain standards of efficiency, to stimulate tnem by prizes, and in other 
ways. 
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To turn to the continental army, simply because of the lack of 
patience and this constitutional dmiculty m the way of the use of 
the militia, appears to many of us a great mistake. No one knows 
whether the continental armv could be recruited. In no scheme or 
statement that I have seen nas it been specified how they shall be 
stationed, where the reserves of munitions shall be, or what shall 
become of the Regular Army officers and noncommissioned officers 
detailed to them after three months or two months service. During 
the other nine or ten months of the year what are they to do ? Are 
they to sit idly there at their stations waiting for the year to roll 
aroimd until this continental army comes into being again? It 
would seem so from any statement that has been made. No ade- 
quate statement has been made as to whether these troops are to be 
brigaded and put into divisions, and if so, where the brigade head- 
auarters are to be, and the division headquarters, and who are to be 
the brigadiers and division commanders. There is absolutely no 
estimate that I have seen as to the enormous amount of traveling 
expense that would be reauired to keep up this force, to draw it 
together. If they are simply men scattered all through the hamlets 
of a State, they have to be drawn together at a centrS point and bo 
sent back to their homes, and somebody has to keep in touch with 
them pretty steadily. 

There is no estimate that I have seen as to the clerical headquarters 
force that would be required here in Washington, if it is all to be 
done by correspondence from here, and, as the Secretary himself has 
stated, he has no means of knowing whether this would appeal to the 
American public, so that there would be recruits enougn. But if 
my figures are correct, there would be needed about 14,000 officers 
for this force; 14,500, it seems to me, is a low estimate for 400,000 
continental troops. But no statement is made as to what shall 
become of those officers. We know that a great many of them would 
become foci for militarist agitation, and, to my mind, a danger to the 
Republic by the establishment of such a force. 

We have seen here in Washington a persistent demand for more 
men and more equipment coming from the officers, many of them 
who have direct interest in the result of their agitation, who will be 
promoted and advanced if their propaganda is successful. The cre- 
ation of a large military establishment here would certainly seoni to 
be absolutely uncalled for at the present time. 

Perhaps I feel very strongly about this question. If so, it is 
because I have watched the development of militarism in Germany 
ever since my boyhood there, and have seen how insidiously a mili- 
taristic spirit can affect a nation. It does not seem to me just that 
we should take any step in that direction unless under the stress of 
dire necessity, and with the clearest understanding of the risks that 
we are running. To create a large number of additional officers is to 
create new centers of military propaganda, and not necessarily^ a 
propaganda for effective armament. It docs not at all follow that 
if the Congress should at this session vote a large number of men and 
additional material to correspond, the country would thereby be pre- 
pared. We know from the Russian experience that merely having 
men and officers does not constitute adequate preparedness. 

If there were to be a careful investiojation of the United States 
Army to-day it is quite likely that the following would be ascertained : 
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That general Army appropriations lead to abuse and waste, and not 
to efficiency; that the exercise of discretion in expenditures in Army 
posts and elsewhere leads to wastefubiess, in that the precedence of 
the comfort of officers and their families is considered over purely 
military expenditures; that the lack of any actual supervision of the 
disposition of moneys appropriated, or results obtained, leads directly 
to mefficiency; that reform irom within the Army is almost hopeless 
as long as there is no critical supervision from the outside, inspections 
by officers having less and less value, degenerating steadily to the 
point where they will become merely an mspection to see if Army 
r^ulations are hved up to ; that many of the Army's faults are due 
to customs, like the building of homes for officers' families, which 
were not faults imder the conditions controlling when the Army 
was on the frontier engaged in Indian campaigns; and, finally, there 
is the influence of politics within the service. If all of these matters, 
and many others, are to go uninvestigated and imcured, the elabora- 
tion of the military system, the adding to it of more men, more 
organizations, will not make for efficiency, but for inefficiency, 
because vou will be building a new military structure upon an in- 
secure, ii not a rotten, foundation. 

Ours is the only Army which I know in which an officer may rise 
to high rank without having shown that he can command the larger 
nuniber of troops to which he is assigned, or that he really has military 
efficiency and ability. If he does not transgress against the moral 
laws, he can rise to be a colonel as a matter of semority. He does 
not even have to take an examination after he reaches the grade of 
major to show whether he is competent, all of which hardly consti- 
stutes adequate preparedness for war times. 

It seems to me that Senator Newland's resolution, calling for a com- 
plete study and survev of the entire problem, not onljr from the point 
of view of the Army, but of the whole question of national defense, is 
precisely what the situation calls for. The Government, so far as I 
am aware, has never studied this question of defense from one stand- 
point, from the union of the coast defenses, of Uie mobile army and 
of the Navy. Every supposition that troops of an enemy can be 
landed on our shores leads back to the theory that the American 
Navy will be totallv destroyed before that is done, even down to the 
last submarine. If there is to be any comprehensive scheme worked 
out for the defense of the United States, it ought surely to be the 
result of a study of all three branches, the Navy, the coast defense, 
and the mobile force. 

Finally, I base my protest against further lai^e expenditures for 
militarism on the ground that they make against true national 
preparedness for the higher tasks of numanity, and for carrying on 
the ideals of the great and unarmed and peaceful American democracy. 
We are now spending a sum for wars, past and future, which has been 
estimated at 70 cents on the dollar. If the preparedness program 
urged by the present administration goes through, that sum will 
doubtless approximate 80 cents. That will mean the retarding of 
every development along the lines of the internal welfare and progress 
of the Nation, such as has been suggested by the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, such as the conservation of the national resources^ 
the development of rivers and harbors, of waste lands, and the better- 
ment of social conditions in every direction. 
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Senator Warren. Do you get that 70 cents on the dollar from your 
co^tations, or do you take it from the acknowledged statements t 

Mr. ViLLARD. The acknowledged statements. 

Senator Catron. What do you mean by that ? 

Senator Warren. It means that 70 per cent of the total appropri- 
ation goes for money spent on war, which includes pensions. But 
there is a great deal charged to that that does not belong to the 
military establishment at all. 

Senator Catron. You do not take the position that we should not 
increase the Army and Navy, but simply that we should not do it 
now; that we should wait until we can get the benefit of the experi- 
ence of the war which is going on in Europe ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. No, sir. Personally I am opposed to any increase, 
now or at any time, but I submit that if it is the poUcy of the Gov- 
ernment to increase, and I am in a minority on that, with a certain 
nimaber of my fellow Americans, and it is the desire of the country as 
a whole to arm, then my point is thiit this is not the proper time. 

Senator Fletcher. Are you in favor of keeping up the present sit- 
uation, supporting the Army and Navy ls they stand now, with the 
annual appropriations we have been accustomed to make ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. Not the Navy; no, sir. I should decrease the Navy. 

The Chairman. Decrease it ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. Decrease it. I think it makes for war, is a steady 
temptation to war, and not a measure of safety. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you think we should go on down gradually 
to where we would have no Navy at all ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I believe so; yes, sir. My chief objection to the five- 
year naval program urged by the President, and another objection to 
the whole policy of arming at the present time, is that it may be the 
one thing tnat wiU prevent Europe from disarming at the close of this 
war. You have heard what Lord Rosebury said, that this American 
proposal was the most disheartening thing that had happened. Sim- 
ilar statements have appeared in the English press, ana a very con- 
siderable section of it, and in the best part of the German press. I 
received yesterday a quotation from The Labor Leader, which speaks 
for the intelligent labor party, which discusses this whole American 
proposal for an increased Anny and increased Navy, and says that 
that is the most pitiful feature of the war situation. 

The Chairman. Yet they took no steps themselves. They were 
increasing all the time. 

Mr. ViLLARD. Not the Army. 

The Chairman. They were increasing the Nav3^ 

Mr. ViLLARD. Yes. 

Senator Warren. Is it your hope, Mr, Villard, that at the close of 
this war the havoc will have been such, and the sorrow such, that all 
of those nations now at war will assemble on the idea of disarmament ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I have the greatest hope. 

Senator Warren. Of course, that would be a most desirable accom- 
plishment, but do you entertain the hope of reason that that can take 
place? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I think so. There are v(^ry strong minorities at least 
in Germany and in England and in Franc(^ that are \yorking now for 
that very thing, and they are the on(>s wlio are so disheartened and 
discouraged by the proposal to arm in this country. 
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Senator Warren. Of course, there is no argument that can be 
raised against the advisability of that if it can be accomplished. I 
do not know whether you are taking chances or not in looking to 
that only as the solution of the tremendous war now raging. 

Mr. ViLLARD. That is another argument I make why we should 
wait, and not plunge the country now into this tremendous expense 
If the five-year naval program should be voted, it would make abso- 
lutely impossible nav^ disarmament. 

The Chairman. Congress could recede from that action at any time. 

Mr. ViLLARD. If you had a imanimous Congress and a President in 
accord with you. 

The Chairman. There is not much question but that Congress 
would abandon their program for increasing the Army and Navy if 
steps were initiated by the other governments, or by us with the con- 
sent of other governments, to disarm. We would not have to carry 
out any five-year program. We could stop it in a year. 

Senator Warren. We could simply refuse to appropriate. Of 
course, it might lead us into some embarrassment on some continu- 
ing contracts. 

The Chairman.. Those could be adjusted. 

Senator Warren. But, after aU, the appropriation itself governs. 

The Chairman, I am frank to say that if such a movement were 
inaugurated and a disposition shown by other Governments to unite 
in such a movement, there is no man in the United States who would 
oppose any increase in the Army and Navy quicker than I would. 

Senator Warren. There is nothing so desirable as that state of 
affairs, if it can be brought about. 

The Chairman. But at the time they were discussing that propo- 
sition, the other fellows were quietly increasing their navies all the 
time. 

Mr. ViLLARD. I remember that Winston Churchill made a start 
at it once. 

The Chairman. He proposed it. 

Mr. ViLLARD. He proposed it. If this program is entered into, it 
seems to me it should be the expressed opinion of Congress that the 
Executive arm should devote as much labor and as mudi enthusiasm 
to taking the lead in that direction at the close of the war as it will 
in the development of these armaments, the building of these ships, 
and the raising of these new ret^iments. But if the United States 
holds back from that at the conclusion of the war, if we do not come 
forward and say **We are ready to disarm, and we are all the more 
ready because we have recenlly gone into it as a m.eans, we believe, 
of self-protection, we are ready to join you in this' — if the United 
States does not take the lead along those lines, it will most certainly 
put an almost fatal obstacle in the way. 

The Chairman. It can not do it just now while the other nations 
are engaged in a war for their very lives. 

Mr. ViLLARD. I call your attention to what the London Telegraph 
said, which is not a peace-loving newspaper. 

The Chairman. That is the most American of any of those papers, 
is it not ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. No, sir; I should say that the Daily News was 
about the most American. 
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Senator Wabren. You are a most distinguished member of the 
press, and your paper is a well-known and very influential publi- 
cation. Of course, you associate with others, and you watcn the 
press of the coxmtry. Do you believe that a propaganda of the 
kind you speak of could be popularized by the press, and would they 
follow that line, to try to start early enough to bring about, first, 
an understanding on the part of all foreign countries that we are 
ready to disarm and to remain disarmed if they would do the same ! 
What do you think could be done with the newspapers of the coimtry 
nowl 

Mr. VnxARD. I think a great deal could be done. I know there 
are a very great many organizations, peace organizations, that are 
for the moment yielding to the preparedness fight that would coop- 
erate very strongly in that direction. Some of the peace societies 
that are not movmg at all at the present time would jump at a 
chance to help along that line, and I believe a great many of the 
newspapers would. 

Senator Wabben. There are a great manv peace people who 
would help along the line of trying to bring that about ultimately, 
but in the meantime they are strongly for our defense, and you have 
different grades among the so-caUed peace people. 

Mr. ViLLABD. There are such. I woula hke to read just this 
quotation from the Telegraph: 

We have the spectacle of the greatest democracy in the world , although separated 
from Europe by more than 3,000 miles, in such a hurry for more men of war that it 
has decided not even to wait for the lessons on construction and armament which 
the war may teach. Moreover, this decision has been reached by a party which 
came into power in opposition to the Rooseveltian policy of the "big stick" and 
pledged itself to economy in armaments. 

The Chaibman. Let me ask you a question or two. You do not 
see any possible danger in the pending diplomatic negotiations with 
Germany, for instance, with reference to the Lusitania, or with Great 
Britain m reference to her alleged violation of international law as 
it affects neutrals and commerce between neutral nations, do you ? 

Mr. V11.LABD. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. You think those can all be adjusted? 

Mr. Villabd. Yes, sir; if the attempt on our side is carried on in 
a pacific and just spirit, as it has been heretofore. 

The Chaibman. Of course, a great many people in this country 
feel that Great Britain has gone farther now than she did in 1812 in 
reference to neutral commerce. If we submit to it, there can not be 
any danger. The question is: Do you think we ought to submit 
much farther? 

Mr. Villabd. I think we should make very much stronger protests 
than we have made heretofore, but I believe that in aU these inter- 
national matters there are many measures short of war that can be 
resorted to before the final break. 

The Chaibman. Embargoes, for instance? 

Mr. Villabd. Embargoes and other means, friendly and earnest 
representations, arousing a public opinion in a proper way, not through 
belligerent features, not tnrougli speeches declaring that war may 
come to-morrow, but that a way shall be found by mutual concilia- 
tion, by arbitration, and other ways. 

23380— FT 17—16 2 
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Of course, if I may point out, if there is danger of war, the pre- 

f^aredness program that is urged after all is not far-reaching enough, 
f war may come to-morrow, and it is believed that the Government 
should go into it, your naval program, which will not be complete 
for 10 years, is certainly not an emergency program. It is a prepared- 
ness program, but not an emergency program. 

The C&AiRMAN. Of course, it is being formulated, I assume, on 
the theory that there will not be any war, and possibly on the theory 
entertained by some, at least, that ii disarmament can be ag^reed upon 
between the powers, this program can be stopped at any time. 

Mr. ViLLAED. It is very umortunate that that impression has not 
gone abroad. From all these clippings that I get irom the foreign 
newspapers, the interpretation is that our act shows that we are defi- 
nitely going into the ranks of the great militaristic nations, and that 
hereafter we shall be a menace to the world. I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that prior to the war, both in the British 
rarliament and in the German Reichstag, the heavy increase of our 
fleet was cited as a reason for additional naval armament in both 
those coimtries. You remember it was proposed in England that 
they go to a third power standard, namely, that their fleet should be 
able to take care of the United States, Germany, and a third power — 
France or Russia — and that was the cry of the extreme navy league 
people there, just as our navy league to-day is making use of tnis 
preparedness agitation to urge the same thing — that we should have 
a navy large enough to overcome any possible combination that 
might be brought against us — any ''likely" combination, I think 
they put it. 

Senator Wabren. Mr. Villard, I think the newspapers, and surely 
the Secretary of War and those who have followed him here, have 
been careful to explain that this preparedness is for defense and not 
for offense. I do not know what influence that may have upon the 
foreign mind. I should think, however, that they might give us 
some credit for that — that we are preparing for defense and not for 
offense. 

Mr. Villard. Senator, I think it would if they were not so familiar 
with that language over there; if they had not used it themselves so 
often. 

Senator Warren. You are right, I guess, about that. While it 
might mean that here, it does not always mean it in foreign countries. 

Mr. Villard. You could be shown passages from Bismarck and 
Von Moltke that their armament was only to be for defense and not 
for offense. 

The Chairman. Do you not think the course of the United States 
in submitting to all kmds of indignities in Mexico, practically sur- 
rendering Cuba and the possessions in the West Indies, and now ne- 
gotiating to surrender the Philippines, is pretty strong evidence that 
we are not an aggressive nation — that we are not seeking any terri- 
tory outside of continental United States ? 

Mr. V11.LARD. I do. I think it is excellent evidence, but it is 
because of that record that the sudden change in policy seems so 
startling and so uncalled for abroad. They do not xmderstand it. 

The QiAiRMAN. Would not the very fact that the very Congress 
which is proposing better preparedness for defense is releasing, as 
it will do, the Philippines, disclose that the real purpose of the Con- 
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gress is the putting through of a defense program and not an offensive 
program ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I should think it might to thoughtful people, but 
unfortunately the masses of the people and the jingo press in those 
countries are not of that kind. Just as there are many people in 
Japan who insist that our large naval armament, which the Japanese 
authorities say is twice the size of theirs, twice the efficiency of 
theirs, is aimed at them, and just as there are many Americans who, 
despite the assurances given by the most prominent Japanese states- 
men that their attitude toward us is a friendly one, insist that 
Japan is arming against us. It is action and reaction all the time, 
the play of these forces, first on one side of the water and then on 
the other. 

No sooner do we add two or three battleships, than some one rises 
in the Reichstag or in the Chambre de Deputes or in the Parliament 
and says "America is menacing us, and we have to keep just that 
far ahead of her.'' It all leads up to the fact that if the world is not 
to react at the close of this war, if it is not to become merely a world 
in which everything is subordinated to armaments, then the United 
States above all other nations must take the lead in moving for dis- 
armament. This arming of the United States will complete a vicious 
military circle of the world. Up to this time it has been incomplete. 
You could leave London and travel back to England, and you would 
get to a place where you could travel for miles and miles and not 
see gay uniforms. If this stupendous naval program goes through, 
whicn is probably the largest program ever urged at one time by 
any Christian people, unless we except the German naval program 
of 1901, then you will have the circle complete. You leave London 
and go back to London, and you go through fortified nations all the 
way, and if the menace is from England, then you must prepare to 
fortify your Canadian boundary, and give up that historic peace 
between the two countries. 

Senator Weeks. A^-e you in favor of any Army and Navy? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I am in favor of a very small Army and Navy. 

Senator Weeks. How small ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I should say the size of the forces in 1898. 

Senator Weeks. Before tnc war ? 

Mr. VnjjVRD. Before the war; merely as a police force. 

The CiLAiRMAN. What would you do with your foreign possessions 
and the Panama Canal ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. You are giving up the Pliilip])nies. You can save 
that garrison, and then there is Porto Rico. The necessity of keeping 
a regiment of Infantry there always struck me as extremely riciicu- 
lous, precisely as the stationin^^ of a Cavalry regiment in Hawaii, 
where you certainlv could never have use for it, and the stationing 
of a regiment in Alaska. If the War Department really wished to 
increase the mobile Army, there are tliree rej^iments that could very 
speedily be added to tlie mohih' force at lionie. As for the Panama 
Canal, I certainly think that the position originally taken by John 
Hay was the correct one, and tlie canal should not be ai-med and forti- 
fied. 

Senator Weeks. But Conjrress has deci(kMl to arm and fort if v it. 

Mr. ViLLARD. Congress can change its mind, Senator. It has on 
occasions. 
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Senator Weeks. The defense of the canal is under way; the work 
is being done. 

Mr. ViLLARD. Is done, practically. You have the best fortifica- 
tions anywhere on the Panama Canal. There are statements from 
entirely reliable authorities that, given a few submarines in connec- 
tion with the present guns there, and you have an absolute protec- 
tion for the canal. That does not call for anything additional. 

Senator Weeks. How much of a Navy are you in favor of ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. Just sufficient to do what the Navy did prior to the 
War with Spain. 

Senator Weeks. Prior to the Spanish War? 

Mr. ViLLARD. Prior to the Spanish War; police the oceans. 

Senator Weeks. To maintam that kind of a Navy would be an 
absolute waste of money. 

Mr. ViLLARD. Not any more than the present waste. 

Senator Weeks. I thmk I appreciate Mr. Villard's position, but I 
think it is rather unfair to very many earnest men to imply that 
hysteria and vellow press and ammunition makers are the entire 
motive behind a desire to put this country in a position of proper 
defense. • Mr. Villard, what Kind of a Navy do you think we should 
maintain, if any ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I favor a Navy such as we had prior to 1898, merely 
a force for patroling the seas, and for policing them; neither a defen- 
sive nor an offensive Navy. 

Senator Weeks. Any nrst class navy could destroy that kind of a 
navv in an hour if they could get at it. 

Mr. ViLLARD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weeks. Would it not be practically a waste of money to 
maintain such a Navy ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. If you are maintaining it for war purposes, yes, sir. 
If you are maintainirg it for purposes of patrolling the seas, or 
protecting American citizens, as they nave been protected many times, 
on the Isthmus of Panama, at the shelling of Alexandria m 1881, 
when we put marines ashore, and in revolutions in South America 
innumerable, and in other ways, patrolling the seas in times of 
disaster. They used to pick up derelicts. Ihat work has now been 
transferred to the Revenue-Cutter Service, but it used to be done 
by the Atlantic Fleet, If you maintain a small force for those pur- 
poses, I do not think it is a waste of money. 

Senator Weeks. Practically speaking, we put marines ashore if we 
have them, and you can transport marines in a transport much 
better than in a naval vessel, so that for the purpose of landing 
forces in Central or South American countries, or m tne West Indian 
Islands, a transport would answer all the purposes, and we could 
entirely eliminate our naval force, if that is the purpose for it. 

Mr. VILLARD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weeks. So that, as a matter of fact, your final judg- 
ment would be that we might do without a Navy ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. Yes, sir. We practically had no Navv from 1870 
until 1893, anyway, or 1894. We had no Navy when Mr. Cleveland 
brought on the Venezuelan trouble. 

Senator Weeks. We did not have a very large Navy, but do you 
not appreciate that a competing nation, if it is going to compete at 
all, must have tools equivalent to and of the character of those 
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controlled and used by other nations ? Other nations did not have 
navies at that time. At the end of the Civil War we had, relatively 
speaking, as strong a Navy as anyone. 

Mr. ViLLARD. But that was soon dissipated. It did not exist 
after 1870. 

Senator Weeks, It did not last very long, because they were 
largely wooden ships, and the iron ship had demonstrated its worth, 
and Efuropean nations commenced to build up navies before wo did. 

Mr. ViLLARD. We sold our best boats, our best steel monitors and 
others, at the close of the Civil War. 

Senator Weeks. We sold two or three ; that is all. 

STATEMENT OF MB. L. HOLLINGSWOBTH WOOD, SECBETABT 
OF THE LEAGUE TO LIMIT ABMAMENTS, NEW TOBK CITT. 

Mr. Wood. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I desire to speak for 
just a moment on the reaction that I find existing in the minds of the 
citizens of the United States, and also on the reaction which I find 
coming from friends of mine in other countries in regard to this propo- 
sition of preparedness. I am very much interested in what our 
President nas said in his speeches, that no one seriously fears the 
invasion of the home territory of the United States. 1 only wish 
that that could be brought home to the people of the United States, 
lor I feel confident that it is just such a fear as that which is causing 
the hysterical situations which some of oiu* Atlantic-coast cities 
display. 

Senator Warren said that nothing was so desirable as disarmament, 
if by any mieans that could be brought about, and to a great group of 
us — there are a number of people with whom I am in coiTespondence in 
all parts of the United States — the opportunity for the United States 
to lead in that direction is at present before us as it has never been, 
it seems to us, in oiu- history. 

The taking of chances is something that is perhaps inherent with 
life as a nation as it is with an individual, and the taking of the 
chances at the present time of not increasing our armaments seems 
to so many of us to be sc much to be nrefen-ed to the assurance of 
bringing to ourselves the suspicion of otrier nations, and not only the 
suspicion of other nations, but the suspicion of great classes of our 
own citizenrv. 

Senator Weeks spoke of competitive nations. I feel, just along the 
line of tho competitive nations of the world, that I want to read some 
remarks that Admiral Chadwick made at the Clark University con- 
ference recently. They are of int(Test, because lio is not exactly a 
labor agitator, and yet he makes this, to me, starthng statement, and 
to so many of the labor element of our country I am sure it is a start- 
ling statement : 

"Imperialism has had its worst and most injurious df»velopni<>nt in recent years, 
its essence being land grabbing and tho ostablLshini? of spheres of influence. Navies 
and armies are insurance for capital owned abroad by the leisure chws of a nation. 
It is for them that empires and spheres of influence exist. The great war now raging 
is a combination of efforts to maint^iin and extend those spheres. The time has come 
to call a halt." 

It struck me as very interesting that that should come from Rear 
Admiral French E. Chadwick. An imrensing number of our own 
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citizens feci that that is what armament means. It is to them a class 
proposition. May I submit a letter from a militarist? 
(The letter is as follows:) 

In the Adverul of Bucharest for August 21 appears a letter addressed bv a German 
officer to his friend in Roumania. This letter is accompanied bv a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of passages in the letter. This letter translated into ^ench and again into 
English, reads as follows: 

"Natten, July 28, 1915. 

''VsRT Dear Wuhelm: Alwa>s in good health. Everything goes as we would 
wish and we have the best hopes. * ♦ ♦ When one thinks how difficult it was for 

H to convince our Emperor that the last moment had arri /ed for letting loose the 

course of war; otherwise, pacifism, internationalism, antimilitarism, and so many 
other noxious weeds of our country would have been propagated to such a point 
that even our stupid people ('der dumme Michel') would have come to be infected 
by these maladies. That would have been the finish — the twilight of our dazzling 
nobility. We can lose nothing by the war; on the contrary, we have everything to 
gain. 

"We can never sufficiently thank our Emperor for having saved the German nobility 
from certain ruin. Even in case the fate of the war were doubtful, we should have 
nothing to lose, because the people would never rise against us. We are going to be 
the absolute masters of the world. All the chimeras and stupidities Uke democracy 
will be chased from the universe for an infinite time. We already have got rid of 
Bebel. We shall soon be rid of that bullhead who calls himself Harden, and of all the 
fools who have the boldness to impose their theories upon us. That we may at last 
finish with all these charlatans, we must ^rst become the all-powerful dictators of tiie 
world. * * * I rejoice already that I am going to travel through the vassal 
countries of Germany in the suite of our Emperor. What glory and what pride for us 
as Germans. At the end of the count we have to purge our own country of all its revolu- 
tionary ideas, in order that our nobility will recover its ancient splendor, its power, and 
its authority. 

"Karl von H ." 

^ This, of course, is not characteristically German by any means, any more than 
similar utterances which one can find in England are characteristic of Great Britab. 
It is. however, typical of the attitude of a certain class represented in all nations, more 
or leas, but potent in matters of military activity. 

Senator Weeks. Do you think that militarism results to any extent 
where the military is not exalted above the civil classes ? 

Mr. Wood. I should think not, but it seems to me that that is a 
very difficult position to maintain in any country. You have sug- 
gested a condition which it does not seem to me the history of the 
worla shows as having obtained where the military is in any numbers. 

Senator Weeks. Let me suggest Japan, under the old conditions, 
and to some degree under the present conditions. The Samurai in 
the old days were a higher class socially than the artisans, or even 
the professional men. Did that produce militarism ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes; they had a perfectly good feudal system. 

Senator Weeks. But in countries where the soldier is not in a 
class considered as a higher caste than the civilian do you think 
there is any such thing as militarism? 

Mr. Wood. I certainly do. I certainly think that as soon as you 
get a class in a community which devotes itseH exclusively to its 
profession and sets up, as the officers of that class set themselves up, 
as experts in demanding a policy for the country, you then put 
yourself in danger of muitansm, because your mouthpiece to your 
people speaks from the prejudice ot a man's own profession. As a 
lawyer myself, I feel it very distinctly. 

Senator Weeks. Your mouthpiece is Congress, Congress is ad- 
vised by military experts. Does that create militarism i 
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Mr. Wood. May I quote Justice Brewer as warning us, in practi- 
cally his dying mess^e, against listening to military and naval ex- 
perts in regard to building up our armaments? It seems to me that 
that is just exactly where the danger of militarism comes in. Since 
I have Deen here in Washington, if I may be personal, it seems to me 
I have heard and seen much moie of the effect of the military on our 
public life than I had supposed obtained. 

Senator Weeks. In what way ? 

Mr. Wood. Their statements that are so interesting to listen to 
published by the press at the present time. It seems to me that 
the officers of the Army and Navy are getting a tremendous amount 
of the ear of the public. 

Senator Weeks. But, Mr. Wood, do you not recognize the fact 
that the press is entirely commercial, and that the press feeds the 
people what the people want to read? I am looking at Mr. Villard. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr, Wood. You do not expect me to assent to that proposition 
^ith Mr. Villard so near me. 

Senator Weeks. They give the peoj)le whiit they think the ])eople 
want to read, and that Is what gives the circulation to the newspa])ers. 

The Chairman. To whom would we ajiply for advice as to the 
needs of the Army if we did not go to the gentlemen who knew about it ? 

Mr. Wood. I do not object to the application made to the oiricers 
for the needs ot the Army, but I do object to having the needs of the 
Nation dictated by Army and Navy ofTicers. It seems to me the 
question of policy" for our Nation and the question of what it is we 
actually need here are distinct, and that the Army and Navy officers 
have no business meddling on the poli( y side. 

The Chairman. I do not think you will find in the hearings of these 
officers that they undertook to dictate what the policy of the Nation 
should be. ITiey are simply submitting, in answer to requests, what 
the Army needs, not what the policy' of the Nation should be. 

Mr. Wood. I submit that, outside of these particular hearings, we 
have heard a great deal from them on what tlie policy ot the Nation 
should be. 

Mr. Villard draws my attention to the Jack London case and Gen. 
Wood's supressing of it. I do not know the details of it well enough 
to bring it forward. 

Mr. \iLLARD. He induced the Postmaster General to suppress a 
criticism of the Army. It is a pretty good case of militaristic feeding. 
The criticism of the Army was sup]>resscd ?it tlie request of a military 
officer and shut out of tlie mails. 

The Chairman. Did not London deny being the author of that 
diatribe on the solditT ? 

Mr. Villard. I do not know whether he denied it or not, but the 
request was made, and it was stateil in the ])ress that the request was 
made by Gen. Wood and acted u])()n. 

Senator Weeks. Was it not a scurrilous attack of some kimn 

Mr. ViLLxVFii). It was a very loose attack, not scurrilous. It was 
not obscene. It did not come und^r the usual rules of the Post Olfice 
Department. It was a foolish, self-defeating, ridiculous ahuse of the 
Army. But 1 merely sui;g^'^t(»(l that as one of the many evidences of 
the growth of militaristic feeling in America, the militaristic spirit, 
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with which I am perhaps more familiar than Mr. Wood is, because I 
have been following it for 20 years. 

Senator Weeks. I had no desire to interrupt you, Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Wood. I thank you very much for bringing out the point, 
because I want to get tne facts before the American people. That 
is the thing I am particularly interested in, because it seems to me 
that we have not been shown by any of the authoritative speakers 
for our Government why our Republjic does not need to fear the 
militaristic spirit. 

In work in connection with the limitation of armaments prior to 
the announcement of the administration's program I foimd so many 
people who would reply, '*But we are in absolutely no danger of 
militarism." You could not get them to take an interest in the 
problem. Since the annoimcement of the program, those people 
nave changed their viewpoint, and they do feel that there is a fear, 
because they find our country so excited about it. May I submit 
lettors bearing on this point ? 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

Thb Bb£ HrvE, 
211 North Lincoln Street, Northfield, Minn., February f , 1916. 

L. HOLUNGSWORTH WoOD, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: In a dual debate held at this place last Saturday evening on the Ques- 
tion ** Resolved, That the United States should materially increase her national de- 
fenses," one negative team got three judges and one affirmative team got two judges. 
The popular sentiment of the students of the colleges in this city, as well as of the 
resident citizens, is opposed to further armament. 
Again thimking you for the material sent mb, I remain, 
Respectfully, yours, 

Stephen Garland. 



Greenfield, Ind., December 23, 1915. 
Mr. L. HoLLiNoswoRTH Wood, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I inclose a clipping from the Indianapolis Star, a most vigorous cham- 

fion of universal blood letting; and the spending of a billion dollars to get ready for it. 
wish to say that outside of some few men in large cities who are either secretly 
financially interested in making death missiles or hope to be, there is practically no 
one in the great western coimtry who has any svmpathy with the movement to use- 
lessly plunge our Nation into a quicksand of debt out of which it will never rise. I 
am a lecturer by profession and I find that among the men who must do any fighting 
that comes along there Is a constant dread of anything that might bring war. The 
miners are pirticularly hard against it; the sturdy farmer boy whom they will draft 
the first thing is a bitter foe to war, as he would much rather raise food to keep people 
alive than to go to war and shoot them down; the man in the factory is becoming a 
home owner and the farthest thing from his heart jfl a condition that will drag him 
away from his home and shoot him down.^ 

The preparedness movement as it is planned now is the most unpopular thing in 
the West, and woe be to the men who force it through Congress if they do. I admire 
anv movement that will hinder the reckless waste of the people's money to enrich 
a lew ammunition makers. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

G. A. Robinson. 

Senator Weeks. If you were a Senator and you wished information 
relating to transportation you would quite likely ask railroad men 
here to advise you, would you not ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Weeks. And if you wanted information relating to bank- 
ing you would ask bankers? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weeks. If you wanted information relating to what is a 
suitable national defense you would naturally turn to military 
experts, would you not ? 

Mr. Wood. Certainly, as to what is a suitable national defense; but 
distinguishment, in my mind, is between what is a suitable national the 
defense and what is the national policy which we desire to follow. 
It seems to me those are distinguishable. 

Senator Weeks. It is for Congress to determine what the national 
policy is, absolutely. 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. But it seems to mo that the predominant 
voice at the hearings, as they are reported to us, is the voice of the 
military. 

Senator Weeks. It has been; but there is no disposition on the 
part of this comnfiittee to refuse to listen to others. 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; you are very kindly lotting us come here and 
take up your time. 

The question of the reaction abroad is the next point that I want 
to bring up. It has come to me through correspondence with indi- 
viduals in practically all the belligerent countries, and it bears out 
almost exactly what Mr. Villard said in his speech, and I wish to 
bring to your recollection again the extremely interesting and illumi- 
nating story that Miss Jane Addam-S told at one of the hearings granted 
the Womans Peace Party the starting at Hull House oi the Boy 
Scouts, and their going through, without guns, but in uniform, sim.ple 
evolutions of the Boy Scout drill, and the immediate effect on the 
surroimding community, as a result of which the mothers, of mostly 
European birth, came to Miss Addanis and said, ^*0h. Miss Addams, 
that IS what we came to America to avoid for ourselves and our 
children,'' And although for the boys of that neighborhood the 
woodcraft and other useful parts of tne Boy Scout training would 
have been of great value, yet, in response to that plea, Hull House 
had to give up the Boy Scouts. That just indicates the way that 
class of our citizenship regards anything that savors of military training. 

I was much interested last night in driving from the station to my 
home — my man is a Swede who has been in this country about 15 
years — I nad not spoken to him about why I was plannini]^ to come 
to Washington at all, but he said to me, ''The President is making 
many speeches, Mr. Wood.'' I said '^Yes." lie said ''In a little 
while, ii they do not look out, it will be just as it was in P^urope, with 
guns in every place, and that is what my friends and I came to this 
country to get away from." I said, ''Do you feel that there is aiiy 
number of your friends in the community who feel that way?'' He 
said, '*Yes; there are a good many of us, Mr. Wood, who feel that 
way." I submit that that simple man feels something in our atmos- 
phere here that is about to change. 

Senator Weeks. Does it occur to you that that may be an isolated 
instance ? 

Mr. W^OOD. Yes; of course it may be. 

Senator Weeks. There is perhaps a larger proportion of foreign 
born in Massachusetts than in anv other State in the Union, and I 
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have not seen a single letter from Massachusetts which conveys any 
such idea as that, and people write me pretty freely. 

Mr. Wood. Of course, in our correspondence on the speeches made 
here in Congress we have a good many letters expressing practically 
what this man of mine expressed. 

I think Mr. Villard quoted to you Lord Rosebury's statement that 
the most disheartening thing that he saw was America taking up the 
burden which was aunost, if not entirely, breaking the backs of 
Europe. Before Lord Rosebury made that statement it had come 
to me through the channels of correspondence with my friends, both 
in Germany and in Great Britain. Great numbers oi my friends in 
Great Britain had asked most concernedly about what the United 
States meant by this change of front. 

Just another word or two in regard to the dangers which we face 
and why some of us feel they should be faced in another way. 
Granted that the problems of the Pacific slope with Japan are serious. 
Granted that injustice has been done to some Japanese there and 
that a highstnmg nation feels that we are arming, as Mr. Villard 
said, against them. Why increase that feeling of suspicion, when we 
might avoid a possible break by going to them and agreeing with Japan 
to appoint a joint high commission of investigation on tne situation 
as it obtains aroimd the Pacific basin, practically calling all the 
nations which border on that great ocean into conference, to meet 
before the c^uestions arise which might cause the outbreak? Such 
statesmanship as that would seem to nave a forward look. It would 
seem to avoid the laK^k of dignity of secret diplomacy about which 
we have heard so much in all this great embroilment in Europe. 

Senator Weeks. Have you made that suggestion to the admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weeks. Has the ao ministration refused to accept it? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. It has not been repUed to. 

Senator Weeks. Have you any evidence that the Japanese would 
accept a suggestion of that kind favorably ? 

Mr. Wood. I personally have no evidence, except from the corre- 
spondence with friends of mine who are in Japan who are closely in 
touch With the Japanese people. 

Senator Weeks. A missionary told me that he was in the interior 
of Japan when the troops were assembled to take part in this war — 
that IS, to go to China — and the Japanese who were gathered around 
the assembhng points were almost all of the opinion that the troops 
were being assembled to attack the United States. 

Mr. Wood. That does not indicate to me that they would not 
accept an agreement to look into the differences between the United 
States and Japan. If Great Britain and Russia, after the Dogger 
Bank incident, could calmly consider a situation which was fraiight 
with the most intense electrical danger, it seems to me two nations 
on such a friendly basis as Japan and the United States could look 
into some such question as that. 

Senator Weeks. I do not think it is impossible, but I did not 
know but what you had some evidence that such a proposition would 
be favorably received. 

Mr. Wood. Let me tefer again to the question of our internal 
situation as affected by this increase in our Army, which is, of course, 
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I suppose, your special regard in this committee. What is the eflfect 
upon a man of going through our Army at the present time ? My only 
real information about that comes from a source which is rather 
intimate in this way. My sister during the Spanish War was in 
charge, as nurse, of the recruiting hospital at Fort Hamilton, and in 
conversation with her in regard to the men that she saw, and yho 
came back from the war broken with disease, or whatever it might 
be, and the men of the post there — she was made to feel that for the red- 
blooded man in times of peace there was not enough to do to develop 
his initiative, to develop his feeling of ability to go ahead on his own 
account. If any armjr we had can have such a training as will make 
them more efficient citizens when they come out, it seems to me there 
might be some argument for training in an army. Whether that is 
an absolute statement from the statistics I am not able to say, but 
I have seen a number of plans proposed making for some industrial 
efficiency in the Army toward which, it seems to me, there ought to 
be at least some tendency in any increase which we make. 

In closing I just have to present this one thought, as Judge Brewer 
said, warning us against listening bo the advice of the military and 
naval leaders in building up our armaments: As these friends of mine 
from abroad have brought to me this picture of the reaction at the 
announcement of a policy, so my own experience abroad has made me 
feel that the world looks at the United States not as a hated nation. 
If, on account of the action in the war, we have obtained the enmity, 
say, of the Germans because we have provided the allies with ammuni- 
tion, if we have obtained the enmity of the British because we have 
charged them two prices for the ammunition, shall we embark upon 
a program calculated to intensify their dislike because it will place 
upon them still greater burdens ? Or shall we embark upon a progi-am 
wnich will be definitely pointed tow*ard alleviating any irritation 
which may have grown up ? 

May I insert a letter from Mr. Hamilton Holt on this subject? 

(The letter is as follows:) 

The Independent, 
New York Cityy Janvary 21, 1916. 
To THE Editor. 

Sir: The American press has already discussed at length the President's prepared- 
ness program from the military and financial standpoint. Is there not an aspect of 
the problem, however, more fundamental than either? 

Here we are in the midst of the direst calamity known to history. Europe is bleed- 
ing to death. Asia is straining every nerve to hold our friendship. We would seem 
to oe safer from invasion than at any time during our history. We are not only safe, 
but we are prosperous. Our prosperity, however, is not the result of our own plan- 
ning. It is coined out of Europe's agony. And yet at the very time when our hearts 
should open as never before to the piteous cries from across the water, when all our 
thoughts and all our substance should be freely given to binding up the broken 
wounds, when the hour calls for a supreme and glorious unselfishness, we are pro- 
posing to retire within our little world and proclaim as our national policy ''safety 
first. '^ 

Instead of considering how to embark on a course that would bring us the gratitude 
and love of every nation — such, for instance, as taxing ourselves to lend them a billion 
dollars to repair their losses after the war — we propose a plan that will inevitably 
make each one of them hate us a little more. 

Some years ago we returned to China $10,000,000, which was an overpayment on 
the Boxer indemnity. That was not a present to China, but only a refusal to keep 
what did not rightfully belong to us. Yet the return of that sum— half the cost of 
a modem dreadnaught — has made the United States the most beloved nation on 
earth in the hearts of that great Asiatic people now so sincerely groping for light and 
liberty. Is there not a lesson here for a nation that would plan preparedness for peace? 
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Let us then make haste slowly in increasing our armaments. By the time the war 
is over we shall most likely find the nations ready to organize the world for peace 
and some sort of disarmament. If that is the case, any great burden of taxation now 
imposed on Uie American i>eople for armament purposes will be wasted. 

If the nations, however, instead of making a durable peace, only declare a truce 
in order to continue the mad scramble for greater and ever greater armaments, then 
the United States, having lost neither in treasure nor in men, will be in a better 
position than any other nation to enter the inevitable and cru^ing race whoee end 
18 death to all but the most powerful. 
Sincerely, yours, 

HAifiLTOK Holt. 

Propositions have been made that the United States should, of its 
great surplus wealth, embark on constructive building-up schemes in 
those countries which are broken down, marshal our assets to enable 
those countries to rehabilitate themselves rather than marshal our 
assets to start in a competition with people already on their backs 
and struggling for life. All the eyes of all those nations, it seems to 
us, are turned, gentlemen, to the United States, and that we should 
miss this opportunity to lead the nations of the world because, for- 
sooth, we fear that they will attack us — and our President says we 
have no fear of invasion of the home countrv of the United States — is 
gratuitously, as we see, it, to insult the peoples of the rest of the world. 

If, in our national life, we are at the present time in no danger of 
invasion, while the rest of the world is ousy, certainly we can afford 
to wait, as far as any program that has been annoimced by the ad- 
ministration is concerned, for a year or for two years, in order to learn 
the exact lessons of this war in Europe, and it is to delay in this pro- 
CTam, it is to offer in connection with any bill which is passed by our 
Congress to the other nations of the world to disarm, if they will 
disarm, the writing into our statutes of some provision that if within 
the period for which any appropriation you recommend is intended 
steps are taken by the other nations to disarm, then the unexpended 
balance of this appropriation snail be returned to the Treasury — that 
the group for which I speak appeals to this committee. 

Senator Catron. You favor the idea of disarmament. Do vou 
think the United States ought to disarm now and trust to that exam- 
ple of disarmament to influence other nations to disarm ? 

Mr. Wood. Personally, I feel that would be the strongest possible 
position for us to take. The group for which I think would not go 
with me that far, but merely think that we ought to have practically 
at the present time not an increase. 

Senator Catron. Do you think any other nation would be in- 
fluenced by our example of that kind ? 

Mr. Wood. I think so, as I know people in the other nations. May 
I suggest this, each one of the nations of Europe has had to go to the 
greatest lengths in statements that it was the other fellow's fault, 
and that they were fighting on the defensive ? Every one of the many 
colored books which we have had to read has had that as its plea, ii\ 
order to make its people stand the tremendous burden of this contest. 
A disarmed United States will be the strongest evidence for the social- 
minded men in their Governments that there was no such opportunity 
to come to them from the United States. 

Senator Catron. It would be the safest way for other nations to 
fight us under those conditions, if they had any grievance against us, 
would it not ? 
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Mr. Wood. The safest way ? 

Senator Catron. Yes; for them, if they had the least bit of a griev- 
ance. If we expected to accomplish anything against them in case 
of any differences between us, if we had no means of showing that we 
could make any resistance if they made an attack on us, do you sup- 
pose we would get any concessions from them ? 

Mr. Wood. ift)solutely the most dangerous thing for their miUtary 
class in any government of the world would be to have some great 
nation, as Herr Babel used to auote the United States in the Reichstag 
** unarmed and unafraid." Tne only way we will be able to get the 
imperialism out of any country is to have the people of that country 
spurn the military power. May I submit a letter on this point ? 

(The letter is as follows:) 

A German writes (in German) to another friend in America: 

B— — writes from New York that there will be no more attempt at mediation. 
The battle must be fought out to the complete extinction of militarism. That is 
inconceivable. For militarism is in war time bound up in the closest manner with 
the people. It is extinct only with the extinction of the people. Militarism can 
not be suppressed from the outside. On the contrary, every attack from the out- 
side awakens and streng[thens it, for it makes it appear necessary. The struggle 
against militarism is possible only from the inside. It is possible that after the war 
this struggle will be less difficult. 

The greatest probability is that the war, according to our prophecy, will remain 
without result. Then may militarism be killed forever. 

One must realize that Germany, before she declares herself exhausted, can fight a 
very long time: and then when Germany is perhaps suppressed, Europe, too, can not 
maintain herself. The fighting of this war to the last end is a most ghastly conception 

Senator Catron. Do you think it would have any effect at all ? 

Mr. Wood. I think it would have the greatest effect if the argu- 
ment that they use is that they are being attacked by somebody. 
That is the argument of the militarist, that they are in danger, and 
if they can not prove it by showing that we have any guns at all they 
can not use us as that argument. 

Senator Catron. But argument does not amount to much, does it, 
whenever a nation decides to accomplish its purpose against a foreign 
nation ? It is simply a matter of a grievance that they get up, and 
if they are able to enforce it by the power that they have and the 
force that they can exert against one that has no power or force they 
are pretty apt to exercise it, are they not ? 

Mr. Wood. They will have to persuade tlieir people to do it. 

Senator Catron. You would not think tliat would be the case in 
nations like those in Europe, where people are not consulted very 
much, like Germany or Austria ? 

Mr. Woo.). Ccrtahily, for tlic coming years the danger from the 
countries of Europe seems to me to bo practically nil; and if we come 
at the end of this war into anytliino: like a serious consideration of dis- 
armament the voice of the ])e()})le, it seems to me, is going to be heard 
as it has never been heard before. The riots we hear about occurring 
already are most unusual occurrences there. 

Senator Catkon. The fact that a riot comes up and is put down in 
a few minutes shows nothing in tlie way of a demonstration that those 
people would be consulted by their Oovernment if the Government 
desired to accomplish anytliiiig against us, witliout our having any 
preparation whatever. 
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Mr. Wood. The history of the rise of the Social Democratic Party 
in Germany, it seems to me, points to the fact that the people will be 
consulted there. 

Senator Catron. They have not been. 

Mr. Wood. They were at that time. 

Senator Catron. At the time of this war? 

Mr. Wood. Prior to the war; the history of the rise of the party, I 
was talking about, during the times of Horr Babel. 

Senator Catron. But not this war? 

Mr. Wood. They convinced them that they were being attacked 
by Russia; and Russia was mobilizing with a great army, so that they 
succeeded in convincing them. One of the most illuminating dis- 
patches about the red, yellow, or the other kind of books was one 
which quoted the Gerpaan ambassador in St. Petersburg as follows: 
**Do not mobilize, for if you do our general staff will get out of hand." 
The military will completely subormnate the civil. 

And that is, to me, right along the line of our argument. They will 
then have the opportunity to place their hand upon the civil govern- 
ment. If Russia had not had that mobilization, perhaps—but we 
deal so much in **ifs." 

Senator Weeks. What would have happened to Serbia? 

Mr. Wood. It would have been much easier, according to Sir 
Edward Grey, to have settled the whole Serbian proposition than it 
was to settle the previous Balkan situation. 

Senator \^'eeks. I want to ask Mr. Villard what he would do with 
the Monroe doctrine without a force to maintain it ? 

Mr. Villard. I should do precisely with it what we did during a 
century when we had no force to protect it, when it was not violated; 
and I should think'that the time has come when the Monroe doctrine 
can be supported by the united powers of the various Republics. The 

Sroposition, of course, in regard to the Monroe doctrine is entirely 
ifferent now from what it was a hundred years ago. 

Senator Weeks. Are you in favor of our making an alliance with 
the South American Republics ? 

Mr. Villard. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weeks. Offensive and defensive ? 

Mr. Villard. Not offensive — defensive. 

Senator Weeks. Would vou put us in a position of being obliged 
to take part in their quarrels or their troubles? 

Mr. villard. No, sir; not obliged. But on this one point, if you 
are going to stand by the Monroe doctrine, I see no reason at all why 
there should not be united action. The very fact you had united 
action would prevent anyone from coming over here. 

Senator Weeks. I should be verv much pleased, if I were a citizen 
of one of the other American Republics, to have an alliance with the 
United States. But how about the United States having an alliance 
with them ? How about George Washington's farewell address and 
his warning to us not to in any wav become entangled ? 

Mr. Villard. That was violated when we went into the Monroe 
doctrine. Then you became sponsor for them, and you have been 
practically in alliance with them all these years. 

Senator Weeks. Only an alliance for defensive purposes. 

Mr. Villard. That is all we stand for now. 

Senator Weeks. From our standpoint, not from theirs. 
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Mr. ViLLABD. That is what I stand for now. 

The Chairman. But that was for our own protection. 

Senator Weeks. That was for our o\vn protection entirely. 

Mr. Vellard. I think Mr. Wood overlooked one point in answering 
your question, Senator Catron, as to what would nnppen to us if we 
were threatened now by a large nation. The answer is what happened 
to us when Mr. Clevelmd made his ferocious oTislaught on Enghmd. 
The English Navy at that time could have sunk ours with one broad- 
side, but that question was satisfactorily settled by rrbitriition. 
Plenty of these problems that are going to confront us will be more 
or less difficult, but, if properly handled, will not lead to serious 
trouble; but if handled in a belligerent spirit, of course everyone 
knows, no matter what army you have, you can plunge this country 
into war if you go at your foreign relations recklessly and with the 
determination to make enemies. 

Senator Catron. The difference between England and other 
countries toward us is very great. England is very vulnerable to us. 
If we had been drawn into a war, Engl md wt:s about as unprepared 
as we were, and she had Canada on our borders, which could have 
been taken by crossing the boundary. But we do not find Austria, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia, or even Japan, in that situation. 

Mr. ViLLARD. No, but in 100 years we have never had a foreign 
war except of our own seeking. 

Senator Catron. That argument to me is a good deal like an old 
fellpw in Missouri once w^ho was firing a Fourth of July cannon that 
burst. He said, *'What in the world is the matter with it? I have 
fired it ten thousand times, and that is the first time it has ever 
done that way . " 

Mr. ViLLARD. That is perfectlv possible. As Mr. Wood says, you 
have to take some risk. The individual citizen takes some risk when 
he goes unarmed. But, after all, you have gotten through a hundred 
years and over of national life without serious foreigia entanglement, 
and now you are going into the very thing which makes for war. 

The Chairman. Mr. Villard, I differ from that statement of yours 
that we have had no wars in a hundred years that have not been of 
our own seeking. Do you believe that the War of 1812 was of our 
seeking ? 

Mr. V ILLARD. Practically, yes. 

The CuAraMAN. Do you think we ought to have submitted to the 
outrages that were perpetrated agaiiist us then, without resistance ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I am not for war, ever, Senator; so that I certainly 
would not have advocated at that time going to war about it. But. the 
point we are trying to make about it is this, that when you create 
these great armaments, you do raise up a military caste in the 
country, and you are doing it now. You nave it right here in AVash- 
ington, and we can illustrate it in many ways. In the second place, 
you are creating weapons for use. You take the President's state- 
ment that they are for defense and never for ofTc^ise, and we are nc^ver 
foing to take another foot of foreign territory. I can show you that 
'resident Polk, a year before we rob])ed Mexico of all tliose laiuN, 
made exactly the same statement to Congress, that there wonkl be 
no thought of takings any Mexican territory. 

The Chairman. \Ve practically Ivad no Army then. We did not 
have any Army in 1845 and did not liave any in ISTJ, so tliat the 
military spirit was not responsible for any of tliose wai-s. 
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Mr. ViLLARD. You had aggression right then and there. Perhaps 
the military spirit was not responsible for it. It was the slave power 
that was behind that aggression^ the desire for more land to plant 
cotton on. If you are gomg to have these tremendous forces and 
center them unaer an Executive who can make war, as the President 
did at Vera Cruz, and as we know McEanley did in suppressing the dis- 
patch of Woodford the night before he sent his message to Congress, 
m which Woodford stated that the Queen had made every concession, 
you are asking the country to take great risks. We are patriotic 
and loyal Americans, and we have thought a good deal about these 
things and the life and future of our Republic and the maintenance 
of our liberties is just as dear to us as anybodjr else. But we believe 
that i I you are gomg to create this great machinery of war a day will 
come wnen you wiU nave a President who will use it, and, as President 
Wilson himself said in his speech the other day, speaking about these 
experts, said that wo must not have a lar^e Kegular Armv, because 
tht n you will have all these experts, and \inien you get a class of ex- 
perts, they want to be expert, and that would not do in this country, 
so I am opposed to it. 

Senator Wareen. Did I understand you to say that McKinley 
brought on the war with Spain ? 

Mr. ViLLABD. I thinjt he was responsible. 

Senator Waeeen. On both sides of the chamber it has been said 
that (Congress pushed us into it. 

Mr. ViLLAED. If you accept what Minister Woodford said many 
times to me, that if President McKinley had produced the dispatch, 
of which very few of the American people are aware to-day, which 
was not known imtil five years after the war, but is now in the official 
documents, that dispatch which Woodford sent the day before the 
President sent his message to Congress, on which Congress acted, 
in which Woodford stated that the Queen surrendered on every 
point, then Mr. McBlinley is responsible. 

Senator Waeeen. I was in (Jongress at the time, and I was one 
of those who did not want war, one of those who thought I was quite 
conversant with affairs in the executive offices at that time, and I 
can say to you that Congress pushed that war, as Senator Newlands 
from the Democratic side said the other day that the Democratic 
Party pushed them into it. 

Mr. VILLARD. But if that dispatch had been produced 

Senator Warren. That is simply the judgment of Woodford. 

Senator Catron. You stated, I believe, in answer to Senator 
Weeks, that you would have the Army the same as it was before the 
Civil War. 

Mr. ViLLARD. No, sir; before the Spanish War. 

Senator Catron. That was only 25,000 men. What would you do 
with that Army ? What is the use of keeping it if it is not adequate 
for defense ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. We Have never had an Army that was adequate for 
defense. I should have some of it employed in great industrial 
undertakings, and I should have it used as Gen. Miles used it in 
1894. The fact that the Federal troops had to go to Ciiicaffo in 1894 
was what sent a great many of us into the Massachusetts Militia and 
other militia, because we felt that a national pohce force was neces- 
sary. Pacifist as I am, I recognize that you must have a pohce 
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F force in any country. I deny that the sunilc holds between a police 
force in a city and a national Army. 

Senator Catron. Do you think the Army ought to be used as a 
police force ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. To uphold domestic order, precisely as required by 
the Constitution. 

Senator Warren. You approve Cleveland's call of the Army to 
Chicago ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I certainly do. The Constitution obhgates the 
Federal Government to maintain troops in order to keep domestic 

Eeace, and as long as that is true the Federal Government has to 
ave an Armv, which is a police force, and that is all that our Army 
ever was, and that is all it is to-day. 

Senator Catron. It has been demonstrated that a thousand Fed- 
eral soldiers can put down any riot or any trouble that has ever 
come. Why would you keep 25,000 ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. It is a convenient figure. You could use them for 
industrial undertakings, as I have said. If that is too large, I should 
be the first to be willing to reduce the figure to 10,000. 

Senator Weeks. I think you make a mistake in assuming that 
military service or training creates militarism. There are Senator 
Warren and Senator Catron, both of whom served throughout the 
Civil War. I was educated for the naval service and served a good 
many years, first and last. I think you will fail to find three more 
peace-loving men than we are, or more desirous to maintain peace. 

Mr. ViLLARD. My own father went all through the Civil War. He 
was as ardent a peace man as you could find, and he was com- 
mended forgallantry under fire, not once, but maiiv times, during 
the Civil War, although he was not a soldier. Ho was a corre- 
spondent. With the elder generation who served in the Civil War, 
you will find that true. But with the new group of men, the War 
College, general-staff crowd, you do find men who are preaching doc- 
trines that are utterly un-American and are extremely dangerous, 
and, as a result, you have your Navy League, who voice that a good 
deal, you have some of the officers who are going around the country 
doing not hing else but preach militarism. 

Senator Weeks. They are not preaching militarism; they are 
preaching what they conceive to be an adequate navy. 

Mr. ViLLARD. It leads directlv to it. They are preaching universal 
service, for one thing, whicli leads directly to militarism. If you 
have universal service, you have militarism. 

Senator Warren. How do vou feel about the Swiss svstem i Do 
you believe that that nation is more military because of their com- 
pulsory education and training of all the people than othenvise ? 

Mr. VILLARD. No, I do not. But their situation is entirely dif- 
ferent from ours. They arc a little bit of a homogeneous people, 
although they speak three difTerent languages. They have a peculiar 
territory, practically aU nrountainous, and wc have an entirely 
different state of affairs. We have a great coiithieiit. We have 
great changes of climate, and different groups of poj)ulation, and 
1 beUeve the adoption of the Swiss system in tliis country would 
make us a militaristic nation. 
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Senator Weeks. I am pretty familiar with military men, and espe- 
cially with naval men, personally, and I have never h^ard a man in 
om* military service who advocated war for the sake of war. They 
have conceptions of what should be a proper means of defense, and 
Avhen they are asked they perform thsir duty by so stating. 

Mr. ViLLARD. I have never heard any who advocated war for war's 
sake. I have heard men out oi the Army advocate war, politicians, 
on the ground that there would not remain any virile citizens if 
we did not occasionally have bloodletting. I have never heard an 
Army officer go to that extreme; but I say that the things they are 
advocating, if adopted, would lead right up to the militaristic condi- 
tion in this country, and my belief is duo simply to the history of the 
world, the history of every army, and my own observation in Europe. 
You take the branch of my own family in Germany. The elder gen- 
eration, my father's contemporaries, were all distinguished officers 
who served through the Franco-Piussian war, and those men were 
not any more mihtarLstic than the veterans of our Civil War, than 
Gen. Miles, or these distinguished Senators here. Their children, 
south Germans, who have been educated at Berlin and educated by 
the general staff and the war college believe in war for war's sake, 
and in a lifetime this change has come about in Germany, and I think 
I see many evidences of it here. For instance, 3'^ou take the demand 
in ^'The Seven Seas,'' the organ of the Navy League, that Congress- 
man Kjtchin should not be aflowed to speak on the floor of the House 
because of his "unpatriotic and treasonable'' attitude. 

Senator Weeks. Of course, that is silly. 

Mr. ViLLARD. That is silly. 

Senator Weeks. That does not deserve an answer or consideration. 

Mr. ViLLARD. Those people who wrote that, backing the Navy 
League, can put up thousands of dollars. 

The Chairman. Will not that same spirit evince itself in any great 
issue that comes up, whether it refers to the military organization 
or not? 

Mr. ViLLARD. I have not seen anything like it outside; I do not 
know anything you can compare to it. 

The Chairman. The aboKtionists in slavery days took very rabid 
views, and the slavery people took a very decided stand on the other 
side, each trying to suppress the other. 

Mr, ViLLARD. If you are going to be historical, that is very true. 
I thought you meant comparing it with some present sentiment. 

The Chairman. No; on any question that comes up before the 
people there are extremists on either side who would suppress the 
freedom of the press. 

Mr. ViLLARD. There is the New York Times, which came out the 
other day and said that anybody who gets up and says that the 
country should not have any preparedness must not be allowed to 
utter such treasonable sentiments. Six months ago it was speaking 
of the mihtarist agitation in the United States. You have the 
entering wedge there. You have the spirit evinced by Gen. Wood 
in getting the Postmaster General to suppress this alleged libel by 
Jack London. 

The chairman called my attention to the fact that London denies^ 
it, but whether he denies it or not, the fact is there that you have a 
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major geiuTal in the Regular Army asking tho PostmavSter Gonoral 
to put that out of tho mails, and the Postmaster General did so. 
What civilian class would think of doing such a thing? 

The Chairman. If a paper was gaining circulation tlu-ough the 
mails that reflected on any of our institutions, and vitally tlireatened 
them, would j^ou not at least want to have it suppressed, so far as 
your name wos concerned? 

Mr. ViLLARD. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You would allow a lihel or a falseliood to be 
circulated over vour name ? 

Mr. ViT.LARi). The courts are there to deal with libels. When an 
outrageous slander like that goes around, it defeats itself, and that 
was the folly of Gen. Wood's action. It was the usual dull military 
mind at work. What was the immediate result? The immediate 
result was that just as soon as the American newspapers, that had 
never heard of this lil)el, immediately printed it as a matter of news, 
it liad the widest circulation, which it never would have had if Gt»n. 
Wood had not said anything about it. 

Senator Wakren. i our combativeness all comes out tlirough your 
articles in the newspaper, and I do not know but what they are as 
much responsible for this war feeling as anything, and any class of 
people. Has that ever occurred to you ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. My own combativeness ? 

Senator Wareen. I am just speaking generally. I think you 
generally do your part. Of coui'se, you have a vigorous newspaper, 
and attack anything you wish to attack. 

Mr. ViLLARD. I hope so. 

Senator WarHen.^ I think every newspaper man has a pride in 
that, and each newspaper man thinks nothing should be suppressed. 

Senator Catron. Then your idea is. Mr. Villard, that we should 
have practically no preparedness ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. That is my idea. I consider the greatest prepared- 
no-^s is the preparedness of r.!v^rni(»d rigliteousness. 

SvOator Catron. You are on tlie other side —in favor of putting 
the Army out of existence ( 

Mr. ViLLARD. I refer to the historic American condition, lh(^ condi- 
tion under whidi we lived prior to isns: yes, sir. 1 go further and 
say that if you tliink preparechiess shoidd come, in your wisdom that 
we should have preparedness, th(Mi I ask of you tliat you do not build 
on a foundation wliich is not efficient, whicli one niiglit nlnu)st say 
is rotten, and my information on that coinr^ to nu^ from a number of 
officers who feel v(m-v st ron;rt\. 

Senator Catron. You refer to the continental army ^ 

Mr. ViLLARD. Not only that l)ut the huildin^j; uj) of the licj^ular 
Army on the j)resent f)asis. 

Senator Warrkn. How al)out tlie Navv ^ 

Mr. ViLLARD. I have alwavs understood the Xavv to \)o extremelv 
eftici(»nt. I am not on(^ of thosc^ who runs <lown tlie AnKM'ican Xavv. 
I am not one of tlios(^ who savs the AnK^rican Xavv would l)e defeated, 
as Gen. Wood said hc^n^ th(^ other dav. no matter with whom W(» go to 
war, inside of what did he sav six weeks ^ 

benator Catron. Thev sav we are the fomth power in naval 
strength. I do not know wh(M"e thev ^<'t that. 
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Mr. ViLLARD. I have no disposition to run down the Navy. Sena- 
tor Weeks seemed to think 1 was attributing this demand for pre- 
paredness entirely to yellow journals and hysteria. I have not done 
so consciously. 1 have not intended to. I realize there are a great 
many high-minded, well-intentioned persons who really and sincerely 
believe in it- -mistakenly, I think. But I say that a great part of it 
is hysteria, due to these unprecedented conditions in the countries 
beyond the seas. I maintain it is no more wise to go into a complete 
reorganization of the national policy in such a period of hysteria than 
it would have been to reconstruct our currency during the panic of 
1893 or the panic of 1907. We waited 25 years^ We took thousands 
of pages of testimony. We had one monetary commission after 
another, and finally we got a condition of financial preparedness 
which stood the test when the shock came — the greatest shock the 
world has ever seen — and we took it up and met it. 

Senator Warren. To what shock do you refer as the greatest shock ? 

Mr. ViLLARD. At the outbreak of the world war. Por 10 days or 
2 weeks no one knew what was going to happen. I mean when the 
general international coDapse took place, with the outbreak of the 
war, we met it in a remarkable way. That was a great piece of con- 
structive statesmanship, according to my ideas. The feeling that I 
have is that if you decide you must go into preparedness, that you go 
about it slowly, and that you study it, and tnat you take the best 
there is to be had, and that you put such checks upon it, and upon the 

Fropaganda of the officers as will prevent us from getting militaristic, 
think when you consider the different attitude of the service to-day 
toward these things and 'what it was prior to 1898, you must admit 
that we have some ground for uneasiness. 

May I just remind you that Maj. Gen. Wotherspoon, when he retired 
as Chief of Staff of the Army a year ago last December, was given a 
great dinner here by the two or three hundred Army officers stationed 
here, who wished to say farewell to him on his retirement to the 
retired list, and what did he say to those officers who were assembled 
there? He said, **I can give you no more solemn warning than to 
beg of you to keep away from the Halls of Congress and leave legis- 
lation alone." Those are my words, but that was in substance what 
he said. 

Senator Weeks. You do not think that our financial preparedness 
was due to the Federal reserve ftct, do you ? 

Mr. ViLLAUi). It had not gone into cflFcct at that time. But it led 
up to a condition that had influenced public sentiment. I think that 
came just in the nick of time. 1 think its going into effect immediately 
afterwards was very helpful; do you not? 

Senator Weeks. I think the Aldrich-Vreeland act had the entire 
effect at that time. My own judgment is that the Federal reserve 
act— which I am a supporter of, as perhaps you know — had very 
little to do with that preparation. 

Mr. ViLLARD. We had been working up to this thing for a period 
of years, had we not? 

Senator Weeks. Oh, yes; you are quite right about that. 

Mr. ViLLARD. You did it not in the excitement of a panic. 

Senator Weeks. We never would have done it if it had not been for 
the* panics, and they drove us to it finally. 

Senator Warren. The panics of the past; yes. 
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Mr. ViLLARD. You are having a panic now on national prepared- 
ness. If you are going to legislate on this matter, as I hope you are 
not, we ask that you go at it in exactly the same way, deliberately 
and carefully considering, and not building on a found.ation which is 
not sound. 

Senator Weeks. You try to trust us for that. 

Mr. ViLLARD. Senator Newlands has proposed a joint commission 
tx) study the whole thing from the point of view that I presume you 
have not been able to study it from, namely, from the point of view 
of the whole thing — the Navy, the Army, and the coast defense. 

Senator Warren. He has asked that at a time when the committees 
of the House and Senate are in session, when our duties are about all 
we can handle. 

Mr. ViLLARD. Yes, sir; I appreciate that. 

(Thereupon, at 4.35 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 
tomorrow, Thursday, February 3, 1916, at 2 o'clock p. m.) 
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iratmBHAt, FESBtrABY S. 1916. 



United States Senate, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washington J D. C. 

The committee met, at the expiration of the recess, at 2 o'clock 
p. m., Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF BBIO. GEN. CLASEKCE B. EDWABDS, UNITED 

STATES ABMT. 

The Chairman. Gen. Edwards, will you give to the stenographer 
your name, rank, and present tour of duty ? 

Gen. Edwards. C. K. Edwards, brigadier general. United States 
Anny; at present in command of the United States troops in the 
Canal Zone. 

The Chairman. Tliis committee has had under consideration for 
some time the question of reorganization of the ^Vrmy and kindred 
subjects, and I assume that 3 ou have read the bills and know what 
the committee is considering. We should be pleased to hear from 
you in any way you may care to discuss the suDJect. 

Gen. Edwards. Senator, I should be very glad to give my views. 
I have only just arrived here, and unfortunately I have not been able 
to read all of the various bills through, nor have I been able to read 
the hearings; I have just glanced at one or two. 

The Chairman. Were you ever called upon at any time by the 
War Department to give a statement of your views on the sufeject ? 

Gen. Edwards. I was, sir. 

The Chairman. It might be well if you coidd give us that, if you 
have it. 

Gen. Edwards. All right, sir. I can submit it. I was called upon, 
as were all the other general officers to present my views upon the 
organization of the Arny and the preparations for the doiense of 
the United States, and 1 have such report that fully comprehends 
my views as to the proposed organization. I think the date of that 
report was May 1. 

Senator Catron. May 1, last year? 

Gen. Edwards. Of last year, sir. I shall be glad to submit it as 
now comprehending my views, and I should like to emphasize por- 
tions of it that I think are necessary, and to mention specially the 
evolution that has taken place since I made that report. 

I should like to state, like any other officer of ecjual service and 
^e — and I have served some 36 years as an officer — that I have always 
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felt that the most essential thing for the defense of our country and 
its economic uplift was the universal citizenship training of the 
youth. I felt tnat it was possibly a visionary ideal in that, when, 
like other officers, I have trembled for the safety of this country, 
knowing its absolute unpreparedness, I have felt that nothing but 
a national disaster which was sure to come would ever make us fully 
awake to the absolute necessity of this citizenship training. So, 
being away for three years, I come back with a perfect defight to 
see tne attention and need that is given to that proposition. 

I believe that nothing in the world could contribute more to the 
economic uplift and w3l-being of this country, irrespective of its 
admitted military advantages, than such a system oi training. I 
believe it is the most democratic act that could be passed in the 
interest of preparedness. I believe that the expense would be 
justified by the lessening of crime and the bettering of morals and 
the improvement of sanitation and sanitary conditions^ I believe 
the essential principle of it is that manhood suffrage means manhood 
obligations, and if that principle obtains no man however wealthy 
pan hire a substitute to protect his life or be killed in his stead, and 
that nothing would be better for the Government. 

Any amount of arguments might be mentioned in advocacy of this 
measure; and I trust that the agitation wiU go on. I understand that 
you, Senator, have introduced a bill embodying these principles, 
and I think it is most important legislation, and I think it is the 
only real solution, considering the menace that is beiore us. 

In the meantime, something has got to be done. Were this uni- 
versal citizenship training to m>tain, all the fancied objections to its 
inauguration would be wiped away in a year's time, and I am sure 
it would be successful. But, however, as I say, something in the 
meantime must be done, and the first thing to approach is the organ- 
ization of. the Regidar Army, putting it on a sound basis, and the 
using of the plant for training and for turning out reserves. I know 
enough about your bill, Senator, and your reorganization of the 
Army, to indorse its provisions. 

The Chairman. That is, the one I proposed ? 

Gen. Edwards. The one which proposed organizing divisions of 
the Regular Army. My plan that you direct me to submit, will 
show that I am in accord with most of its provisions. My plan pro- 
vides for seven divisions, four at home, tnree in the outlying pos- 
sessions; a division reinforced with Coast Artillery in Panama, 
giving about 25,000 men. 

Senator du Pont. General, when vou speak of divisions, of course, 
that is exclusive of the Coast Artillery? 

Gen. Edwards. Exclusive of the Coast Artillery and the Cavalry 
divisions. 

Senator du Pont. That is what I supposed. 

Gen. Edwards. In Panama I would recommend at least 25,000 
men as the irreducible minimum for safety. 

Senator du Pont. How many of those would be Coast Artillery i 

Gen. EnwARDS. There would be 21 batteries. That would make 
probably about 3,000 men. The division would be 22,000 strong, 
plus an additional, regiment of Field Artillery of heavier calibers, 
with t}ie. prinifi^'yarm, the excellent 4.7 field gun. I would put at 
least a division in Hawaii, and then I would assign a division lor the 
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Philippines and Guaifi. That absorbs 27 regiments of Infantry and 
the largest proportion of Field Artillery, Cavalry, Coast Artillery, 
and the technical troops. 

Senator du Pont. General, speaking of the largest proportion of 
Field Artillery, how many field guns, in your opinion, should there be 
to a thousand muskets in a wefl-balanced railitarv force? 

Gen. Edwards. I would hope to get five per thousand. 

Senator du Pont. That is rather low, from the experience of the 
European war, is it not ? 

Gen. Edwards. I would like more. 

Senator du Pont. At least five ? 

Gen. Edwards. I would like to have at least five. 

Senator Catron. What do you think would be the most effective 
number if you could get what you wanted ? 

Gen. Edwards. From the lessons of the European war, I think six 
or seven would not be an excessive number. 

Senator du Pont. General, do you not think that, in view of the 
fact that the militia, if called on, must largely consist of Infantry, 
that our regular Field Artillery should be in larger proportion to the 
thousand muskets? Because, naturally, the militia have compara- 
tively few field batteries, and there woiild be difficulty about their 
horses, you know. 

Gen. Edwards. Senator, I would like to answer that question as 
I come along by giving my views of the disposition of the militia. I 
think it wfU come in there better than in any other way. 

This scheme that is comprehended in this report that you ask me 
to submit will show that I advocate a system of reserves to equal in 
six years the strength of my proposed Kegular Army. The scheme 
provided for their localization, their paper mobilization, the ease 
with which the reservists are kept track of, and their complete pro- 
visional organization. 

garrisons of our Ol'TI.YIN(} POSSKSSIOXS. 

The possessions hero coiisidert'd aro Alaska, the Philippines, the 
Canal ^one, the Hawaiian Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, and Guan- 
tanamo. In some degri»o in all oases and in a trreat dccrreo in some 
cases our national defense ('dofenso of tho homeland) is dependent 
upon the defense of th(»se ])ossi»-^sions. To each of them the s^eneral 
nile is applicable tliat it should be adequatf^ly garrisoned at all times 
for defense or else left wholly undefended. Any intermediate course 
represents weakness and waste. The military reinforcement or any 
of them involved in any giv(Mi war after war has become a fact must 
be accepted as so improbable as to be beyond consideration. It is 
important then that the necessary garrisons be determined accurately 
and thereafter maintained comphMe at all times. And in none of 
them should fixed guns and defensive works be instaUed unless these 
are to be accompanied or immediately followed by sufficient mobile 
troops for their complete defense. 

I nave been stationed for considerable i)eriods in the Philippines, 
Oahu, and Panama under conditions that have made the study of 
their defense a necessity. I have been conn(»cted witli nearly all of 
the possessions named in a way that made familiarity with them ^ 
part of my duty. I have personaUy visited all of them exf^ept 
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Alaska. My recommendations for their garrisons are based utxm 
direct knowledge and carefiil study, but they are supported as well by 
the judgment of every quaUfied ooserver who has had opportunity to 
fitud.y the matter directly and with whom I have been able to consult. 

Considering the possessions separately in the order named, I recom- 
mend permanent garrisons as follows: 

Alaska: No garrison; for the present no land defense. This is not 
because Alaska presents no mihtary problem or is not seriously 
important to our national defense and not a tempting prize in itself to 
an enemy, but because under the general rule laid down anything less 
than complete defense will be complete waste, and tho maintenance 
there in peace of a sufficient arniy for complete defense must be con- 
sidered out of the question. The railroad construction now in 
progress and the development of its coal and copper resources will 
eventually make the garrisoning of Alaska, at least to the extent of a 
securely defended base there, a necessity, but with our more pressing 
needs elsewhere this nmst be neglected for the present. 

Senator du Pont. General, could you tell us how large the Phil- 
ippine Constabulary is ? 

Gen. Edwards. I have not hud anything to do with them for three 
years. I think it is about 5,000 troops now. 

Senator Warren. It never exceeded 7,000? 

Senator du Pont. That is, the Philippine Scouts? 

Gen. Edwards. The Philippine Scouts, 5,000; and the Philippine 
Constabulary used to be 7,000. I recommended to Secretary Dick- 
inson, when I last accompanied him there in 1910 or 1911 — I strongly 
urged the combination of those two forces. As I recall, I showed 
that a million dollars wDuld be saved by the United States. I showed 
that the constabulfiry was a fine mobile force; they did not have im- 
pedimenta, and their value as scouts was enhanced. Combining them 
with the scouts, you would have a concrete insular arm, which would 
be a reserve to the Regular Army. At the same time I advocated 
that the commanding general in the Philij^pine Islands be a member 
of the Philippine Commission, having to do with the defense of the 
islands. I think both forces would be better, and I think the ex- 
pense would be much less. 

Senator Warren. Do you happen to remember as to the Moros, 
whether they are in the constabularv' or the scouts, or both ? 

Gen. Edwards. Both. 

Senator Warren. They are known ks Filipinos, although a distinct 
people ? 

Gren. Fdwards. Yes, sir. 

Senator dv Pont. There are 10,000 Philip])ine Scouts? 

Gen. Edwards. Fifty-two companies, I think. 

Senator or Pont. Seven thousand authorized by law ? 

Gen. Edwards. I think that we got a total force, which I thought 
was adequate, of 8,000 men. 

Senatcw du Pont. Both combined ? 

Gen. Edwards. Both combined. 

Senator pu Pont. You would organize this force as a regiment ? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes ; I thinkso. I call it an insular army. I would 
make it very elastic and I would leave it to the commending general 
there, who was responsible to the Government and the commission, 
Cor the defense of tne islands. It recognizoe the siMBe thing that 4to 
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EJnglish have found an excellent thing; that is, the comprehension 
into the governing body of all the various elements. It eliminates 
friction. 

Senator Catron. How is this Philippine Constabidary ? 

Gen. Edwards. They are excellent troops, sir. 

Sonitor Catron. How are they organized? 

Gen. Edwards. They are a OTeat deal like the Marine Corps organ- 
zation. It lies with the chief of constabulary, with the consent of 
the Secretary, under whom he is serving, to determine the strength, 
and they are a very mobUe force in that they livo on the country and 
have a certain allowance for their rations. They are not loaded 
down with impedimenta, and they fulfill their neecis. They do have 
posse comitatus status, and they do exercise police duties, and they 
are especially valuable in puttuig into effect quarantine measures 
and otner civil measures. 

Senator Catron. Are they in regiments, battalions, and divisions? 

Gon. Edwards. Districts, as a rule, and they serve under a district 
commander. 

Senator Catron. What kind and grade or rank of officers do they 
have i 

Gen. Edwards. They have very few Filipinos. The way we 
organized the force was that we took Army officers, four of them — 
a brigadier general and throe colonels — and then we took some excel- 
lent volunteers, and one of them finally reached the rank of colonel. 
There are only one or two now, I believe. Then the insular bureau 
went to all these colleges at which there were officers and asked them 
to nominate men that they would recommend, and we made them 
at the time third lieutenants. They had the small salary of 
$900 a year, and we put them into a finishing school when wo got them 
there. I say to you gentlemen that they wore as fine a lot of y^oung 
men as I have seen anjrwhere. 

It is of interest only in showing how we could got r(»sorve officers 
and officers of volunteers. The soivice of many of those mon has boon 
so brilliant, and some of thorn on account of the lack of career in the 
constabulary, that they have boon transferred over, after exami- 
nation, into lieutenants of tho Tl(^f]:ular Army, and thoy make as 
fine officoi's as we have. 

The Chairman. Are thoy nativ(»s? 

Gen. Edwards. No: thoy are Amorioans. \Mionovor a native is 
efficient they cover him into it, and a great many natives are in there. 
I have lost touch; I have boon away so long. 

Senator dv Pont. A groat many negroes were discliarged wlio were 
over there, were they not ? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir. 

Senator du Pont. It was the discharged soldiers of the colored 
troops who stayed there ^ 

Gen. Edwards. No, sir; it was the white noncommissioned olficers 
who were promoted into the scouts. 

Senator Catron. They have a full complement of ()ffieei*s for a full 
company, up to a captain t 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir. I think they no longer have the third 
lieutenants. Thoy just have the first and second lieutenants. 

The PhiUppines: The military problem in the Philippines and their 
place in our national defense are not dissimilar to Alaska. Their 
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coinplete defense, even so far as a sufficient and practical naval base 
is concerned is impossible without the presence of a force greater 
than we can now maintain there. In the event of war involving 
them we must expect them to permit their occupation by the enemy, 
if he so desires, and to leave their final status to be settled in the 
treaty of peace. There is another phase, however, of the Phihppine 
situation. The presence of a reasonable force is desired for moral 
effect. As a base of supply in peace the Phihppines have proved 
their worth both to the Army and the Navv. Having troops there, 
it must be expected in the event of war that they will make such 
resistance as possible. The existing plan contemplates their final 
withdrawal to Corregidor, which is being prepared accordingly to 
withstand siege operations. Held thus, moreover, Corregidor can 
probably for the time being prevent the occupation of the Manila 
roadstead by the enemy's fleet, and keep it open for our own in the 
event of its arrival during the war. In view of all the conditions thus 
presented I recommend the continuance there of a garrison practically 
as now maintained. I suggest, however, that one squadron of Cav- 
alry be withdrawn and the remaining squadrons mounted on native 
ponies. Neither in the Philippines nor in any of the outlying pos- 
sessions considered can Cavafry ever act or be required to act in its 
historical r6le. As moimted Infantry it can seive an important 
purpose. 

In addition to the iVmerican garrison there are now 52 companies 
of Philippine Scouts. I believe that these should be combined with 
the Philippine Constabulary as an insular force for police as well as 
military purposes. If this is done the commanding general of the 
Phihppine Department should be made by law an officer of the local 

f;overnment in charge of the police and defense of the islands. This 
orce would then be available and certainly be necessary for the final 
defense of Corregidor. 

Canal Zone: 1 he importance of the Panama Canal in our svstem of 
national defense can not be overestimated. Its protection should be 
absolute. Heavy, fixed guns, no matter how many or large, can 
never do this al()ni\ Witliout sufficient mobile troops to defend the 
canal here from land attack the guns already mounted arc not merely 
a weakness, they are a positive danger to us in the event of war. 
In my judgment, the present mobile garrison, and the garrison con- 
templated by all existmg plans known to us, are deficient and in the 
face of a determined attack can never serve the purpose expect^ of 
them. The minimum garrison recommended is shown in the table 
which follows this discussion. 

There is a more or less prevalent behef that the jmigle of the Canal 
Zone will prove, in the event of war involving attack on the canal, a 
military factor in our favor through the difficulties an enemy will 
encounter in making his way through it. I am convinced, and all 
officers here who have reconnoit^rea the surrounding country agree 
with me, that the idea that the jungle wiU prove a greater handi- 
cap to an advancing enemy than to our defending troops must be 
discarded. I beheve, indeed, in case of an enemy's advance on the 
eanal even through the country where the jungle is thickest, that 
the cover thereby afforded him would far more than compensate him 
for the difficulties of cutting his way through. Efficient mobile 
defense of the canal must even tuaUy demand throughout the zone 
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a road and trail system that will permit thorough reconnoissance and 
prompt and free communication and movement by the defending 
mobile troops. But this is far from all. At a distance of from 7 to 
20 miles from the axis of the canal on the Pacific side the country 
is not only free from jungle and the ordinary tropical growths, but 
it is as open as are ports of New Mexico ana Lower California. 
There an enemy is offered every facility for landing mobile forces 
and reaching by easy marches the vitals of the canal — the Miraflores 
and Pedro Miguel Locks. The most casual reflection by any military 
student familiar with the facts should show that we must never let 
an enemy approach within 10 miles of the locks if we are to save the 
canal. The only way an enemy's attack in this region could be effec- 
tively met would be through a well-devised system of information 
that would permit opposition, first, at the point of landing and there- 
after, if driven back, tnrough the successive occupations of positions 
selected in advance for the advantage they would offer to the defend- 
ing troops. That is the most practicable lino of attack for an enemy 
on the Pacific side, and in the military problem it presents the 
jungle is in nowise involved. 

^nator du Pont. Is there any jungle on United States territory? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes: and beyond the zone limits, also, some of it. 

In another way the Canol Zone presents a situation not found in the 
same degree in any other of our overseas possessions. The canal is 
the sole reason for the political existence of the zone itself. The 
strip of territory which constitutes the zone has no other purpose 
than to insure tne efTicient operation and defense of the cansl. By 
act of Congress its lands have been oxproprij t?d and the zone depop- 
ulated. Outside of the hotel for tourists and visitors ? t each terminal 
of the canal no one can live in the zone except the troops and the 
employees of the United States. The contemplr.ted permanent 
force of these civil employees is from 2,000 to 2,500 waites and 10,000 
blacks. Thev and tlieir families may be counted as the permanent 
population of the zone. Their occupation is dependei t upon tlie con- 
tinued operation of the canal and their weifore and the welfare of 
their families upon its successful defense in ci:8c of attack. In the 
event of war likely to involve the canal, indeed, it i-^ probable that 
manj of them would volunteer for and be mustered i ito the military 
service of the United States. If so, it would appetj- wise to insure 
)reparation for this emergency by training those ] liysiodly fit as 
ar as practicable in advance of the need trr their ^o^vices. I rec- 
ommend legislation, therefore, that shall re(iuire rll male civiUan 
employees of the canal of suitable i^ge and pliysical c nuiition to obli- 
gate themselves, as a condition of their emp]<)\Tnent, to volunteer for 
military service in defense of the canal in trie event of einergei'cy de- 
manding them; and in preparation for this to offer themselves for a 
period of at least two months training durirg the first two years of 
their employment and thereafter for 10 days each year. The volun- 
teer force, it provided, would not take the place of tne regular garrison 
proposed, nor make anyreduction in myestmiateof the regular garrison 
required for the defense of the canal. Wholly or in part it would 
merely supplement this force in time of serious emergency. 

Senator Beckham. Why is it that the}^ can not live in the zone ? 

Gen. Edwards. Because of an act of Congress. 
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Senator Catron. You suggest, I belieye, that those people are all 
employees on the canal, drawmg some kind of pay or salary, are they 
not ? ^ 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir; a salary which is at least 25 per c^nt 
higher than they canjget in this coxmtry. 

Senator Catron. Ii they should volunteer and should be drilled 
two months of the year, would you have their pay go on all the same? 

Gen. Edwards. I never worked out the d!etai£ of the plan, sir. 
The canal is verj generous with leaves of absence there. They find it 
economicollv wise to keep up a man's health and vigor. My propo- 
sition would be to extend that leave of absence along, I think, for a 
couple of years, to use that part of their leave for the military train- 
ing that is necessary. As I recall it, there are some 600 old soldiers, 
excellent men, now serving as civilians on the canal. 

The Chairman. Civil War veterans ? 

Gen. Edwards. No, sir; discharged soldiers from' the Re^ar 
Army and the Navy; and they occupy very important positions. 
They show a good deal of patriotism and interest, and they rather 
advocate this extra obligation. I go so far as to state that every 
man on that canal, other than visitors, should owe that obligation to 
the United States. Either he should be an officer or enlisted man in 
the Regular Army or he should be an officer or enlisted man of the 
Regular Army reserves, and that would be conditioned or contingent 
upon his remaining there. The Army has to go there. These oth^ 
men do not have to go there, and it should bo a condition of their con- 
tract, because they arc given 25 per cent more pay in their positions 
than they could get in the United States; which is not true of the 
Army. They get no foreign service pay whatever, and the condi- 
tions there are c^uite as onerous as they are in the Philippines, where 
that consideration is ffiven them. 

Hawaiian Islands: What I have said above in raspect to the im^ 
portance of the Canal Zone in any system of national defense and the 
necessity for providing complete protection applies with equal force 
and almost word for word to Oahu. The existing and contemplated 
garrison is seriously ileficient in strength and the guns now emplaced 
are a danger to us imtil supporttnl by sufficient mobile troops. 

In a lesser degree Oahu presents a condition not unrelated to the 
situation on the Canal Zone. Many civilians are living there in peace 
and contentment duo to the fact that the island is under the American 
flag and that a considerable garrison of American troops is there 
maintained. The right of the United States to the servict* of every 
such qualified civilian in war is undoubted. I believe, therefore, that 
every American citizen there who is physically sound and of mihtary 
age should be required to render military service in the islands in the 
event of war, and that legislative autnority should provide at the 
same time for the enlistment of friendly aliens who may volunteer in 
the time of emergency. In this event opportunity should be afforded 
for training for periods no gi*eater than those suggested above for the 
Canal Zone. 

Senator du Pont. You mentioned danger. I ask this question, 
80 that it may be clearly understood by a nonmihtary mind. You 
mean, I presume, that this danger consists in that you would lose 
those guns and they would be used against you? 
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Gen. Edwabds. Surely; and it would make it just so much harder 
for us to capture the place. It is just like the situation in Los Angeles 
to-day. 

Existing official plans do not include Guam as a link in our 
chain of defenses. I believe that it should be so included, and 
that recent events in the Pacific have shown this beyond question. 
Its defense I think would be comparatively easy. And with the 
Panama Canal, Oahu (Hawaiian Islands), and Guam seciu'ely held, 
our own western coast would have better defense from attack from a 
Pacific power than any number of harbor defenses on our own coast 
could ever hope to provide. 

Senator du rONT. Is Guam garrisoned by the Navy or the Marine 
Corp? 

Gren. Edwabds. It is not garrisoned at all; it is under the Navy's 
control. They used to have a few marines tliere, but they have been 
taken away. 

Senator du Pont. So they do not have any garrison at all ? 

General Edwakds. The l^avy, I find, is pretty near a unit in the 
belief that Guam is the most important base on account of its 
location. 

Senator Cateon. It has a good harbor, ha.s it not i 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir; they say it is a very good harbor. I am 
not very wise about that. I understand it is a very good harbor and 
it is very easily defended. 

Senator du Font. Are there any fortifications thero of any kind ? 

Gen. Edwards. No, sir. 

Senator du Pont. It is entirely unfortified ( 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir; it is the place, you know, in the Spanish- 
American War, where that commanding officer came out when he was 
attacked and said that lie was sorry that he coidd not return the 
salute. 

In regard to Porto Rico : Without a naval bas(> and without fortifica- 
tions Porto Rico raises no problem of moment: and wiih a baso main- 
tained elsewhere in the sjimo vicinity — Guantanamo- it may for the 
present at least be neglectod. No mobile force can therefore be re- 
garded as a military necessity. There is maintained there now tho Porto 
Rico Regiment of two batttilions of native troops. Tliis regiment has 
fulfilled such important functions in our development of the* island 
and is an institution in which the islanders take such just pv'ulc that 
I should hesitate to recommend its clisbandnKMit, even were tliere no 
military reasons for its cxistcnc^e. But I tliink such reason can be 
found. If a proper reserve system he established and its principles 
applied to the Porto Rico Regiment, it woidd be possible within a 
few years, with the third active battalion added to the existing regi- 
ment, to organize two reserve regiments with which the active regi- 
ment eoidd, in an emergency, be immediately mobilized as a brigade. 
While not definitely to be counted upon, under certain conditions of 
attaok this brigade might be thrown promptly either into Guanta- 
namo or the Canal Zone to supplement the garrison there. If this 
plan be adopted in its entirety, 1 recommend therefore that the third 
oattalion be added to this regiment and that thereafter one battalion, 
changed at proper intervals, be kept always on duty in the Canal Zone. 

Senator du Pont. Have you any personal knowledge of those two 
battalions of Porto Rican troops ? 
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Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir. 

Senator du Pont. What kind of troops are they ? 

Gen. Edwabds. Excellent. 

Senator du Pont. In your opinion would it be wise not only to 
increase those two battalions to a regiment, but to have a Porto 
Porto Rican brigade, about three regiments ? 

Gen. Edwards. I think it would be a good idea to do that. They 
could be sent to the Panama Canal if we did not want them there. 

Senator du Pont. That is what I have contended. 

Gen. Edwards. It is a very good idea, Senator, also to put a bat- 
tery of artillery down there. 

Senator du Pont. Yes; it ought to be there. 

Senator Catron. Have we any coast defenses around San Juant 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir, right at San Juan; but they are not reUed 
upon in the problem of defense. 

Senator Catron. Do we need any soldiers there in Porto Rico in 
charge of the heavy artiUery ? 

Gen. Edwards. Just in chaise of the heavy artillery; there is 
no coast artillery there. 

Senator du Pont. There would be no trouble, would there. General, 
in raising, right in the islands, enough men to keep three regiments 
full? 

Gen. Edwards. I think not. It is the most overpopulated piece 
of ^ound under the American flag. I do not think there is any 
doiiDt about that. 

I might digress here. I think future study will pick out Samana 
Bay, on the northeastern part of Santo Dommgo, close to the Culebra 
Island, as the most excellent advance base, havmg in view the defense 
of Panama and of Key West, that there is anywnere. 

The Chairman. It has been asserted and denied that Great Britain 
has a naval base and also has fortifications on some of these islands 
of the West Indies. Do you know whether that is true ? 

Gen. Edwards. I do not know, sir. I know that they have got 
Bermuda and they have Jamaica, large bases right off our shores. 

The Chairman. You do not know whether they are fortified ? 

Gen. Edwards. Oh, they are fortified. 

The Chairman. Do they keep garrisons there ? 

Gen. Edwards, Yes, sir; big garrisons there. 

The Chairman. That is what I wanted to Imow. 

Gen. Edwards. Oh, yes; they are using it as a point of refuge and 
supply for their cruisers now operating from the Canal Zone up. 

Kef erring to Samana Bay: It you take the trade map of the world 
it shows that if is on the line of any raiding force that would menace 
the Atlantic end of the canal. It can take our entire fleet. It is 
the easiest defended harbor in the West Indies. I have been there, 
and all I am recommending is that consideration should be given it. 
GufiSitanamo is a nice driU ground for a fleet, but it presents for 
defense the same difficulty that Olongapo does over in thePhilippine 
Islands. It would take such a vast amount of mobile troops to de- 
fend the heights in the rear of it which cotdd be app^roadied that I 
do not believe anybody in the Army or the Naw will advocate its 
fortification. We started to fortify it and that feature of the case 
came up and our fortifications were taken away. 
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If Samana Bay should be made our naval base, there is no reason^ 
under the present conditions, that the Santo Domingo Government 
would not turn it over to us. Culebra Island, right near Porto RicO| 
is an excellent base for destroyers. Then would come up bhe question 
that you advance, Col, du Pont, in that a brigade of mobile troops, 
with artillery, would be the solution of that point. That is what t 
was trying to bring out. • 

Senator Catron. How far is it from Guantanamo to Panama! 

Gen. Edwards. It reqi-ires three days' steaming from Guantanamo 
to Panama. 

Senator Catron. How long from Porto Rico — the same distance, 
or a Uttle less ? 

Gen. Edwards. A little less; yes, sir. 

Senator Catron. Two and a half days, I suppose ? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir. 

As to Guantanamo: So far as known to me, present plans contem- 
plate the defense of this base by naval means alone. 

Our plans for harbor defense for the entire country and its outlying 
possessions should be given the* most exacting revisions. Existing 
fortifications cover many placets where no i)ossible enemy would 
attack' places liable to attack are covered by works improperly 
locatea and improperly armed. All these useless fortifications 
should be abandoned; obsolete armament should bo scrapped; and 
such important centers as are finally and properly selected lor defense 
should oe fortified and armed against ootn sea and land attack. 
Unless fortified and armed against both, they should be fortified 
against neither. 

There are only a few of the centers on the homeland. We can 
not, under present conditions, hope to prevent an enemy securing 
some base on our shores provided he is strong enough to land his 
forces in the face of such mobile troops as wc can throw against him. 
It is of present importance, then, only to assure ourselves that the 
base secured by him will not be disastrous to us. The capture of 
New York, Philadelphia, or Boston might very obviously force the 
United States to immediate peace. Tlie capture of Motile or Gal- 
veston, even New Orleans or Los Angeles, would not have the same 
effect. 

Important harbors and cities like Boston, New York, and Wash- 
ington on the east coast should then be put as far as possible beyond 
the thought of capture. All others should be left undefended so 
far as permanent works arc concerned and left to other known means 
of defense when the emergency shall arise. In my judgment, and in 
the judgment of competent artillery officers themselves, there should 
under present conditions be no permanent works on the Atlantic 
coast south of the mouth of the Chesapeake. On the Pacific coast 
only San Francisco and the Columbia River and Puget Sound region 
should bo defended; but these should be completely defended. San 
Francisco affords perhaps one of the best illustratons we have of the 
folly of harbor defenses unaccompanied by land defenses of the 
same region. 

It is conceivable of course that, left undefended, Los Angeles might 
be occupied by the enemy. Speaking broadly, if an enemy must 
land on our Pacific coast, he could not fuid probably a better place 
for our purpose than this. Furthermore, with the Canal Zone, Oahu, 
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and Guam properly held br us, Los Asif^eles would ha^<ir a belter 
defenae thaii any number of gims mounted ou the Cdif oitilA eoMi 
could possibly give her. Afid in any event moTOiting^ and xHaftrtingf 
hea^ guns will never alone save Los Angefes from capttir^. But 
JH»t so much does she ofler a mcffe tempting piize to a pos^ble enetky 
strong enough in mobile troops to take her, since by so nmch would 
she be the more easily held by them against recapture by us. 

The fact th^ with the Canal Zone, Oahu, ard GuaaB^ secttrely held, 
a poix^ like Los Angeles on our Pacific coas^ is better defended than 
by guns at her own harbor mouth, shows plainly the difference 
between the defense of our outlying and distant bases and the 
defense of those homeland. Readiness at all times for cmnplete 
defense of these places is essential- to defense at home. Whatever 
fixed defenses are necessary in them should be installed and fully 
manned, but a^ain only wnen the mobile troops equally essential 
to their troops nave been- provided. 

My recommendation, th^efore, is that a study rawy be made, and 
that it be completed in the shortest time, as all tEe facts are available, 
and the study should be made by the Army, which is composed of the 
mobile army, and the Coast Artillery, and the Navy. Many plans 
evolved witnout the voice of these three factors can be attacked, and 
I think that all arms of the service should participate. I th^efore 
recommend that just as many Coast Artillery companies in excess 
of those we now have should be given on the report of the concltision 
of such a study. 

The canal coast artillery emplacement I think is one of the most 
magnificent things I have ever seen. The generosity of Congress is 
certainly appreciated in this defense. There will be 12 companies of 
Coast Artillery shortly there, and it is the purpose of the War Depart- 
ment to put 21 in toto, and with a few additions, it is going to oe as 
fine an emplacement, I think, as exists under the American flag. 

Now comes up the important subject of the militia. I wrote this 
report on May 1, and as that part relating to militia is just a page 
and a half I might read it. 

Strength: It is recommended that the strength of the various or- 

fanizations of the militia remain at the minimum at present prescribed 
y law. 

If this minimum strength be increased, the present diffictdty of 
recruiting will be multiplied and will make it a burden too great for 
the time that can be spared bv the average officer of the miUtia. 
With the time at his disposal, the present size of organizations is as 
great as the average officer of militia can effectively command and 
train. Armory accommodations throughout the country are based 
on the present minimum strength of organizations, and their remod- 
eling to meet the demands of larger units wotild entail great expense. 

Ofganization: It is recommended that the oi^anization of the 
militia remain as now prescribed by law, with the proviso that every 
effort be made to maintain its various arms in the same proportions 
as those of the regular, reserve and volunteer forces suggested in this 
report. Under the plan outhnod hereafter, the organization of the 
higher units would not aflfect Federal use of the militia, while this 
organization would co itiuue to be of importance in the matter of 
State control and administration. 

Reserve: No reserve system for the mihtia is recommended. 
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Senator w Pont. We have had a iitimber of militia officers here 
within the last few days, and tbev seemed to think— notably, the adjti^ 
tants general of the different States — that they would ne able to 
inaugurate in their States a system of militia reserves oonsisting of 

Feopie who had served their time, and that it was perfectly feasinle. 
t seems to me if the States can do it, it is a good pla)\ 

Gen. Edwards. I do not believe ^o, Senator. If X may, I will just 
finish this next pa^e, and then I will speak to you about it and you 
will see then why I say that. 

In this connection, these stubborn facts must be recognized: (1) 
The militia is first and always a State force; (2) under the Constitu- 
tion, it can not be employed for Federal purposes beyond the bound- 
aries of the United States except after a complete change of its iden- 
tity from mUitia to volunteers; and (3) the requirements of service in 
the militia and in the volunteers differ radically. 

Thousands of men are able to reconcile their physical condition, 
their business and family relations with the demands of service in the 
miUtia, and are thus enabled to gratify a laudable desire for military 
service; whereas, any obligations to comply with the demands of 
volunteer service which takes thom away from touch with personal 
and business interests proves not only a serious embarrassment, but 
in many cases a real and tangible obstacle. 

For these reasons the militia can not be reckoned upon with suffi- 
cient certainty to permit of its organization in advance into units 
capablo of rapid and complete mobilization. 

Organization in its minutest detail is the first essential to modem 
civilization. Hence, as an element in the organization of mobilizable 
forces, the militia must be disregarded. 

However, there remains a large field in wliich the militia may be 
of the greatest value in the matter of national defense. The mditia 
is a machine capable of imparting, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, the elements of military training to a large number of men, 
fostering patriotism, and spreading throughout the country" a desirable 
military spirit and of thus contributijig materially to the building up 
of an army of partially-trained citizenry. For this purpose, it should 
be used both m time of peace and in \var for the training of future 
volunteers. It should be maintained at all times at its highest 
possible standard of efficiency — not as an unorganized, tentative, 
volunteer force, but as a highly organized feeder to a properly organ- 
ized volunteer force. 

Such an arrangement is easily effected without further legislative 
change with regard to the militia. It requires no change in either 
strength or organization. Under existing law it is possible to lend to 
the militia all necessary financial and professional assistance. Noth- 
ing further is required but to carry the hiw into full effect by the 
detail of an officer of the Regular Anny of suitable rank to each regi- 
ment or its equivalent to take a(*tive charge of tlie instruction and 
training of its units. 

By means of this instruction and training, its officers and men should 
be given every opportunity and assistance to qualify themselves for 
commissioned and noncommissioned rank in the volunteer organiza- 
tion hereafter proposed. As fast as they are able to qualify by passing 
a standard, practical examination, they should be appointed and 
assigned to the units of this volunteer organization. Such appoint- 
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ment and assignment would have no effect upon their status as militia- 
men until the actual mobilization of the volunteers in case of war. 

On the issuance of orders for the mobilization of the volunteers the 
mihtiamen assigned thereto would at once join their organizations 
and take up the work of organizing and trainmg. The mlTitia organ- 
izations, with the remaining men who for ^ood and sufficient reasons 
are unable to volunteer, would remain mtact in their respective 
States and become the active recruiting and training force for the 
State's quota of volunteers. When this work has been completed, 
these organizations could be further used as a recruiting and training 
force for the Army at large or for the recruiting and training of a 
second volunteer force. 

By such an arrangement those who desire to volunteer in the event 
of war are provided with the means of doing so imder the most favor- 
able circumstances, viz: They are enabled and assisted to prepare 
themselves in time of peace lor, and to receive appointment to the 
highest volunteer rank they are capable of exercising, without resort 
to poUtic 1 or other influence. On the other hand, those who for any 
reason may find it inadvisable to volunteer may, without incon- 
venience or embarrassment, remain at home and give excellent and 
individui 1 sendee in recruiting end training. 

In addition to providing a means whereby the mihtia naay be 
utilized for the greatest good of the country at large and with the 
least interference with State coiitrol and the interests of the individual 
militiaman, this plan creates a permanent naachine for recruiting and 
training in time of war — sometning for which no provision has ever 
heretofore been made in this country. The advantage of this to us 
will be shown better when the subject of organizing our volunteers is 
reached. 

Now, gentlemen, I have not had a chance, being away so long, to 
go into this matter, but I find a critical situation here, which is due 
to the agitation of the so-called federalization of the raHitia. I 
bebeve that there are excellent men in the mihtia. I beUeve many 
of them desire to make it a life service. I think there is only one 
solution of this thing, and that is taking them over — ^body, baggd^e, 
armories, plants, and everything else — from the State, letting the 
State retain so much of the plant or. the armory ss they need, and 
so many members of the militia as desire to be dischai^^ed or to remain 
in the constabuliry or the old constitutional mHitia of the State, and 
giving to us the rest of them, which might be covered into what I 
understand has been advanced, a continental army, or whatever 
Federal force Congress should org nize after the Regular iVrmy and 
the reserves were obtained. I think that would give an opportunity 
to all these gentlemen who are serious to become national troops. 
I assume that the number that the National Government would get 
would be about 60,000, and then they could be put under the National 
Government and thoroughly trained, organized, equipped, and made 
a dependable force. 

The Chairman. It has been argued here, and with a good deal of 
force, by two distinguished gentlemen, the Judge Advocate Greneral 
and Senator Cuinnuns, that if Congress will exercise its unused 
power it can practically federalize the militia as it is. 

Gen. Edwards. I am not enough of a lawyer to decide that, but I 
consulted one or two men of your own body who were preeminent as 
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constitutional lawyers, and I believe that is generically impracticable. 
I believe it depen(fa on the use of the President's power to raise armies 
in the exercise of the draft? 

The Chairman. It is claimed by these gentlemen, and I think with 
a good deal of force, that practically the only limitation upon the 
absolute power of Congress over the National Guard is the power to 
appoint oflBcers, which power the State has. 

Gen. Edwards. I might advance this argument: What is there to 
keep a governor — and many of thom have the power — from wiping 
out between training periods the whole National Guard ? 

The Chairman. Thoy can not do it if Congress pftss( s a law making 
arrangements for the training, the disciplining, and the organization 
of them. 

Gen. Edwards. ^There appears to me no way to force a governor 
to enforce such a law. At the same time, that goes to the future. It 
does not give us any direct control over them for a continuous training 
and makmg them into a dependable force. It aUows the militia, while 
it remains m the State service, to be charged with police duties, and 
the putting down of riots, and nothing could be more unfortunate for a 
national force than those functions. I consider it impracticable, and I 
think this opportunity that I suggest should be given the militia, under 
which conditions the Regular J>^my woidd welcome them, and if they 
do not choose to take advantage of that oj)portunity, I beUeve the 
National Government should withdraw all aid. 

Senator du Pont. General, you are aware, of course, that under 
the existing law no troops of any description can be called out until 
the militia nas first been called out. 

Gen. Edwards. Yes. 

Senator du Pont. What do 3'ou think of that provision ? 

Gen. Edwards. I think that was a fatal defect m an excellent law. 

Senator du Pont. You think that provision, then, should be 
repealed ? 

Gen. Edwards. I do. I think it slioidd bo eliminated; yes, sir. 
I think that the present system is unfortunate, illogical, and unwise, 
and so proved. The average excellent militia officer, the kind that 
we are anxious to get to help us command the volunteer armies in the 
war, and to whom I have advanced this proposition, all seem to be 
favorable to it; that is, the captain and the major and the man who 
gives up aU his time to better his force; and 1 believe if the National 
Government would give them a chance to come into the Federal 
force we would get some excellent material, and the men who wanted 
to stay with the constabulary and do police duty could be difler- 
entiated. I think it would solve this diflerence, because we must 
regret, it seems to me, just anivint^ here, that this idleged opposition 
to any national prcparechiess f)lan scmmus to be because this uuality of 
obligation to the Government prevails and is asserted by the militia- 
men. I can not help believing tliat if a referendum vote were giv^en 
to the mUitia, you would see >\ l^Tgp p<^r cent of them anxious to accept 
this proposition. 

The Chairmax. I think you are mistaken about that, General. 
I do not think tliere would be 3 per cent of the National Guard that 
would remain in the service if it wove not for the fact that tliey feel 
that they are in close touch with the Federjil (lovernment; in other 
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words, that they would be called upon in time of trouble by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Gen. Edwards. But in my proposition, Senator, they would be 
part of the Federal service. Their localization would be the same. 

The Chairman. Under the continental army plan ? 

Gen. Edwards. I do not know about that, but just what 1 hear of 
it. Under a Federal force plan, or continental army plan, I do not 
see why the localization should not be the same, ana probably we 
should let an officer know we were going to take him and work him 
as we do in the Regidar Army; there might be a condition in there 
that for the first three years the training demands would be definitely 
stated, so that he coula choose definitely as between remaining in the 
constabulary and going with the Federal force. I have talked to only 
a few mihtiamen, but the fact that they would be* right there, part 
of the National Government, alongside of the Regular Army, seems 
to appeal to them much more than this nebulous, oual obhgation that 
seems to exist. Naturally, I think it is one of the most important 
things in the whole question of preparedness, and naturally, as I 
stated first in my argument for imiversal military training, that would 
be all solved. 

On the subject of recruitment, I am told that evidence has been 
introduced showing our probable inability to recruit even the small 
R^lar Army contemplated in the Chamberlain bill of 210,000. 
^ The Chairman. Yes; Gen. McCain testified that it would be impos- 
sible to recruit a la^er army than forty or fifty thousand men. 

<jren. Edwards. I do not share that bdief. I know that Gen. 
McCain and the other experts of the War Department under the 
present system and the present equipment get every man possible, 
Dut I beueve that the problem of securing men to fill the ranks of 
our Army and of the proposed reserve is merely one of making an 
attractive enlistment contract, and of adopting modern businesslike 
methods of recruiting. By shortening the term of service with the 
colors and the minimum required for practical training the enlistment 
' contract would be rid of its most objectionable feature. By assigning 
vthe recruits in this way they will be enabled to travel to one oi our 
foreign possessions, with the elimination of unnecessary fatigif^, and 
even a part of the United States, and we will add a feature to the 
military service that will prove a powerful attraction to thousands of 
young men. 

I venture to suggest, in addition, or by modification of the present 
method and those contemplated by the scheme of reserves and local- 
izing of reserves, in my report, that the existing Federal machinery 
be invoked, and that every postmaster in the country should be made 
a recruiting agent for the Army and Navy. In other countries 
civilian officials act in this capacity, and I am sure that the poste 
master is especially equipped for such work, selected, as he is, as on- 
of the representative citizens of the community. Tnrough tnem we 
can secure the best class of recruits for the Regular Anny or any 
other force of Federal troops. Under such a system if a man wished 
to enlist, it would be only necessary for him to apply to the post- 
master. Should the postmaster approve such an applicant as worthy 
to be a member of the Army and Navy, he would turn over the appli- 
cant for a physical examination by a reputable physician oi the 
locahty, selected bv himself, with the approval of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Unitea States Army. For this patriotic work, in addition 
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to his routine duties, he could be given a small fee not less than $5 
and the medical officer a fee to be determined by the Secretary of War, 
not less than $2 for every accepted applicant, ooth fees to be contin- 
gent upon the gaining of the man. The postmaster would then be 
authorized, by tne orainary quartermaster's request to send that man 
to the nearest Army officer on recruiting duty. The cost would 
probably be not as great as that which now obtains. 

This suggestion would give to the recruiting branch of the services 
56,000 additional agents at an expense not as great as exists to-day, 
and the Army and Navy would nave a Federal representative who 
would be, as in other countries, the logical registrar for any system 
of recruitment should the ideal of all of us obtain for a universal 
citizen training. 

I believe that this scheme would be practical, and now comes the 
question of training and the relative time taken by the various arms 
of the service. I am just from a command that has been raised in a 
year from the so-called peace strength to what has been called war 
strength, but which is reaUy a serviceable unit, and the only kind 
to be depended on for battle, and to train the officers that are with 
it, that IS, 150 men per company, 100 in the Cavalry, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the other arms. 

I approach this subject with a good deal of humility on the ques- 
tion of the time it takes to make a soldier. I have a table here which 
I will insert, if it has not been already inserted. 

In order that there may be no misconception as to the quahty of 
the troops of the great powers, the actual training given these troops 
in all branches of their armv in time of peace will now be sriven: 



Belligerent natlozis of Europe. 



Aostrift-Himgary : 

Cavalry 

Horae artflleiy. 

other artillery. 

Xnfaiitry 

EziftineeFB 

France: 

Cavalry 

Field artillery. 

other artillery. 

Infantry 

En^neers 

Germany: 

Cavalry 

Horne artillery. 

other artillery. 

Infantry 

Eneineers 

Great Britain 

Italy: 

Cavalry 

Field artillery. 

Other artillery. 

Infantry 

Engineers 



Japan. 

Russia: 

Cavalry and Cossacks. 

HoT55e artillery , 

Other artillery , 

Infantry 

Engineers 



With 
active 
army. 



Yean. 
3 

3 

2 

2 
•i 



3 
3 
3 



2 
2 

2 



•J 

2 
2 

2 
') 

4 
4 
3 
3 
4 



Time 

per day, 

except 

Sundays 

and 
holidays. 



Hours. 

8 



8 
8 

8i 

Si 
KJ 

^* , 

Hj ; 

y 

9 
9 
9 
9 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Total 
active 
army. 



Hours. 
7,200 
3,900 
3,<¥)0 
4,800 
4,800 

7,650 
7,650 
7,650 
7,650 
7,650 

8,100 
8,100 
5.400 
5,400 
5,400 



Reserve , Agxre- 
training. I ^te. 



Weeks. 
11 
11 
14 
14 
14 



5,400 

4,800 
4.800 
3, 600 
3,600 
3,600 



7 
7 
7 
7 

7 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 



Hours. 
7,728 
6.279 
4,44S 
5,472 
5,472 

8,014 
8.014 
8,014 
8,014 
8,014 

8,5.32 
8,532 
6,a32 
5,832 
5,832 
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The training given by each of the great powers enumerated above 
to their army must be taken as embodying the concensus of military 
opinion of the general staff of those coimtries as to the minimiun 
ture necessary to make a thoroughly trained soldier. It will be 
noted from the table above that the training given the German sol- 
diers — 9 hours a day for 6 days a week for 2 years while in the active 
army and for 8 weeks while in the first reserve — is of the intensest 
chmcter. It will also be noted that the French standard of 8^ 
hours a day for 6 days in the week for 3 years plus 7 weeks in the 
first reserve, or 900 dfl/ys, is now considerably higher than the Ger- 
man standard. It will be further noted that in the French Army 
this training for 3 years is given to all branches of the army. Unless 
we can establish tne fact, which so far has never been established, 
that there is something in the character of the American which ren- 
ders less necessary for our soldiers the amount of training given in 
foreign armies, we had better depart from their standard of training 
with extreme caution, as the armies with sucb high standards of 
training are our possible opponents. Whenever an officer of our 
Army departs from the stanaord agreed upon by our own General 
Staff and takes direct issue with the consensus of the military opinion 
of the world, he should be able to give reasons other than his own 
opinions based on his own experience in peace and in war. 

It has been said before your committee that Infantry is the arm 
of the service most easily improvised — in fact, it has been strongly 
intimated here that the training given the Infantry of the National 
Guard, which receives in the best organizations about 100 hours' 
training annually, \i ill be sufficient for tne needs of the United States. 
It is sometimes asserted that the training given the European troops 
is such as to cause them to become overtrained, and that anyway 
they need more training than our men, who are so much more mtel- 
ligent, etc. This is aU part of the great American delusion that when 
you hand a rifle to an American and put him in a imiform you have, 
to begin with, the best soldier in the world. No greater harm can 
be done to the cause of preparedness and no more unfortunate doc- 
trine can be propao;ated at this time than that the bulk of your Army, 
. the Infantry, can be improvised. No part of an army, no branch of 
the service, can be improvised without endangering the defeat of the 
whole. It is astounding that in view of what is now being done in 
Europe anyone in this country, military man or civilian, can still be 
of the opinion that the great oulk of your Armies, the Infantry, can 
be more or less improvised. If any part of an army could be impro- 
vised, why does France train its infantry eight hours a day for tnree 
long years and why does Germany and Japjin train its infantry nine 
ohurs a day for two years, particularly when it would be a great 
davantage to each of these countries to avoid the economic loss that 
ocmes from this period of service with the colors, if a lesser period 
would do. The best military minds of these countries have long 
considered this question, and we may rest assured that if it were 
possible to safely reduce the period of training by one month even 
it would be done. Nothing in the experience of the European powers 
involved in the present war can be quoted to justify the opinion that 
any branch of an army can be improvised or given less training than 
any other branch. 
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To show that infantry can be quickly trained and rendered effi- 
cient, our experience with the United States volunteer regiments 
that we sent to the Philippines in 1900 has been quoted before this 
committee. These were excellent volunteer regiments and did excel- 
lent work in the Philippine Islands, but it must be remembered that 
they were operating against untrained, undisciplined, and badlj 
armed Filipinos usuaUy split up into small guerrilla bands. It is 
manifestly absurd to believe that these new troops would make an 
equally good showing against trained and disciplined Europeans, and 
equally absurd that any definite conclusions could be drawn from 
our experience in the Pnilippine Islands in regard to a standard of 
training for our Infantry. Very few of the officers who participated 
in the battle of Santiago against the Spanish troops have any illu- 
sions on the subject of the necessity of training and discipline in our 
Infantry if we are to defeat the trained infantry of Europe or Asia. 
Officers who have had the experience I have had in Panama and in 
Honolulu, must speak advisedly, but at the same time not draw any 
false deductions. 

Nevertheless I believe that if we get rid of aU the discouraging fatigue 
work, like cutting grass, cutting jungle, and doing Jamaica negro work 
by the soldier that we have in Panama, devoting nine hours a day 
to the subject; if I had 25,000 troops in Panama I believe I could 
turn out 10,000 men to the reserve each year. My standard would 
be high, and it would primarily be passed upon by the company and 
the battle-unit commander, the captain, and the major. Ihe major 
now is the very important battle commander, and he, with the cap- 
tain, with the aid of the first sergeant, would be the man whom I 
would rely upon to find out whether a man came up to a certain fixed 
standard. Did he say at the end of a year, *'Tnis man is soundly 
trained, is skilled in fire control, and I believe he is good enough to 
go into the reserve, '^ I would pass him into the reserve. 

Senator Catron. For what length of time would you take in the 
man? 

Gen. Edwards. As my report shows, it would be a term of six 
years, two years with the colors and four years with the reserve, and 
during the time I had him in the reserve I would not call him back 
to the colors except I intended to really use him. 

I believe that should we go into the country and through the post- 
masters and through the regimental recruiting officers- and my 
report provides for that in the 64 reserve districts that I have- the 
young men were told that they could enlist and be sent and see the 
world, at Panama, at Oahu, and in the Philippines, and if they worked 
earnestly and hard they could get out in a year, I have no doubt that 
we coula keep the outlying possessions filled all the while, and I think 
we would turn out fine resorvi s. 

What I wanted to emphasize was tliis, that the important thing 
is to realize the wonderful training opj)ortunity you nave in your 
expensive establishment of the Regular Anny. I feel this so earnestly, 
gentlemen, that I can confidently state that in a period of 20 years, 
since I have been a subaltern, the captains of our scTvice have im- 
proved 80 per cent in efficiency. Their promotions have been out- 
rageously aelayed. They an* a lot of men wlio have stood every 
practical test, who have gone through these continuous schools, the 
postgraduate schools of application and staff, and I believe never in 
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the history of our Army have we had as fine an educated lot of men 
as wo have in the captains grade. You can pick out among them 
any nimiber of men for brigade conunanders, or any number of men 
who will take any Federal reserves or continental army contingent 
and get as much out of them as any lot of officers in the world. 

As to the relative time it takes in the various arms, I hold no brief 
as a general officer for any arm in the service, but I say advisedly, 
after the practical experience I have had, that you can make just as 
good a private soldier in a definite time in any one of these arms. 

I have come to this conclusion from this experience: While in 
Texas City we conducted a system of fire-control and fire-discipline 

Eroblems, and higher trainfa^g, followed up in Oahu, and I have kept 
usily at it at Panama in all for three years, and 1 say this advisedly, 
that you give me a battalion of Infantry thoroughlv trained in fire 
control and fire discipUne, which means everything that is necessary 
to keep fire superiority, which includes direction, distribution, the rate 
of fire, and steadiness, and a battaUon trained hke that will whip the 
best re^ment in the Army of Regulars that has not been trainea like 
that. I have got everything I can from the foreign war now going 
on,^and that is demonstrated. So I should say give Cavalry, ArtiUery, 
and Infantry the same amount of training. Certainly no good infan- 
tryman can be prepared in any less time than any other man. 

I notice that the loss in the infantry has been something like 80 
per cent ot its officei's. I am told that the loss is so great that one 
of the contestants, with infantry trained as I suggest, and starting 
out of the trench, leave behind quite a complement of their officers 
and noncommissioned officers because they have been so wiped out, 
that they can not stand the loss, and one regiment I hear of has fur- 
nished an entire new complement over ten times, completely wiped out. 
When you put an army in such a position as that, the trainmg that 
is necessary puts them all on the same basis. 

We might state that some of the technics arms, like the Signal 
Corps, the aeroplane, and the Engineers, might require more, with 
the technical man in the Coast Artillery. I do not know any arm 
which, in case of trouble, could get recruits thoroughly trained in 
their technical demands sooner than those technical corps, so I 
put them all on the same basis as to training. 

Senator du Pont. General, do you not think that a cavalryman 
or an artilleryman requires a certain additional amount of training 
with respect to horses that an infantryman does not require? 

Gen. Edwards. I think that is true, but I think when you get the 
higher degree of the effort with personnel that is demanded oy the 
Infantry over that of the material, that would be equalized. In other 
words. 1 consider that the expert training of an inf antrvman, reali7.ing 
what ne must go up against, and the fact that you have 150 rifles 
and individuals to take care of and control, demands just as much 
as any other arm. 

Senator nu Pont. You said just now that you had just come 
from a command that had been mcreased from a peace strength to a 
war strength. That means that the companies have been more than 
doubled, or practically doubled ? 

Gen. Edwabds. Yes; from 65 to 150. 

Senator du Pont. Were they increased by recruits from the 
general service ! 
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Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir. 

Senator du Poxt. Was it found, in your opinion, that this was 
too large a body ot new men to assimilate ? 

Gen. Edwards. Not at all. 

Senator du Pont. There was no trouble about that? 

Gen. Edwards. No, sir. I have not had the chance to go thor- 
oughly throij-rrh Senator Cliiuiibcrlain's bill, but I notice a strength of 
112 men, ard I can see the argument tor that 112 men. It is, prob- 
ably, til at no officer in battle, under the experience in the war m 
which you served, Senator du Pont, and otlier wars, ought to control 
more than 30 or, at the outside, 40 men. My answer to that is, if 
we have only three officers, a captain and a first and second lieutenaat^ 
we never can hope to put on the firing line mgre than 120 men. 

Senator Catrox. Out of a company of 150? 

Gon. Edwards. Out of a conipariy of 150. That is the preactical 
effect. I think that other general officer will find the same obstacle. 
I would like to have tour or five lieutenaTits in each company, but I 
know^ that these officers in peace times, and I know that tnese officers 
in maneuvers, and I know that these ofiicers in every critical hard 
battle, ball-cartridge maneuvers, with the aid of their noncommis- 
sioned officers, can control that number of men. In a regiment of 
negroes who had been trained in Oahu —and the noncommissioned 
olhcers were old soldiers of long service — I dropped out the officers 
of a battalion and gave a problem to a black sergeant major., and it 
was astonishing the fire control and discipline exercised by his 
subordinates, the first sergeant being the captain. 

Senator Warren. Which rerimcnt w^as that ? 

Gen. Edwards. That was the Twenty-fifth Infantry at Schofield 
Barracks. In all these fire problems we have just had in Oahu a 
sergeant has commanded one platoon. I would rather have a com- 
missioned officer. At the same time, he has done it well and effec- 
tively enough to lead me to state that we want those men. For 150 
men the overhead charges are so much less that there is no com- 
parison. In having 150 men, we get real training of officere. Really^ 
Senator du Pont, since your time, the captain who has commanded a 
peace company of 65 men very nearly has to learn his duties anew 
when he gets to 150 men. 

Senator Warren. That is, of Infantrvif 

Gen. Edwards. Yes. It is increased in all the arms. His pride 
in liis organization, the fact that he gets real training, and the fact 
that lie U giving his full worth to the Government, all indicate 
that number. Until I served with these war-strength companies I 
thought 108 was the proper amount. To-day I should urge that 
nothing less than the war strength as now prevails should obtain. 

Senator du Pont. In the Civil War a battery of Light Artillery^ 
such as I commanded, was composed of 130 or 140 men, 6 guns. 

Gen. Edwards. Did you not have a sergeant frequently command- 
ing guns? 

Senator du Pont. I stated here the otlier day that in all the bat- 
tles in which I commanded m^ battery my first sergeant always 
commanded a platoon, and did it very well. But I ought to have 
said that I had not my full complement of officers at that time. 

Gen. Edwards. I have often talked it over with regimental 
officers and officers of experience, and we came to the conclusion that 
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in about every regular reeiment there were 16 or 17 sergeants who, 
in case of war, we would oe mighty glad to receive as brother com- 
missioned officers with us on account of their training. Men are 
discharged right along, in Oahu and in Panama, who would make 
excellent captains of Volunteers, or make subordinate officers of 
reserves. AiiythiHg we can do to keep these excellent nonconamis- 
sioned officers is a wise thing. But 1 indorse the scheme of the 
•General Staff to get extra reserve officers. I think the scheme is 
quite logical. 

Senator du Pont. It has been proposed by a number of people who 
have appeared before the conmuttee, both m the Regular Army and 
in the militia, that nobody should be allowed to reenlist, on the ground 
that there would bo a greater number of instructed men disseminated 
throughout the country, and that would be an element of military 
strength. What is your opinion of that? 

Gen. Edwards. My opinion of that is this: I would not put any bar 
on that at all. 

Senator du Pont. That is my judgment, too. 

Gen. Edwards. The leavening of old soldiers would be about 5 per 
€ent, always very desirable to have as a disciplinary iFactor, that you 
could always make noncommissioned officers considering probable 
losses, and a few old soldiers, Hke Midvaney, in Eiphng, teach disci- 
pline to a troop quicker than a sergeant, and I should not discourage 
the reenUstment. That will take care of itself. I think that going 
in first,* as I said, we ought to get a better lot of men than we nave 
now. 

Senator du Pont. I think you are absolutely right. 

Senator Catron. Enlistmg them for six years and having them two 
years with the colors, how many of those men would reenfist ? 

Gen. Edwards. You mean in the reserves or in the Regulars? 

Senator Catron. In the Regulars I am talking about. You made 
a statement here, if I imderstood you correctly, that if vou had 
25,000 men at Panama you coidd turn out 10,000 annually for a 
jreserve. 

Gen. Edwards. Yes. 

Senator Catron. Did you mean by that that only the others might 
reenlist ? 

Gen. Edwards. No, sir; the others woidd stay to complete the 
minimum time of their enlistment, two years. Then I assume about 
15 per cent of those men would reenlist somewhere under the Ameri- 
tjan flag as soldiers. That can be pretty nearly definitely deter- 
mined. I think there would be quite a few reenhstments under cer- 
tain conditions, were it allowed, m the reserves in that way. Prob- 
ably a man would get tired in Oahu, as they do, and they would get 
tired in Panama, and they would come back here and emist in itew 
York State, and I think you would have quite a percentage of them 
^ho would reenlist. 

Senator Warren. You mean after they had served their eight 
years, two with the colors and six without? 

Gen. Edwards. Oh, yes. I would allow a man who completed 
his two years' service to reenlist right in the Regulars. 

Senator Catron. That is what I was asking about. 

Senator Warren. That is, of course, another matter. 
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Gen. Edwards. The question comes up, at the end of the reserve, 
ought not these men to go back, to pick up their military knowledge 
again so as to be eligible to the reserve ? 

Senator Warren. Most men, though, would have family relations 
or business relations? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes. A young man who served a year in Oahu 
and Panama and worked, as he ought to be worked, eight or nine 
hours a day, and so many hours for recreation, and got out with an 
excellent character, would go back and tell his friends, **Here, see 
this. This is the finest school I ever went to/' and I think it not 
unlikely that he w:ill do so. 

Naturally, I agree with every other officer of the service that the 
capacity of West Point should be increased to its limit; in fact, 
doubled. I am in accord with all other officers who recommend the 
extra munitions and equipment. 

Senator du Pont. How about using the military schools as a 
nucleus for additional officers required ? 

Gen. Edwards. I think they are splendd reservoirs. I think 
they should be encouraged in every way, and I think they should be 
even better supervised tlian they are now, in fact, that the supervi- 
sion should be increased by the General Staff, and I think they 
should be given every aid and encouragement. I have found what 
an excellent lot of men we got for the Philippine Constabulary by 
that method, and I think it is going to be a great reservoir for getting 
them. 

Senator du Pont. I notice that the representatives of these niih- 
tarv schools testified to the House committee that they could fur- 
nisfi the Government witli a very largely increased body of men who 
would agree to belong to a reserve corps of officers if the Government 
would give them a certain number of scholarships at a cost ot $100 a 
year each, the scholarships to be dependent upon their passing into 
the service as second lieutenants for a certain number of years. What 
do you think of that ? 

Gen. Edwards. I think it is excellent. I think the General Staff 
report takes that in, does it not ? 

Senator du Pont. I have not seen that. 

Gen. Edwards. Thoy have gone into that thing. I have not seen 
it, but I have been told about it, and they get a large corps of extra 
officers. 

Senator du Pont. It seems to ine that is very good. 

Gen. Edwards. Yes. There was one other point I have been urg- 
ing, and it has been granted — a few trial car equipments, the armored 
car equipped with heavy artillery for railroad or truck transporta- 
tion, ana I think that such material should take that into considera- 
tion. I beUeve that the range of the larger caliber guns should be 
15,000 yards. 

Senator Catron. Have you anything to say about the Aviation 
Corp? 

Gren. Edwards. I think it is very, very important, and especially 
important in the defense of the outlying poss( ssions, and critically 
important in Panama. 

Senator Catron. We have a very insignificant Aviation Corps. 
What do you think about the increase of it i 
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Gen. Edwards. I believe in the most decided increase, according 
to the proportion to be determined by the experience in the war 
that is now i aging. I think they are absohitely essential for any 
general officer acfending or fighting a battle. 

Senator Catron. Will they not dispense also with a large amount 
of the Cavalry that has heretofore been required, doing scout duty 
and things of that kind ? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes. I think they have been of great aid to any 
large tactical unit, but I think it would be unwise to change the 
relative proportion of the arms of the other divisions. 

I think this gives me a good chance to state, Senator, that, like 
every other Regidar Army officer, I believe the country should be 
taught to think in divisions. I believe that the tactical unit is the 
most important thing in the world to have us pay attention to. 
Organization is absolutely essential, and it would be well if we could 
have these few^ these seven, divisions of Infantry, and the two of 
Cavalry, with their proper proportion of arms, giving a little total 
of 210,000 regular troops for this country. I think it very, very 
important, and I never would get up any" scheme that did not com- 
prehend that as the essential part. 

Senator du Pont. As the basis for the whole thing? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir; I think that is the basis, and then when- 
ever possible I would have those divisions together. I would pay 
more attention to its integrity. I would keep the brigade commander 
who had made good with his brigade, and the division commander 
who had made good with his division, and I would keep them to- 
gether just as much as possible. 

Senator Catron. Has not the experience of the present war shown 
that artillery is much more efficient than heretofore and that cavalry 
renders less service than it heretofore did ? 

Gen. Edwards. I think that is undoubtedly true; but, Senator, 
that is in trench warfare, in siege operations, which has eliminated 
the cavalry except to fight on foot, and they never can be dispensed 
with, because thev are used right along as mounted infantry. I 
think if you consider tha great expanse oi this country, you can not 
draw too serious an analogy to that condition. That is my general 
idea of it. 

Senator du Pont. Do you not think, General, that the operations 
of the war on the eastern front of the European conflict are more 
analogous to the conditions that would obtain here ? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes; and the cavalry performs very valuable 
functions there to-day. The r61e of cavalry is greatly advanced, 
but the whole question of it is that it is an arm subordinate to 
and depending upon infantry, and their proportion is recognized 
by every professional officer in the world, and therefore I would loUow 
those essential proportions in the organization of any arm, and I 
would not, gentlemen, organize anything on a skeleton basis. 

Senator Catron. A new arm that has come into existence is cut- 
ting considerable figure. How many machine guns would you have 
to a thousand men? 

Gen. Edwards. I have recommended in this report no less than 12, 
and rather favor 18, per regiment. The strength of an Infantry regi- 
ment at war strengtn is 1,836. By my special presentation I am 
allowed and have just been shipped, 24 machine guns per regiment 
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in the Canal Zone. While you raust have the mobility of the 
machine gun, you must also realize that in possible fortress com- 
mands, and on the defense, you need all you can get. In fact, I 
asked for, 1 think, 200 for the Canal Zone, but they have given me 
24 per regiment, and I think it very wise to have each regiment 
equipped with at least 12, and there should be a machine-gun com- 
pany of 150 men. The executive, the Secretary of War, or general 
commanding shoidd have quite a latitude in tlie organization of ma^ 
chine-gun companies, headquarter comT)anies, and supply com- 

{)anies, because their r6les are constantly chan^ng, and as much 
atitude as Congress will give the executive I thiuK wise in that kind 
of organization, because m difTereut localities the problems of arms 
and supplies and everytliing are quite different. 

Senator du Pont. Do you favor the supply companies and the 
headquarters companies and the machine-gun companies being given 
a legal basis by law ? 

Gen. Edwards. I do, in that I believe the executive should have 
the authority to organize them. 1 would make them very elastic. 

Senator Catron. You would make tliem a part of the regiment, 
would you ? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sir. 

Senator du Pont. That would make a regiment of 15 companies! 

Gen. Edwards. Yes; virtually 13 fighting companies. I tnink all 
those questions of logistics, of supply, should be left with the execu- 
tive, as is done largely in the Navy, and I think it would make us 
much more mobile should they be. The Navy has another excellent 
authority that we are denied. I never knew it until I was traveling 
on a Navy ship, when four or five excellent sailors came up and asked 
to take on another year, as they said, and I found the captain of the 
ship had authority, instead of reenlisting them for the full term, to 
just continue theu* enlistment one year longer. I think that it an 
an opportunity we should have in the Army, because a man is per- 
fectly willing to wait a year longer before he gets married and takes 
upon himself the cares of a family. 

Senator du Pont. Would it not result in none enlisting more than 
a year ? 

Gen. Edwards. That is not a bad feature. It retains a good non- 
commissioned officer to, and a good many of them go right through 
their retirements that way. It is the option of the captain of the ship 
or the conmianding officer whether they are retained or not. 

S.^nator Catron. Does a Foldier on reenfisting get additional pay? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes. 

Senator Catron. Do these men who take on another year, as you 
say, get additional pay ? 

Gen. Edwards. I do not know exactly the Navy pay. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy exercises the power of tiie President as to the rate of 

Senator Warren. In other words, the President makes the pay in 
the Navy. 

Gen. Edwards. Congress has delegated that to the President. 

Senator Catron. What would you recommend about that^ If a 
thing of that kind should be adopted by the Army, tliat the captain, 
or whoever it was in command of the troop or company, were allowed 
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to take a man on for another year, would you recommend that he 
should have additional pay ? 

Gen. Edwabds. Yes, I should think he should enjoy some relative 
benefit; in the same proportion that now exists. 

Senator Fletcheb. Would that be done indefinitely or done only 
once ? 

Gen. Edwabds. Indefinitely, I understand. One of these men was 
soiifie petty officer. They all liked him, he was an excellent man, and 
he came in and said *^ I have changed my mind, Captain. I am going 
to take on a year longer." The captain said, "1 am glad you are. 
I need you, " and he enlisted him right there. They have much more 
authority than we have. 

There is one more point I should like to speak on. I only give here 
the nominal pay of a dollar per month for the reservist, assuming 
that, say, $6 on the 1st of Jime and $6 on the 1st of December is enough 
of an inducement to make that chap who has been assigned to a cer- 
tain district report to his district commander. 

Senator Catbon. How much discipline or drill would you give 
him? 

Gen. Edwabds. I would not caU him back to the colors at all in 
four years. I would let him understand that unless we needed him 
we would not call him back. Just glancing over some of these 
hearings — I have seen very few of them, because I have not had the 
opportunity — I notice that Senator du Pont suggested $30 a year. 
I know that that would catch every reservist, even though he had 
a wife and babies in the meantime. The bounty system that obtains 
in your bill has its ^ood points, but I think it is better to pay the 
reservists some nommal sum. 

As I recall it, Senator du Pont, your idea of boimty was that after 
the man had passed out of the reserve period, when he became about 
40 or 45 years of age 

Senator du Pont (interposing). Not quite that. The bountv 
system is a law which provides that the man who has been dischargea, 
as it stands now, before reserves were talked of, if he comes forward 
and offers himself for reenlistment he receives a bounty, not to 
exceed $300, provided he is able physically to do his duty. This 
same provision of law naturally could only apply to men who have 
finished then- period with the reserves, but as a great many men with 
six years' service in all who went in at 18 and 20 woula come out 
finished imder 30 years of agre, there would be a large class of old 
soldiers between 28 and 45, mroughout the country, who could still 
take advantage of this provision if it were retained in the law. What 
do you think of the expediency of retaining them? 

Gen. Edwabds. I could see no objection. I could see that it would 
probably give several thousand old soldiers to the Regulars At the 
same time the other returning reservist might be displeased and 
again the old bounty system was a blot on our military system. 

Senator du Pont. Right away ? 

Gen. Edwabds. Right away. I should guess that it would. I 
have never thought of it in that way at all, but it would be helpful 
in addition to the scheme I suggest. 

Senator du Pont. It can not conflict with anything that has been 
suggested, as far as I can see. 
Ten. Edwabds. No. 
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The Chaibman. Your statement covers the whole subject pretty 
fuUy, does it not, General? 

Gen. Edwards. Yes, sh*. It is a question of what poUcy should be 
followed. It is herewith submitted. 

From: Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards. 
To: The Adjutant General of the Army 

(Through the Commandine General Eastern Department). 
Subject: Study regarding strength and oiganization of armed land forces. 

1. In compliance with instructions contained in letter (2268568) of March 22,1915. 
from The Adjutant General of the Army, the following study is submitted. It is basea 
upon the few general principlids here enunciated. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

(a) No military policy worth the name can be disassociated from the State policy of 
the nation concerned. While its military policy is nothing more than the develop- 
ment of its military system, this development is shaped by the nation's political sys- 
tem, its people's industrial and commercial progress, and their habit of thought. Such 
a military policy is a matter of groTs th. It can not be created by law, nor brought full 
fledged into being by any human endeavor. 

(6) But no military policy ^orlh the name can be created in any way nor in any 
time unless founded on a nefinite and prescribed military system. To define and 
prescribe such a military system is a.s far as the law ran go. But if the law does not go 
as far as this the development of a niilitary policy is impossible. 

(r) In defining and prescribing a military system the law must follow the habit of 
thought of the peop?e for whom intended ; but, this requirement met, political expedi- 
ency, party and sectional partisanshij), and regard fcr local benefits must give way to 
the demands of national security. 

{d) Eflftf iency must be the goal sought in formulating any military system. Effi- 
ciency in military systems dependent upon simplicity and economy. But economy 
in this sense does not mean continued reduction in expenditures; it means continued 
effort to secure proportionately greater protection for the expenditures necessarily 
made. There is no economy — on the contrary there is total waste — in any expendi- 
tures for military purposes that do not afford reasonable assurance of national security. 

(e) Tactical oi^nization is a fundamental requirement of any eilicient military 
system, but the secret of military efficiency is o be found, nevertheless, not in the 
perfection of organization but in adequacy of system. Inlcss the present problem 
be approached therefore with the rletermiiiation to define and prescribe an adequate 
military system for the United States and unswervingly to carr>' this system to com- 
pletion in every detail, all efforts toward a satisfactory solution are a waste of time. 

(/) No organization, however perfect, can survive false economy, cimiberson.e admin- 
istration, and unwise political infiuence. 

(a) ^^"ith a definite militar>' system established, the problem of simple, economical, 
and efficient organization of the forces provided thereunder is elen entary. 

2. With these princii)lea in n ind this study Ls intended to outline a definite mil- 
itar\' system reasonably likely, if given time to carry it to completion, to meet the 
militaiy needs of the United States without running counter to national prejudices 
or conditions. 

THK PLAN OF 1912. 

3. My work in the preparation of this study, as must be the ca.^ie with anyone in 
preparing any similar study, or in putting; into form of law the details of organizalion, 
has been simplified by the publication in 191L of the \\ ar Department plan for the 
oiganization of the laiid forces of the United States. This plan. I believe, will stand 
always not merely as the first complete outline of national ii i!itar>' system for the 
United States but as the corner stone of all our military develojmient hereaft<T. As 
a matter of policy we can make no greater n^istake than to neglect it or fail to give it 
full credit in putting our pro])of^ed system into legal form. But there is better reason 
for clinging to its precej)ts. TIjc (iu:e and labor spent in its ])roduclion and the vri(\o 
deliberation and debate ])recedin<: the adoption of its conclusions should force anyone 
to hesitate to suggest changes without loii<,' study and substant ial irrounds. For mys<*lf 
I indorse nearly all of its ^(^neral features andmost ol its details, and in the few in- 
stances where my recommendations aj>})ear at variance witli it they will b»' found, I 
think, generally no more than a broader aj)])lication of the })rin( i])les upon which that 
plan was laid. 
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4. The plan of 1912 was completed two years ago. That some chan^ in details 
should now be desirable is only a sign of military progress. But the tune that has 
elapsed has been, in a military way, an eventual period. There is everywhere with 
us Detter understanding of our military needs, and a completelv changed national 
attitude toward the upbuilding of our military system. Those who gave form to the 
plan of 1912 faced different conditions and were obliged to proceed out of such an 
abundance of caution as undoubt'Odly to force their judgment always toward the 
minimum of strength and cost. In some instances tney were probably betrayed 
through this into recommendations for garrisons insufficient for the purpose described. 
This, I think, is notably true with the garrisons indicated by most of the outlying 
possessions of the United States, though the principle laid down for the determination 
of these garrisons was and remains sound. But tlie time that has passed and the con- 
ditions of service in these possessions has permitted more extended study of them 
and their military needs, while actual service demonstrations of defense plans has 
confirmed the resulting belief in the inadequacy of the garrisons heretofore proposed. 
These are sufficient grounds, I think, for revision of the original estimates in this 
respect. 

STRENGTH AND ORGANIZATION. 

5. Strength. — To meet our military obligations and to secure reasonable national 
security any efficient military system must provide — 

(1) For the maintenance of the fixed garrisons of the outlying possessions at all times; 

(2) For the regular maintenance of a sufficient force to meet military emergencies 
not involving attempted invasion of our territory, but to which otu" State policies 
may give rise; and 

(3) For trained men, armed, ec^uipped, and organized in sufficient strength to meet 
any enemy that may attempt to invsuie the United States, and to hold him in check 
until the Volunteer Armies necessary finally to defeat him may be raised, armed, 
equipped, and trained. 

6. The first two pro\dsions indicated in the preceding paragraph are to be met only 
by a re^lar force constantly maintained under arms. For the third it is admittedly 
eqononucally possible with a volunteer system and our standards, and impracticable 
with our traditions, to maintain a sufficient force under arms for this pmpose. Nor 
under present conditions is maintenance of such a force desirable. Our system should 
assure the withdrawal from industrial life of no more than the minimum number of 
men essential to security^ and then only for the minimum period essential to proper 
training. Nevertheless, it is equally true that when the emergency shall arise this 
force must be capable not only of immediate mobilization but of concentration in 
the threatened theater. 

7. There are at least three nations that, if involved in war with the United States, 
Gould threaten us with invasion bv armies varying in stren^hfrom 200^000 to 500,000 
men. Neglecting consideration of two or more of these acting in combination against 
us, the minimum strength of our first resisting force is fixed. Certainly no one com- 
petent by experience and study to form just concliiedons in the matter has been able 
to reduce this required minimum below approximately half a million men. I am 
assuming this number as the strength the system must provide for immediate use. 

8. Organization. — Any system that will provide, when needed , this number of trained 
men, with the necessary officers, will leave organization a simple matter. I desire at 
this point only to emphasize again the necessity of organizing them in advance of their 
possible use which is ^uite as imperative as t)ie necessity for their training in advance. 
At whatever strength it is found practicable to maintain the Regular Army, there must 
then remain several hundred thousand men to be trained, organized, armed, and 
equipped and held in readiness for war. But this does not mean that they will be 
held with the colors. For the most part, once their period of training is over, they will 
return, with their economic efficiency increased, and thereafter continue undisturbed 
in the industrial life of the nation, nothing more than a trained citizen soldiery in 
readiness to give their service intelligently to the defense of the Nation when the 
demand comes. Without organization, however, they can never be in readiness, no 
matter how highly trained, nor in what number. Nor is their organization in this way 
unrepublican or opposed to our traditions. Rather it is an intelligent application of 
our dependence upon the citizen for defense. Switzerland maintains no standing 
army, but practically her whole male population of military aa:e is trained and organ- 
ized for immediate mobilization. What Switzeriand can do witJi her whole manhood, 
we can certainly do with a small fraction of ours. 

9. The immediate problem then is to devise a system that will insure the training 
and organizing of this necessary force economically, efficiently, and with the least 
interference with the ci\dl life of our citizens. 
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10. The most efficient, economical, and rapid wav of training men in the duties of the 
soldier is through service in the Regular Army. We know now from experiment, and 
in spite of all tneories to the contrary, that under proper 9onditions and unhampered 
by extraneous duties, some men can be given sumcient training as a private for the 
purpose now con^dered in one year, and that any man worth retaining at all can be 
given sufficient as a private in two years at most of intensive work. Tnis, moreover, 
IS true not only for all of the mobile fighting arms and the Coast Artillery, but, I am 
satisfied, for the corresponding grades of the so-called technical arms and staff depart- 
ments. It goes without saying tnat the average man can be better trained in two yean 
than in one, and in three years than in two; but this does not alter the fact that he can be 
trained sufficiently for the purpose in view, in one; and to attain this purpose it iB 
better to sacrifice the higher traming of the individual than to fail In securing sufficient 
men trained in the fundamentals. 

11. It will be the pjart of wisdom as well as economy, therefore, and the least dis- 
turbing to social and industrial life, to use the machinery of the Regular Army to ita 
full capacity for the purpose of providing as many as possible of the trained men 
essential to national security. Even, however, with the Regular Armv maintained 
at the highest practicable maximum and worked in this way to its full capacity it 
will never be fiuble to provide all the trained men necessary for war with a first-rate 
power or for a prolonged war with even lesser powers, and we shall be dependent 
for the rest upon utilization of the machinery of the Organized Militia and thereafter 
upon other means still to be devised. 

THE REGULAR ARMY. 

12. In addition, then, to preparation for sharing in defense against attack by a first- 
rate power, the Regular Army must fulfill always these three functions: (1) Of 
providing the garrisons for our outlying possessions, (2) of forming in addition an 
expeditionary force capable of immediate use for training in military emergency, and 
(3) of serving as a means of training as many as possible of our citizens in the essential 
duties of the soldier. 

13. It is through consideration of these three functions that the total strength of 
the mobile Regular Army with the colors should be determined. The relative 
strength of the several arms may be worked out thereafter by simple rules of military 
proportion, and by the requirements of tactical organization. Tne Coast Artillery I 
shall consider separately. 

14. Garrisons of our outlying possessions. — The possessions here considered are 
Alaska, the Philippines, the Canal Zone, the Hawaiian Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
and Guantanamo. In some degree in, all cases and in a great degree in some cases 
our national defense (defense of the homeland) is dependent upon the defense of 
these possessions. To each of them the general rule is app''cxble that it should be 
adequately garrisoned at all times for defense or else left wholly undefended. Any 
intermediate course represimts weakness and waste. The military reinforcement of 
any of them involved in any given war, after war has become a fact, must be accepted 
as 80 impossible as to be beyond consideration. It is important, then, that the neces- 
siry garrisons be determined accurately and thereafter maintained complete at all 
times. And in none of them should fixed guns and defensive works be installed 
unless these are to be accompanied or immediately followed by sufficient mobile 
troops for their complete defense. 

15. I have been stationed for considerable periods in the Philippines, Oahu, and 
Panama under conditions that have mude the study of their defense a necessity. I 
have been connected with nearly all of the possessions named in a way that made 
familiarity with them a part of my duty. I have personally visited all of them except 
Alaska. My recommendations for their garrisons are based uix)n direct knowledge 
and careful study, but they are sup|x>rte(l as well by the judgment of every qualified 
observer who has had opportunity to study the matter directly and with whom I 
have been able to consult. 

16. Considering the possessions separately, in the order named, I recommend 
permanent garrisons as loUows: 

Alaska. — -No garrison. For the present no land defense. This is not because 
Alaska presents no military problem or is not seriously important to our national 
defense and not a tempting prize in itself to an enemy, but because under the L^eneral 
rule laid down anything less than complete defense will be comjiletf^ waste and the 
maintenance there in peace of a sullicient army for complete defense must be con- 
sidered out of the question. The railroad eonstruetion now in progress and the 
development of its coal and copper resources will eventuall\' make the garrisoning of 
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Alaska, at least to the extent of a securely defended base there, a necessity, but with 
our more pressing needs elsewhere this must be neglected for the present. 

The Phtlippines. — ^The miUtsuy i»oblem of the Fhilippines and their place in our 
national defense are not dissimilar to Alaska. Their complete defense, even so far as 
a sufficient and practical naval base is concerned, is impossible without the presence 
of a force greater than we can now maintain there. In the event of war involviiig 
them we must expect them to permit their occupation by the enemy, if he so desires, 
and to leave their final status to be settled in tne treaty of peace. There is another 

Shase, however, of the Philippine situation. The presence of a reasonable force is 
esired for moral effect. As a base of supply in peace the Philippines have proved 
their worth both to the Army and the Navy. Having troops there it must be expected 
in the event of war that they will make such resistance as possible. The existing 
plan contemplates their final withdrawal to Corn^dor, which is being prepared 
accordingly to withstand si^e operations. Held thus, moreover, Corregidor can 
probably for the time being prevent the occupation of the Manila roadstead by the 
enemy's fleet and keep it open for our own in the event of its arrival during the war. 
In view of all the conditions thus presented I recommend the continuance there of a 
garrison practically as now maintained. I suggest, however, that one scjuadron of 
Cavalry be withdrawn and the remaining squadrons mounted on native ponies. 
Neither in the Philippines nor in an^ of the outhdng possessions considered can 
Cavalry ever act or be required to act in its historical role. As mounted Infantry it 
can serve an important purpose. The complete garrison recommended (exclusive of 
Coast Artillery and technical troops) will be shown later in tabular form. 

In addition to the American garrison, there are now 52 companies of Philippine 
Scouts. I believe that these should be coml ined v^ith the Philippine Constabuianr 
a9 an insular force for poli.e as well as military purposes. (See my report and Col. 
Harboard's i' ieid Bureau of Insular Affairs.) If this is done, the commanding gen- 
eral of the Philippines Department should be made by law an ofiicer of the local 
government in charge of the police and defense of the islands. This force would then 
.be available, and certainly nev?essary, for the final defense of Corregidor. 

Canil Zone. — ^The importance of the Panama Canal in our system of national 
defense can not be overestimated. Its protection should be absolute. Heav>', fixed 
guns, no matter how many or large, can never do this alone. Without su&cient 
mobile troops to defend the canal here from land attack the guns already mounted 
are not merely a weakness, they are a positive danger to us in the event of war. In 
my judgment the present mobile garrison and the garrison contemplated by all exist- 
ing plans known to us are deficient, and in the face of a determined attack can never 
serve the purpose expected of them. The minimum garrison recommended is shown 
in the table which follows this disv'^ussion. 

There is more or less prevalent belief that the jungle of the Canal Zone will prove, 
in the event of war invomng attack on the canal, a military factor in our favor through 
the di^culties an enemy will encounter in making his way through it. This is 
founded, probably, on the views of men of long residence in the Canal Zone, but 
whose attention has been confined to the great problem of canal construction and 
who have not had the time or opportunity for the military study of the terrain beyond 
thejmmediate field of their employment. I am convinced— and all officers there who 
have re?onnoitered the surrounding country agree with me — that the idea that the jun- 
gle will prove a greater handicap to an advant ing enemy than to our defending troops 
must be dis arded. I believe, indeed, in case of an enemy's advance on the canal, 
even throusfh the coimtry where the jungle is thickest, that the cover thereby a^orded 
him would far more than compensate him for the difficulties of cutting his way 
through. Efficient mobile defenses of the canal must eventually demand through- 
out the zone a road and trail system that will permit thorough reconnoissance and 
Srompt and free communication and movement by the defending mobile troops. 
ut this is far from all. At a distance of from 7 to 20 miles from the axis of the canal 
on the Pa ific side the country is not only free from jungle and the ordinary tropical 




casual rele^tion by any military student familiar with the far ts should show that we 
must never let an enemy approa h within 10 miles of the locks if we are to save the 
canal. The onlv way an enemy's attack in this re.2rion could be effe'-tively met 
would be throTisjh a well-devised svstem of information that would permit opposition, 
first, at the point of landin<», and thereafter, if driven ba^^k, through the successive 
occupation of positions sele ted in advance for the advantage they would offer to 
the defending troops. That is the most practicable line of attack for an enemy on 
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the Pacific side, and in the military problem it presents the -jungle is in no wise 
involved. 

In another way the Canal Zone presents a t*ituation not found in the pame degree 
in any other of our over-seas possessions. The canal if the sole reason for the political 
existence of the zone itself. The strip of territory which constitutes the zone has no 
other purpose than to insure the efficient operation and defense of the canal. By act 
of Congress its lands have been expropriated and the zone depopulated. Outside of 
the hotel for tourists and visitors at each terminal of the canal no one can live in the 
zone except the troops and the employees of the United States. The contemplated 
permanent force of these civil employees is from 2,000 to 2,500 white and 10.000 black. 
They and their families may be counted as the permanent population of the zone. 
Their occupation is dependent upon the continued operation of the canal and their 
welfare ana the welfare of their families upon its successful defense in case of attack. 
In the event of war, likely to involve the canal, indeed it is probable that many of 
them would volunteer for and be mustered into the militar>' service of the Umted 
States. If so, it would appear wise to insure preparation for' this emergency by train- 
ia<: those physically fit as far as practicable in advance of the need for their services. 
I recommend legislation, therefore, that shall require all male civilian employees of 
the canal of suitable age and physical condition to obligate themselves, as a condition 
of their employment, to volunteer for military service in defense of the canal in the 
event of emergency demanding them; and in preparation for this to offer themselves 
for a period of at least two months training during the first two years of their employ- 
ment and thereafter for 10 days each year. The volunteer forces, if provided, would 
not take the place of the regular garrison proposed, nor make any reduction in my 
(^timate of the regular garrison required for the defense of the canal. Wholly or in 
part it would merely supplement this force in time of serious emergency. 

Hauaiian Islands. — AVnat I have said above in respect to the importance' of the 
Canal Zone in any system of national defense and the ne<'essity for i>roviding com- 
plete protection applies with equal force and almost word for word to Oahu. The 
existing and contemplated garrison is seriously defi(!ient in strength and the guns now 
emplaced are a danger to us until supj)orte(l bv sufficient mobile troops. (See mv 
reiK>rt of Dec. 12, 19i4, file A. G. O.) * 

In a lesser degree Oahu presents a condition not unrelated to the situation on the 
Canal Zone. Many civdlians are living there in jjcace and contentment due to the 
fact that the island is under the American flag and that a considerable garrison of 
American trooj:)8 is there maintained. The right of the United Stat(»s to the service 
of every such qualified civilian in war is undoubted. I believe, therefore, that 
every American citizen there, who is physically sound and of military age, should be 
required to render military service in the islands in the event of war, and that legis- 
lative authority should provdde at the same time for the enlistment of friendly aliens 
who may volunteer in time of an emergency. In this event opportunity should be 
afforded for training for periods no greater than those suggested above for the Canal 
Zone. 

Guam. — Existing official plans do not include (iuam as a link in our chain of de- 
fenses. I believe that it should be so inclinled, and that recent events in the Pacific 
have shown this beyond question. Its defenso, I think, would be comparatively easy. 
And with the Panama Canal, Oahu (Hawaiian Islands), and Guam securely held, 
our own western coast would have better defense from attack from a Pacific power than 
auv number of harbor defenses on oi:r own coa^t could cncr hope to provide. 

Porto Rico. — Without a naval ha-e and without fortifications Porto Rico rai^es no 
problem of moment, and with a base maintained cl.-cwhere in the same vicinity 
(Giiantanamo) it mav, for the present at Ica-t, be neglected. No mobile force can 
therefore be regarded as a military neces.-iiy. There is maintained there now the 
Porto Rico Regiment of two battalions of native troop. This regiment ha.^ fulfilh^d 
such important functions in our dc^velopment of the island, and is an institution in 
which the islanders take such just pri(l(\ that I should hesitate to recommned its 
di^bandment, even were there no military reasons for its existence. Ihit I think 
such reasons can be found. If a proper reserve >ystem be established and its prin- 
ciples applied to the Porto Rico Regiment, it would be possible within a few years, 
with the third active battalion added to the exi>ting regiment, to organize two reserve 
regiments, with which the active regiment could in emergency be immediately 
mobilized as a brigade. While not definitely to be counted upon, under certain 
conditions of attack this brigade might be thrown promptly either into Guantanamo 
or the Canal Zone to supplement the garrison there. If this plan should be adopted 
ill its entirety, I recommend, therefore, that the third battalion be added to tliis regi- 
ment, and that thereafter one battalion, changed at proper intervals, be kept always 
on duty in the Canal Zone. 

23380— PT 18—16 3 
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Gtbantanamo. — So far as known to me, present plans contemplate the defense of this* 
base^by naval means alone, and^ in the skhsence of an^r direct knowledge of condition!* 
there, I make no recommendation for change. In view of the importance of ttc\.re 
poisession to us of a naval base in this \dcinity, I suggest that carefiil study be made of 
the necessities for the land defense of Guantanamo; and if, to assure its retention by 
us in war, mobile army troops and emplaced guns and their personnel be neceft-arj', 
they should be provided in addition to those hereinafter recommended. 

17. The mobile garrisons, exclusive of detachments and technical troops, recom- 
mended for the outlying possessions discussed above are shown in the following table: 

Table I. — Over-seas garrisons. 





Iniantry 
regiments. 


Cavalry 
regiments. 


Field Ar- 
tillery regi- 
ments. 


Philippine 
Soout com- 
panies. 


Porto Rko 
regiments. 


Alaska 












Philippine Islands 


9 
9 
3 


1 


2 

i 


«52 




ranftlZoTie. . . 


i 


Havvaiian Islands 




Guam 






Porto Rico 




i 


OtiantanaTio 






















Total overseas 


25 


4 


6 


«52 ' 1 




1 



1 1 regiment (or 2 battalions) in China. 

* Philippine Scouts to be combined with Philippine Constabulary. 

18. The for^;oing estimate of the mobile forces reauired overseas is based on an 
assumed strenj^h of Infantry companies of 150 men, (Javalry troops of 100 men, and 
of Field Artillery batteries of 171 men, and upon regimental oiganizations remaining, 
with slight exceptions to be noted later, as now provided. The mobile enlist^ 
8trenfi[th of the overseas garrisons would be 62,156 men, to which, for the total, must 
be added the strenst'h of the Coast Artillerv and of the detachments and units of the 
technical corps ana staff departments in their proper proportions. 

19. Examination of Table I shows that the estimated gsurisons for the Canal Zone 
and the Hawaiian Islands are practically one Infantry division for each. For the 
PhilippLnes and Guam it is a reinforced Infantry brigade for each, though the composi- 
tion of these detachments is not the same. Wliile the tactical problem presented in 
each of the outlying possessions is different, as was pointed out in the report of 1912, 
the troops required in each place correspond so closely to the normal (division) oz^^aniza- 
tion that no exception in oiganization should be made on this account. This being so, 
there is no argument, so far as organization alone is concerned, for retaining regiments 
permanently abroad . On the other hand, there are marked disadvantages in the present 
system, while the economy, it is thought, is less than was expected, and wnatever 
difference in cost there may be would tend to disappear under the system I shall 
suggest of a shorter period of service with the colors and of using the regiments abroad 
as well as those at home at their maximum capacity for creating reserves. I believe 
therefore that service in the over-seas garrisons should be performed by exchanging 
organizations at proper intervals. Accordingly, I recommend. the immediate abanaon- 
ment of the present so-called colonial system of permanently retaining r^;iments in 
foreign service. The unfortunate effect of the present system on the noncommissioned 
grade of the service is well known. The importance of efficiency in these grades is 
equally plain | and this will be increased under the reserve system proposed, when 
the noncommissioned officers must become practically the whole of the trained and 
permanent personnel of an organization. To assure efficient results, as many non- 
commissioned officers as possible must be encouraged to make the service a life occupa- 
tion . The present system of foreign service altogether discourages this . It is injurious 
also to r^mental spirit, which has in no way lost its value because we have neglected 
it of late m our service. Its renewed development under the reserve system proposed 
is important. In cases where regimental pnde is strong something of the spirit which 
this inspires might be expected to find its way even into the complimentary reserve 
segiment and thus give the organization, when mobilized, a service asset t^at ordinarily 
omy tradition and time can develop. Finally, with the increased foreign service 
rendered necessary by the increased garrisons abroad there will never be through 
this coiunse serious disturbance of any plan of localization of troops that may hereafter 
be adopted for the home regiments; and I make this suggestion with the under- 
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stAuding that a proper distribution of the Army and localization must some time 
become a fact if we are ever to have an efficient and at the same time economical mili- 
tary system. 

20. ReguUxr jhriXB at home. — ^The report of 1912 recommended the gradual creation 
of a home mobile Army, or expeditionary force, of four Infantry divisions, and certain 
extra-divisional troops. I believe that &is is the minimum force that can give us any 
confidence in our ability to meet our ordinary military obligations, or that can, with the 
overseas forces, provide the necessary reserve strength to afford reasonable assurance 
of our ability to aefend ourselves in the event of attack by a first-rate power. I believe 
also that recent world events have shown the desirability of the increase and organ- 
ization indicated with the least possible delay. 

21. WTien provided, these four divisions and the necessary extra-divisional troops 
will permit the organization of two Army corps of two divisions each or of a field army 
of from two to four divisions. I recommend that neither the name nor the organiza- 
tion of the army corps be abandoned in our system. 

22. As extra divisional troops I recommend, in order to preserve reasonably extra 
accurate proportions of sabers and guns to rifles, to assure the development of reserve 
forces of tncse arms in the same proportion, and to permit exchange of regiments serv- 
ing abroad without interference with the division organization, that there be provided 
four additional Field Artillery regiments, two additional Infantry regiments, and 
sufficient Cavalry to permit the organization of two Cavalry divisions of six regiments 
each. 

23. Our whole mobile active Armv, if created according to this plan, would consist 
of— 

6 1 nf antry divisions , 

2 reenforced brigades, 

2 Cavalry divisions. 

4 additional Field Artillery regiments, 

2 additional Infantry regiments, 
and such other extra-divisional auxiliary troops as this oiganization would require. 
Two of the Field Artillery regiments should be horse artillery for assignment to the 
Cavalry divL«^ions. Our present strength, our requirements to meet these recom- 
mendations, and the distribution proposea are shown (in terms of regiments) in the 
following table: 

Table II. — Proposed and existing organizations. 



Overseas * 

2 Infantry divisions. 

2 reenforced brigades. 
In United States: 

4 Infantry divisions 

2 Cavalry divisions. 

Additional Field Artillery. 

Additional Infantry 



Total required. 
Kxining regiments . . 



To be supplied . 



Infantry 
regiments. 



26 



36 



64 
31 



333 



Cavalry 
regiments. 



20 
15 



Field 

Artillery 

regiments. 



8 
2 



18 
6 



12 



» See Table I. 

9 Including Porto Rico Regiment, 1 additional battalion of which remains to be supplied. 

' Plus 1 battalion Porto Rico Regiment. 

ORGANIZATION. 



24. The details of orj<aiiizatiou, as well as the proportions of other auxiliary troop:? 
t/) the Infantry, are not entered upon here, becaii.se I believe these should be worked 
out by the General Staff, where the time and facilitie.s for such work are greater than 
are permitted to my office. I sup<?(^^t, however, that with the Infantry and Cavalry 
reg:iments there should be authorized not 1g?s than 12 machine ^ins. There should 
also be authorized a reasonable number of mounted scouts to each regiment of In- 
fantry, in addition to orderlies. With companie-? 150 'Strong, the nece^^ary personnel 
for 12 machine guns, 15 mounted scouts, and the remaining strengtli and organization 

f)ractically as now provided, and Infantry regiments would run 2,000 strong in en- 
isted men. I am taking this strength as a standard throughout this report. 
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25. Our experienco with machine-gim organizations, headquarter rompaniea, and 
the like has well shown the need of a more elastic legal definition of the regiment. 
The constant change in material and methods of war neces^pitate corrosponding change 
in organization. The law ^hould go no further than to fix the limit oi strength, com- 
mii«ioned and enlisted, and the proportion of officers and noncommissioned officer* 
to men of other grades. The rest should be left to Executive action. The same prin- 
ciple holds true to every other unit or organization. 

26. With companies 150 men strong there should be jjrovision for three cook^ 
There should also be authorized one clerk with the rank, or at least the pay, of cor- 
pornl. I believe one wagon essential for each company of this strength. If it is 
authorized, a teamster should be one of the enlisted personnel of the company. He 
should be as much a part of his organization as the company cooks. 

27. Regular Infantry companies should not exceed 150 men strong unless provision 
be made for an additional company officer. But they should not be reduced below 
this on the groimd that the militia and volunteer officers can not be expected to 
handle companies so large. This is undoubtedly true, but the condition should be 
met, not by reducing the efficiency and increa^ng the relative cost of the Regular 
Army, but by limiting the strength of volunteer organizations when formed to the 
number that we may probably expect volunteer, or partly trained officers, to com- 
mand. There U an advantage, of course, in uniform strength of organizations, but 
this can seldom be maintained in war under any circumstances while the advantage 
of various strength is less an evil than the extravagance in overiiead expenses in the 
Regular Establishment. Moreover, under the plan now suggested, the fundamental 
purpose of the Regular Army in peace is to create a dependable reserve force for use 
in war. Only by working it to its maximum capacity can there be any hope of ac- 
complishing this puriK)so within any reaRonable period of years. F'or other reasons 
as well, the organizations overseas must be maintained at their maximum strength 
at all times; and until the limit of the Army's capacity to supplv reserves has been 
reached under the plan adopted they should be maintained at the same strength as 
at home. Without svstem, and the comparatively small establishment that we can 
at best maintain under it, there should, in my judgment, be no difference between 
peace and war strength of organizations >vith thr colors. The use of the term in this 
sense ought to be abandoned. As we use them their real significance is peace strength 
and war weakness. And there is no economy in reducing the number of actual 
fighting men in proportion to the remaining personnel of the Army. 

22. The Cavalry regimental oiiganization so far as concerns the number of troops 
and squadrons to the regiment and the strength of troops should remain as now pro- 
vided. The Cavalary arm needs rewritten drill regulations rather than reoreamza- 
tion. What was good in the old regulations should be preserved, and only what has 
been found practical and necessary, through the recent experimental cavalry camps, 
should be added. 

COAST ARTILLERY. 

29. The importance of coast defense is not to be minimized. Along our coasts, 
in the event of war with a first-class power having sufficient command of the sea to 
attempt to reach us by this means, must come the decision whether or not the United 
States can be invaded. But in such an emergency the Coast Artillery, so called, 
will probably have no active part, and, under the most favorable circumstances to 
them, can have but a minor part in influencing the decision. This is so because, 
despite the name, our (^oast Artillery are not coast defense troops, or are at best but 
a part, and by no means the most important part, of the troops necessMy for defense 
of the coasts. The Coast Artillery and their fixed guns are the immobile part of the 
defense of certain harbors where established — nothing more. They are not even 
harbor defense troops in the sense of affording complete defense to tne harbors they 
in part protect. Their guns cover only the channels and the sea entrances to the 
channels of these harbors. Against approach from anjr other direction or by any 
other means they are helpless. Without the aid of mobile troops they can not even 
defend themselves from small attacking parties that may succeed in landing in the 
vicinity of the works themselves. 

The terms "coast defenses" and * 'Coast Artillery" as used by us are misnonaere. 
Largely through these terms and the significance they carry to the ignorant or unthink- 
ing, the arm of the service they represent has been enabled during the last quarter of 
a century to reach a d^pree of efficiency that places it well to the forefront of our 
Military Establishment. This in no wise denies the ability and eamestneoa and high 
professional attainments of our Coast Artillery personnel. But these things them- 
selves constitute only another reason for checking, when necessary, the professioDfll 
enthusiasm that would further distort our unbamnced Military Establisnment and 
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Ihereby add to the extravagance without adding? any thing to our military strength. 
The original fault lies with the so-called Endicott Board, which started the mociern 
development of this arm of a military system without any thought of the remaining 
parts of the system. The harm innocently, but still ignorantly, done by this board 
to our military development is incalculable and far outweighs its gcKxi intentions and 
Uie real benefit conferred in directing attention to our undefended coasts. The 
rei<ult.s of its activities have not only been extravagant in cost but they have weakened 
m militarilv and have made our defense methods the laughingstock of every serious 
foreign student who has studied them. Unpleasant as the task is, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to take this opportunity to urge new study of thif» part of our defensive 
system before we go to extremes that can do no more than make us ridiculous in the 
inilitarv world. 

'iO. The fact that the terms "GoaM defenafs" and "Coast Artillery'" are misnomers 
can not. in the light of these greater truths be accepted with equanimity, since it is 
through them that the country has heretofore been lulled into a false serine of security 
and immeasurable harm (Jone to all other parts of our Military iistablishment and to 
the whole caiue of national defense. 

;U. The Coast Artillery do(s not, and can not. defend out coasts. Alone it docs 
not, and can not. protect our harbors and the cities whose gates these harbors are. 
But more than this, wherever their guns have been installed and manned they have 
made the active land defense of that city and harbor a necessity in war, and* by so 
niuch have adde<i to our |K)sitive need of mobile troops fcr their defense. These 
mobile troops have never been provided, and until they are provide<i every coast work 
for which we lack mobile defending troops is not only a militar>' weakness, but in the 
event of war may become a positive danger to our defense through its liability to caj)- 
ture. and the certainty in this event of our own guns being used against us. 

32. In war with a sea power our coast defenses, in our pret^ent use of the term, will 
not only tie their own garrisons hard and fast in f)lace, but they will render useless for 
general military puq>oses a much larger proportion of mobile troops by hoMing them 
equally fast in the vicinity of the fixed defenses, since in no other way un'ler attack 
can these defenses be saved or prove a strength instead of a weakness. The siirnifi- 
canceof this fact should be grasj)ed. The funf^ameutal stroni:th of n oblle troops lies 
in their mobility. Whatever are assigned to the land-side defenses of coast-fort iticil 
places are for the time immobilized so far as their use for general military ])iir]K>H;'.M in 
concerned. And there are already more than enough coast works installed in the 
United States to immobilize in this way a force of mobile troo]>s «jreater than our com- 
bined Rt»gular Army and Organized Militia. Every additional coast work hereafter 
will create at once the necessitv for corrcsimndini,' increase in th(> niohi'c arnn'. This 
fact, at least, should be recognized and counted a.«' a ])ari of the rost of our expensive 
system of harbor defense, for I am convinced that never until it is re( o'^rnizel and the 
C(wt counted will anything like a rational system of national 4'cien.se be ])ossible lor 
the United States. 

33. I can not but believe that under our milit:iry devclo])n>cnt we hav<' failed to 
re<'Ognize the difference between the deteiise of our contiT'eital ^hore- :\n<\ the defense 
of distant or insular |M)sses^i()ns and. even nior(» the dii'ere u e betweo'i the defei'ses 
of a great continental country like the United States wirh its far-strel< hed coast line 
and of island countries like (ireat I'rilain or continental countries of limited area 
and restricted coast line like the (lernum l''n;])ire. The ('efenso problem in their c.ise 
and ours is totally different. AIoiil: our coast, citie.s are urowinir up on or near eviMy 
jMhssible harbor. The demand ff>r fixe 1 def«'n.-es just so soon as any of these readies 
I)ubertv is insistent. It is an iirnorant denand or a s(dtisli denand and should be 
renste<l. The fundamental |)rinci])le for i:s in this res])e't should he not hciW many 
of these harbors can we fortily hut how n.any nf them can we all'ord I'Ttifying. Any 
other ])rinciple logically tollowcd must involve i:s in endless ex])ense of money and 
men and leave us militarilv weaker tluui we are to-day. 

34. The present enlisted strength of the (oast Artiller>' is ap})roximately 19, (KX) 
men. It is my understanding that (\y.iM Artillery authorities estimate the number 
of men re<iuired to man completely (with "one relief "1 all the harbor works now in- 
stalled ana under construction at home and abroad as about O^.tUK). But the proper 
fighting of coikst-defeu'^e units. accordiuLr to the same authorities, "demands and is 
accepted as three reliefs." Properly to serve all the defences tlien would rojpiire 
about 105. (KX) men. a force nearly twice a^ irreat as the entire Pvcirular Army to-day; 
and even this number count-s nnne of the mol>il<' troops which would nc(('.s.><;irily suj)- 
plement them in time of danirer and which would no less nece^^.^arily exceed them in 
number. That we <"an never, as far as we can see now, provi<le anything like this 
number of artillerists, oven with regulars and militia combined, is certain: yet if we 
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are not to provide them we should assuredly decide upon some definite plan of harbor 
defenses that there is a possibility of carrying into execution. 

35. I have quoted above, of course, the minimum estimate known to me of men 
required. Personally I do not agree with them. I have never been able, and am 
unable now, to accept the theory of three "reliefs" or two "reliefs,'* or indeed any 
number of "reliefs" as an^ more essential in our Coast Artillery than in any other 
part of our military establishment. The use of the term ought in common fairness, 
if for no other reason, to be abandoned. They, as well, convev wron^ impressions to 
the ignorant or unthinking. The idea that manning details for our narbor defenses 
will ever in the general case be required in war to remain continually at their posts 
for longer periods than other forces will be required to remain at theirs is untenable. 
For the exceptional case it is impossible to prepare. Certainly if our fixed harbor 
defenses be ever seriously attacked, the ships attacking them are not likely to have 
three reliefs, and much less will the mobile troops supporting our artillerists be thus 
divided. 

36. In the last quarter of a century we have spent more proportionately on the Coast 
Artillery on their works than on all of the rest of our militt^ establishment combined. 
In all our history this arm has done less fighting in its own sphere than any other arm 
of the service. Our history is not different in this respect from the history of any 
other nation. There is nothing whatever now to indicate that precedents are to be 
overturned in the future. Rather the contrary. The only possible case where our 
harbor works and their personnel can come into active use is in event of a direct 
attack from the sea by the enemy's ships. This is the rarest form of attack known in 
war. Unaccompanied by land attack it is almost unknown; and with our extensive 
coast line it is safe to say that with us it will never be known. Wherever we install 
harbor defense works they should be efficient and effectively manned, but once this 
is attained, their purpose is served. No navy will attempt seriously to confront them. 

37. I have set form these truths here at some length because I earnestly believe 
their consideration essential to the proper development of our military system, which 
must be regarded as superior in importance to the development of any one part. But 
their consideration is also important to the proper development of the Coast Artillery 
itself. 

38. Our plans for harbor defense for the entire country and its outlying possessions 
should be given the most exacting revisions. Existing fortifications cover many 
places where no possible enemy would attack; places liable to attack are covered by 
works improperly located and improperly armed. All these useless fortifications 
should be aMindoned; obsolete armament should be scrapped, and such important 
centers as are finally and properly selected for defense should be fortified and armed 
against both sea ana land attack. Unless fortified and armed against both they should 
be fortified against neither. 

39. There are only a few of these centers on the homeland. We can not, under 
present conditions, hope to prevent an enemy securing some base on our shores 
provided he is strong enough to land his forces in the face of such mobile troops as we 
can throw against them. It is of present importance then only to assure ourselves 
that tibe base secured by him will not be disastrous to us. The capture of New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston might very obviously force the United states to immediate 
peace. The capture of Mobile or Galveston, even New Orleans or Los Angeles, would 
not have the same effect. 

40. Important harbors and cities like Boston, New York, and Washington on the 
east coast should then be put as far as possible beyond the thought of capture. All 
others should be left undetended so far as permanent works are concerned and left to 
oUier known means of defense when tlie emergency shall arise. In my judgment and 
in the judgment of competent Artillery officers tnemaelves, there should be under 
present conditions no permanent works on the Atlantic coast south of the mouth of 
the Chesapeake. On fiie Pacific coast only San Francisco and the Columbia River 
and Puget Sound region should be defended— but these should be completely de- 
fended. San Francisco affords perhaps one of the best illustrations we have of the 
folly of harbor defenses unaccompanied by land defenses of the same n^on. 

41. It is conceivable, of course, that, left undefended, Los Angeles mkht be occu- 

Eied by the enemy. Speaking broadly, if an enemy must land on our Pacific coast, 
e could probably not find a oetter place for our purpose than this. Furthermore, 
with the Canal Zone, Oahu, and Guam properly held by us, Los Angeles would have 
a better defense than any number of guns mounted on the California coast could 
possibly give her. And in any event mounting and manninfi; heavy guns will never 
alone save Los Angeles from capture. But just so much does she offer a more tempting 
prize to a possible enemy strong enough in mobile troops to take her, since by so much 
would she be the more eadly held by them against recapture by us. 
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42. The fact that with the Canal Zone, Oahu, and Guam securely held, a pomt like 
Lofi Angeles on our Pacific coast is better defended than by guns at our own harbor 
mouth, shows plainly the difference between the defense of our outlying and distant 
bases and the defense of those homeland. Readiness at all times for complete defense 
of these places is essential to defense at home. WTiatever fixed defenses are necessary 
in them should be installed and fully manned; but again only when the mobile troops 
equally essential to their defense have been pro\dded. 

43. ify recommendations in respect to the Coast Artillery are based upon the fore- 
g<nng conclusions and the study tliat has led to them. The reconmienciations are as 
f^»llows: * 

(1) That if provision be made for the defense of Guam, whatever fixed armaments 
may be found necessary there be installed and manned at the same time the i?land 
is occupied by its mobile ^rrison; and that the Coast Artillery Corps be increased in 
strengtn suflSiciently for this purpose. 

(2) That no other or further increase in this corps be made; that no new harbor 
defenses be installed at home; and that no other new installation be made abroad until ' 
after competent and thorough study of our whole system of harbor defense be made, 
not as a thing apart, but in connection with our military and naval system of defense, 
and until our plans for harbor defense have been revised in accordance with the re- 
sults of this study. This study should be completed immediately. I recommend 
such increase as it discloses is necessary. 

44. Reserves. — ^The same principle of reserves, hereinafter suggested, for the mobile 
army should be applied without change to the Coaat Artillery. Once in complete 
operation this would permit immediJtte mobilization of the Coast Artillery in double 
its peace strength. 

45. The training and use of Coast Artillery troops should be confined wholly to the 
defenses pertaining to the branch they represent. They should not be trained in the 
special duties of any other arm and their use as any other arm should not be anticipated. 
To expect to use any force in war for two different purposes is to leave one purpose 
unaccomplished . 

ORGANIZED MILITIA. 

46. Strength. — It is recommended that the strength of the various organizations of 
the militia remain at the minimum at present prescribed by law. If tnis minimum 
strength be increased, the present difficulty of recruiting will be multiplied and will 
make it a burden too great for the time that can be spared by the average officer of the 
militia. With the time at his disposal, the present size of organizations is as great as the 
average officer of militia can effectively command and train. Armory accommodations 
throughout the country are based on the present minimum strength of organizations 
and their remodeling to meet the demands of larger units would entail greater ex- 
pense. 

47. Organization. — It is recommended that the organization of the militia remain 
as now prescribed by law, with the proviso that every effort be made to maintain 
its various arms in the same proport ions as those of the regular, reserve, and volunteer 
forces suggested in this report. Under the plan outlined hereinafter, the organiza- 
tion of the higher units would not affect Federal use of the militia, while this organiza- 
tion would continue to be of importance in the matter of State control and adminis- 
tration. 

48. Reserves. — No reserve system for the militia is recommended. 

49. In this connection these subbbom fa-ts must he re-ognized: (H The militia 
is first and always a State force; (2) under the Coiistitiition it van not be employed 
for Federal purposes beyond the boundaries of the Tnited States, except after a 
complete change of its identity from militia to Volunteers: and (3) the rerp-irements 
of ser\'ice in the militia and in the \'ohinteers cliifer radir ally. 

50. Thousands of men are af)le to recom ile their ])hysi( al ( onditicm, their b.isines.s 
and family relations with the demands of ser\i< e in the militia, and are thus enabled 
to gratify a laudable desire for military servif-e; whereas any obligation to complv 
with the demands of volunteer service which takes them away from toudi vitli 
personal and business interests pro\es not only a serious embarnissment but in 
many cases a real ami tangible o1)stacle. 

51. For these reasons the militia can not he reckoned upon with suihcient certainty 
to permit of its organization in advance into units capaMe of rai)i(l and complete 
mobilization. 

52. Organization in its minutest detail is the first essential to nKxlern c ivilization. 
Hence, as an element in the organization of mohilizable forces, the militia must he 
disregarded. 

53. However, there remains a large field in which the militia may be of the greatest 
value in the matter of national defense. The militia is a machine capable of impart- 
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ing, under the most favorable conditions, the elements of military training to a larve 
number of men, fostering patriotism and spreading throughout the country a desirable 
military spirit and of thus contributing materially to the building up of an anny of 
trained citizenr\'. For this purpose it should be used both in time of peace and in 
war for the t'*aining of future volunteers. It should be maintained at aU times at its 
highest possible standard of efficiency — not as an unorganized ^ tentative volunteer force, 
hut as a nighly organized feeder to a properly organized volunteer force . 

5t. Such an arrangement is easily effected without further legislation with regard 
to the militia. It requires no change in either strength or organization. Under 
existing law it is possible to lend to the militia all necessary financial and professionsJ 
assistance. Nothing further is required but to carry the law into full effect by the 
detail of an officer of the Regular Army of suitable rank to each r^ment or its equiv- 
alent to take a'^tive char2:e of the instruction and training of its units. 

55. By means of this instruction and training its officers and men should be given 
every opportunity and assistance to qualify themselves for commissioned and non- 
commisaioned rank in the volunteer organization hereafter proposed. As fast as 
they are able to qualif>' by passing a standard, practical examination, they should be 
appointed and assigned to the uniti^ of this yolunteer organization. Such appointment 
and assignment would have no effect upon their status as militiamen until the actual 
mobilization of the volunteers in case of war. 

56. On the issuance of orders for the mobilization of the volunteers the militiamen 
assigned thereto would at once join their organizations and take up the work of organ- 
izing and training. The militia oi^ganizations, with the remaining men who, for good 
and sufficient reasons, are unable to volunteer, would remain intact in their respective 
States and become the active recruiting and training force for the State's quota of 
volunteers. When this work has been completed, these organizations could be further 
used as a recruiting and training force for the Army at large or for the recruiting and 
training of a second volunteer force. 

57. By such an arrangement those who desire to volunteer in the event of war are 
pro^dded with the means of doing so under the most favorable circumstances, \\z\ 
They are enabled and assisted to prepare themselves in time of peace for and to 
receive appointment to the highest volunteer rank they are capable of exercising, 
without resort to political or other influence. On the other hand, those who for any 
reason may find it inadvisable to volunteer may, without inconvenience or embarrass- 
ment, remain at home and give excellent and indi^ddual service in recruiting and 
training. 

58. In addition to providing a means whereby the militia may be utilized for the 
greatest ^ood of the country at lan:e and with the least interference with State control 
and the interests of the indi^aduaf militiaman, this plan creates a permanent machine 
for recruiting and training in time of war — something for which no provision has ever 
heretofore been made in this country. The advantage of this to us will be shown 
better when the subject of oi^nizing our volunteers is reached. 

RESERVES. 

59. The report of 1912 seems to contemplate limiting the use of reserves in our 
system to maintaining existing active regiments in peace at full strength in war. 
The principle of reserves is, of course, much broader than this, and if the creation 
of an adequate military system is to be economically possible for us we must apply 
the principle in its broadest aspects. 

()0. Generally speaking reserves fulfill three distinct purjwses: {a) To fill existing 
organizations of the active Army t-o a war footing; (6) to make good losses occurring 
in organizations after they have taken the field : and (r) to fill up and complete reserve 
units which, while fully organized in time of peace, do not actually function until 
war has been doclared, or until mobilization has been ordered, or, in special cases, 
when such units can be assembled in whole or in part for a limited period of peace 
time training:. 

til. All of thoeie purposes are important. The first two are essential to the war 
efficiency of whatever active op^anization.«? we may maintain in peace, but the third, 
(c) ia no loss esscnial to us in its broadest sense if we are ever to develop a trained 
citizen soldior\' capable of officirnt employment in war. 

62. Furthermore it must be ac( cpled at the outset that organized resenv'os will not 
repay the cost of scattering them among our population, though while enjoying in 
peace uninterrupted liberiy as to residence, occupation, and manner of li^^ng, the 
reservist must throughout belong to some definite organization if he is to be useful in 
war. It must be recognized as a cardinal principle that no man who has once been 
trainetl as a S'Dldier should be lost track of until he has completed the period of service 
in the reserve prescribed by law. In other woids, we must 9o s>'stematize and handle 
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our resi'rv'es that, when mobilization is ordered. ever\' man on the reserve list, unless 
physically disqualified, shall present himself at some preWously desiffiiated center, 
there to be incorporated into an existing orp:anization, receive his uniform, equip- 
ment, arms, ammunition, and rations, and prepare to move without delay or lost 
motion to whatever point of concentration may have been ordered. 

6.'^. In order, therefore, to bridge the gap between our present utter lack of prepara- 
tion for war and reasonable preparedness, and to proceed at on(*e to the organization 
of rej^erve regiments and higner unit^ for the active Army, every onranization of the 
Regular Army should be maintained at its maximum strenirth' until the period of 
transition— -several years at best— has been passod, and the restTve regiments herein 
proposed have been organized and filled. Once this has been acccmplished and 
sufficient additional reserves listed to assure keejnng the active and reserve regi- 
ments full for the first few months of war, the active rci^inients at home may, if then 
desired, be reduced in strength to a point where equilibrium will be y)rcserved. A 
reasonable percentage of reser\'ist8 must, however, always 1)0 allowed in calculation 
not only to raise nHluced-strength rcu'iments to war footing, but to allow. for losses on 
the reserve list due to death, (ii.*»ability, and desertion and for men who for various 
rea*«')ns may fail to resT>pnd to the call to the colors when war comes. V>\\t personally 
as already stated, I believe there should bn no reduced-strong h status for any organi- 
zation in our small Regular Establishment 

64. To provide the necessary flow into the reserves, I recommend that the enlist 
ment law provide for a six-vear term with a maximum period of two years with the 
colors and a corresponding four-year period in the reserve. Provision would have to 
be made, of coiurse, for longer retention on the active list and the reenlistment of non- 
commissioned officers and desirable privates for selection to fill vacancies in the non- 
coomiissioncd grades. As heretofore stated, the average man could be passi>d into 
the reserve after one year's training. In sj)ecial cases he could be hirloughed to the 
reserve in an even shorter period. No absolutely fixed period should be legally fixed 
afl a minimum. Wliile in the average case one year's training would be necessary 
and in many cases two years, special cases shoiild be left for executive settlement as 
they arise, and transfer to the reserve permittee! as .'K^on as it is a.^sured that he is 
sufficiently trained. It should be an establisheei rule, however, that once ser\-ice 
with the colors has commenced no man (lualiiied for the service should be given com- 
plete discharge therefrom until his full period has been completed either with the 
colors, with the reserve, or with both. Discharges by purchase or by favor should not 
be authorized, nor would they be necessary since j)ractically the same result would 
be attained by transfer from the active list to the reserves. 

65. The necessity of retaining and encouraging the reenlistment of noncommissioned 
officers and privates who are desirable for promotion must be emphasized. More than 
ever, under the system pror)Osod. uill these become "the backlone" of the service. 
The Navy enjoys the excellent privilege of retaining, in emergencies, the services of 
any man, with nis own consent, for an additional period of one year aftei the expiration 
of his enlistment, and without formal reenlistment for the full tenn. The same rule 
should apply to the Army. Many excellent men would remain in the service for 
considerable periods under this condition who now hesitate to obligate chemselves 
for the full enlistment period. The adMuitago to the service would hardly be less. 

66. In time of threatened war. of courM\ the right of the .«ol(licr to transfer to the 
reserve would have to be temj)orarily .^^uspcMided. Provision would have to be made 
in the law accordinglv. 

67. No experienced officer probaljjy can acc^'pt the ])rin('ij)le of so .short a term of 
eerv'ice as suggested here with<Mil rci^Trt. That sonielhiuLr of the .steadiness and 
spirit that come through mere s«'r\ icf its«'lf will l)e lo.^t by this method goes without 
saying. The sacrifice should not be made then without assurance of gain in other 
ways sufficient to balance the loss. The gain is to be expected only through the 
assured establishment of an adcnpiatc res(>r\e s\steni such as is suggested here. If 
this plan or some similar plan be n(»t ac('c})tod in its (Mitirety I can not bring nuself to 
recommend reduction of the period of ser\i(e below three years in the general ca.^^e 
and two years in special cases. 

68. For the purp )sc of illu.-Jtraiiiii: tin* sy-f«'ni ] )roj) )std I sliall cmnlcy only the 
Infantr>' in the active strength wnd nr^ani/aii(in ln'icin suggested. The same prin- 
ciple, however, will apply to all oi the nubiif arms, the ("oast .\rtillery, ancf the 
technical corps. ()nc(« estalilished th**u in their proper pn ]> >rtion these various 
services will develop reserves in the same pni]>)rtiou. 

60. Provision having b'-en made f<»r the onrani/ation and recruitment of i\\ active 
regiments txf Infantry suLnrested. then- -ImuUl be inuuediately organized a corres]) )nd- 
ing reserve regiment lor each of them, and reirinKMital mobilization centers for the.se 
resers'e regiments designated and established. Th«'s(' re>er\«' rcLrinients should be 
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numbered from 101 to 164 and so designated. Thereafter whenever a soldier passes 
from the active to the reserve list he should be assigned to the reserve regiment nearest 
to his place of residence. Upon removal to some other part of the country he should 
be transferred to the nearest reeiment to his new residence. 

70. The time required to fill these 64 regiments to their proper strength must depend 
upon the following factors: (a) The rate at which the organization of the additional 
33 regiments (required to complete the total of 64 regiments) is authorized by the 
enabling act of Congress; (6) the time required to recruit these 64 reriments to maxi- 
mum strength; (c) the rapidity and rate at which men can be trained and furloughed 
to the reserve. For the purpose of this estimate we must neglect the first and second 
factors, (a) and {b)y and assume the organization and recruitment of the active regi- 
ments complete. Based upon the best obtainable data w;e must deduct thereafter 
9 per cent of the total for the annual loss from death, disability, and desertion. The 
permanent personnel of noncommissioned officers is about 20 p^r cent. Allowing 
for retention of a reasonable percentage of desirable privates for promotion and for 
the men who will require two years' training before transfer to the reserve, I estimate 
that approximately 44 per cent of the forces could be furloughed annually to the 
reserve. This estimate gives results as follows: 

64 regiments Infantry, active strength 128, 000 

9 per cent annual loss due to casualties 11, 520 

Remainder 116, 480 

44 per cent annually furloughed to reserve 51, 261 

Were there no other losses to be anticipated, and no loss among the reservists them- 
selves, this rate would enable us to complete the enlisted personnel of the reserve 
regiments, One hundred and first to One hundred and slxty-iourth, in about two and 
one-half years. But there would, of course, be losses not easily estimated, and some 
percentage would fail to respond to the call to the colors. So, even assuming that the 
Kegular Army could be immediately increased as suggested and promptly recruited 
to full strength, at least from two to four years must elapse before we could hope to 
have sufficient reserves to'completo the organizations suggested. But certainly it ifl 
not only when this has been accomplished that we could begin to think of storing up 
a reserve of men for the purpose of expending reduced-strength organizations to uieir 
minimum or of reducing our active organizations to a so-called peace strength. 

71. Under any system short of universal service there is, of course, a practical limit 
to the number of reservists that can be created and organized. The limit for the 
Infantry under the plan proposed may be shown as follows: 

Assuming that, as estimated above, 51,251 men are furloughed each year to the 
reserve, to get our net reserve gain at the end of the year we must deduct 9 per cent 
for casualties, since death, desertion and disability must be expected at about the 
same rate in the reserve as in the active organizations. Our net reserve strength after 
one year would therefore be 46,638 infantrymen. After four years at the same rate 
we should have 178,952 reservists. But after four years the reservists begin to pass 
off the reserve list by reason of final discharge from the service, and after five years 
they would pass out of the reserve at practically the same proportion as new men 
entered it. We may safely take 200,000 men, therefore, as the minimum limit to our 
Infantry reserve unless reenlistment be permitted in the reserve. Certainly, however, 
until the reserve organizations have reached their maximum strength, reenlistment 
therein should be permitted. 

72. For our 64 reserve regiments we need 128,000 men. Considering the maximum 
limit of the reserve, 200,0(]6, this would leave us (provided every man responded to 
the call to the colors) 72,000 men to replace casualties in 128 regiments (64 active and 
64 reserve) in the case of war. The casualties for a regiment in a campaign are reck- 
oned at 50 per cent for the first six months, and at this rate our number of available 
reservists would be able to maintain their regiments at full strength in war for only 
about four months. The maximum number of reservists possible under this plan is 
therefore not excessive. 

73. So far as the organization of the reservists is concerned only a general outline 
can be given here. The details, of course, should be worked out by the General Staff. 
I believe it wholly practicable, however, to formulate such a plan and gradually to 
perfect the details. And I believe it should be formulated. 

74. Adopting as a basis the 64 reserve regiments above proposed we have to con- 
sider (a) organization, (6) localization, (c) plans for mobilization, and (d) a system for 
keeping control of individual officers and enlisted men as fast as they are placed on 
the reserve list and assigned to definite organizations. 

75. Organization and localization should go hand in hand, i. e. , as soon a& the reserve 
regiments are organized a definite point snould be fixed upon as the mobilization 
depot for each regiment. Taking into consideration the distribution of population 
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throughout the United States it will not be difficult to fix upon 64 centers to be desig- 
nated as mobilization points for each of our 64 reserve regiments. Also when mobi- 
lized there, and by this term it is intended to cover everv operation connected with 
placing the regiment in readiness to take the field, it should be ready then to be moved 

Er«:)mptly to brigade or division head(]|uarters at whatever concentration point may 
ave been selected, or, if time permits, to receive needed training. Organization 
should not, of course, atop with the regiment, but should be perfected in time of peace 
to include the divisions, complete with its necessary auxiliary troops, staffs, clerks, 
service corps, and trains. But it is desired to emphasize the necessity of fixing upon 
the regiment as the basis of mobilization for the reason that it has, br should have, all 
the necessary machinery required for putting the various operations connected with 
mobilization into effect' In thickly populated localities it will probably be found 
. advisable to establish more than one mobilization center at the same point, and thus 
an entire brigade, or even a division, may be mobilized at one jJbint. nut the mobili- 
zation element should remain the regiment and each reserve regiment should have 
its own storehouse, or separate part o? the same storehouse, wherein should be stored 
everything required in the wav of uniform, armament, and o(juipment to put the 
regiment on a war footing. If tne plan su^^gested hereafter of adding to each regiment 
of the Regular Army a definite number ot extra ofTicers be adopted, then at least one 
of these should be permanently detailed to supervise all matters connected with the 
administration of each of the reserve regiments in time of peace, to include the keeping 
up to dato the records of all reservists who may from time to time be assigned to the 
regiment, and the maintenance of all propnrtv and stores in a state of readiness for 
war. Furthermore, the field staff of each regiment should be selected and assigned 
in time of peace from officers of the Regular Army under such regulaticms as may be 
prescribed by the President, and as fast as ro.srrvo otlicers bocome available they 
should be also assigned to companies and at once place tlu'mselves in touch with the 
officer in administrative charge of the regiment as above described. Company com- 
manders so assigned should be furnished with doscriptive lists giving names and 
records of all reserWsts aasii^ned to their companies, including, of course, the com- 
missioned personnel, and tlicir services should ]>o utilized in keeping track of the 
reservists and in keeping the records up to date. It is assumed that the four infantry 
divisions suggested lor permanent niaintenanre within the continental limits of the 
United States woidd corre.spond to the present Eastern, Central, Southern, and 
Western Departments. It is suggested that each one of these (le})irtnients. or division 
districts, be subdivided int<) u certain numlier of reserve districts nnnilured to cor- 
respond with the number uf reserve re.^iments. In carryiij*,' out this arrurj^ninent 
complete subdistricts should, where p )s>il»le, fall wiiliin a .State, with tlu* result tliat 
each State would have one or more subdistricts to ser\«' as }iead(juartcrs and ntobili- 
zation centers for all reservists within that p.irticular State. In pursuance cf this 
plan, and to provide for the control and suj)'r\ision of all matter connected with our 
military preparedness in time of peace. di\ision conimanders slmuld he hrld re>ponsi- 
b''.* within their districts ff)r the etfcctive p:'rf(»rn.aiM<' of all duties relating to the 
organization, admini-^tration, control. aTid, whenever practicaMe, training,' of all 
reserves and volunteer orsj^anizations within their districts. It is thouirht that the 
authority and responsibility of division commanders might widl he further extended 
to include questions of recruitment and suppl>' of their own divisions and of all I'nited 
States forces, reserves and volunteers, pertaining to the mobile Armv within their 
divi-sion dist^ricts. Real decentralization must accompany tlie inslitution of any 
efficient military system. 

76. The question of establishing a system inr kec pini: tra( k of men as fist as they 
are traine<l and pi.^s into the reserve is a purely admini.-trative matter, the details 
of which will have to be worked out and published as ti pirt (tf our re«^adations. It 
is offered here simply as a suiTL^estion that each man ho lurni-hcd with a card showing 
his assignment to company and regiment and givinu: ch'ar and brief directions ccm- 
cerning the course to be pursued, inclu<ling mobilization pt»int at which he is to 
rep »rt, in case of war or when assembled lor anv purpose. This card should contain, 
in addition, a form of transportation request to be accepted by railway and steamship 
companies, under prescribed conditions, over the route he must necessarily travel 
for rejoining. 

77. Such number of copies of his descriptive list as may l)e nece.«ssary should be 
prepared so that copies may be furnishe<i to all concerned in the preparation and 
maintenance of the record of his rec:iment. It is. of course, rcali/.«'d that it will not 
always be possible to a.'<si<;n a man to his res(M'v<* rei^iment immediately upon discharge 
from service with the colors, since in many ca.ses lie will have to look for work, some time 
must elapse before he becomes definitely located. Furthermore, men having been 
located and assigned will move from one State to another or from the country, will 
die, become disabled, impri.soned, fail to report their whereabouts, and in other ways 
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will become se{>arated from military control. No system can be designed to prevent 
6uch cases, and it remains to devise methods to obviate, as far as is humanly possible, 
defects that, from the nature of thin^, must exist in any system. But it needs no 
argument to show that a fixed organization and definite plans for mobilization are 
in every way supsrior to the haphazard methods, or utter lack of method, that have 
always characterized our efforts to raise, equip and train a volunteer force. 

78. The formation of a definite plan for ori^nization, administration, and control 
of the reserve in time of peace is in no way impracticable for us. Compared with 
eimilar problems abroad, it is complicated by the extent of our country, our hetero- 
geneous population, and the fact tnat we have as yet no machinery to put our plans 
into operation, and no force trained for this particular work. Whatever plan may 
be finally adopted will require time and effort to put into successful operation; but 
as between, on the one hand, any plan for training so many thousand men to disperse 
In all directions, with only the hop3 of getting them together after the outbreak of 
war, and, on the other, a plan for their definite, orderly, and prompt mobilization, 
there can be no comparison from the pDint of view of military efficiency. Instead 
of a more or loss indefinite obligation to report on the outbreak of war at an unknown 
point, the reservist under the propased system should find himself a unit in a definite 
organization, distant at most out a short journey from his place of residence and to 
which to some extent he be required to forward his address at stated intervals to 
regimental headquarters and to report changes of residence promptly. It will be 
necessary to pay the reservists a nominal sum, say $1 p^r month, to insure compliance 
with the regulations governing them. 

79. The establishment of an adequate reserve system means the upbuilding of 
a trained citizen soldiery. To establish it, every proper encouragement must be 
offered men to seek the period of training that will enable them intelligently to serve 
their country' in time of need. Patriotism alone can not be counted upon in ordinary 
times as sufficient. Every reservist will have made sacrifices, or will have promised 
to make sacrifices in case of need, before his enrollment on the reserve list. He will 
be entitled to such preference as his Government can properly show him. I urge, 
therefore, that by proper legislation the principle be established of the reservist's 
ri^ht to preference in selection for any civil service position that his abilities, when 
disclosea by examination, may fit him for. 

ADDITIONAL AND RESERVE OFFICERS. 

80. Any study of a reserve must include reserve officers, which can not be provided 
by the organized regiments of the Regular Army unless, as in past wars, we propose 
to strip our regular regiments of their commissioned personnel at the time when most 
needed with the oi^nizations to which they belong. 

81. Before entering upon the (question of officers for the reserve and volunteer 
regiments, it is desired to touch bnefly on the need of additional officers for the regi- 
ments of the active Army. It is suggested that for each regiment of Infantry of the 
active Army there be provided — 

1 extra lieutenant colonel, 

1 extra major, 

4 extra captains, and 

8 extra lieutenants, 
and in similar proportions for the other arms. The number of officers suggested will 
be no more than needed, and their provision will not only furnish officers for details 
to schools, colleges, militia, and the like, but assure the regiment of a reasonable 
complement of officers always present for duty. Furthermore, from each active 
regiment should be selected certain officers who, in the event of war, will join at 
once the reserve regiments to which assigned in time of peace and enter upon the 
duty of organizing, equipping, and otherwise preparing that regiment for war. The 
Ueu tenant colonel or semor major of each active regiment should be assigned as 
colonel of the corresponding reserve regiment, the senior captains to the grades of 
majors, so that, in tne event of war, these positions would oe promptly filled by 
experienced and competent officers selected and assigned in time of peace and to 
some extent identifiea with the organization they are to command in war. 

82. Under tliip plan in time of war each regiment of the active Army would be 
ready to take the field at once with organizations at their highest efficiency and with • 
a full complement of their own officers, while at the same time each reserve regiment 
would, at least in the higher grades, ]>e officered by experienced men. 

83. To provide officers for the Regular Establishment, West Point, of course, should 
be worked to its full capacity. With the institution of a reserve system, graduates 
of the academy thereafter resigning from the service, and in good standing, should 
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as a roiulition of acceptance on the part of the Government, be assigned as officers of 
re«»r\e8 for a suitable term of years. Another important source of reserve officers 
would be through the discharge from active service in the R(»gualr Anny of high- 
class noncommissioned officers. Provision should be made that upon the recom- 
mendation of company, battalion, or regimental commanders, the Secretary' of War 
may, without examination, appoint and assign to the reserve any qualified noncom- 
missioned officer, with the rank recommended by his regimental superior upon his 
transfer to the reserve. The term of appointment should bo for the reserve periwl 
due under the soldier's original enlistment contract, and reappointment should be 
authorized. 

84. But the problem of reserve officers can be completely solved only if systematic 
effort be made to secure and utilize the excellent material that our countr>'^ affords. 
To some extent now we are training and in part listing some hundreds of young men 
each year with a more or less definite id 5a that in time of war they would make good 
officers of reaerv^e or volunteers. With a definite reserve and volunteer system tnese 
young men could be examineil and. if successful, commissioned and assigned to 
reserve or volunteer regiments with which they would thereafter be identified and 
to which they would report on the outbreak of war. 

85. We should go, however, a step further and require the aspirant for a com- 
mission in the reserve to s?rve with a company, troop, or battery of the mobile force 
for a minimum period of six months and })referai3ly for one yoar. The work of regular 
officers at educational institutions where military training is a part of the course is 
CTowing in importance and no observer of the student's military instruction camps 
lias failed to note their possilnlities for their developing re.>«<»rve or volunteer officers. 
The fine class of young men attending these schools, the intelligence and energy 
they bring to their work, and the opj>ortunity afforded to give them thorough an(i 
practical instruction should result in these camps becoming a ])ernianent j)art of 
our system. At the close of each camp all those students who have succet^sfully com- 
pleted the course should be afforded an op])ortunity to take an examination, which, 
if passed, should entitle them to designation as "Asjnrants," and to later assignment 
to a company, troop, or batter\' of the Regular Army for a period as indicated above. 
Thereafter their records and another examination, if necessary, will determine their 
fitness for a^ssignment to the reserve and the grade in which they should be com- 
missioned. A similar course should be followed in case of students of institutions 
where military training under a regular officer is a ])ar1 of the curriculum. The 
04 regiments of Infantry"- proposed will give 788 coni])anics, and if to (»ach one of these 
companies could be attached each year one student <»fliccr of roserve.«* the result is 
easy to calculate. The same course sh(»uld be followed with other arni.-* and with the 
Hliiii corps and departments. The number of otn<'ers that could he secured hy ihis 
nethod can not be estimated with accuracy, but there is no rea.-i<»n to doubt that 
many of our best young men who are vearly receiving nn)re or le.^.'j military training 
throughout the United States, would gladly avail theni.-aelve.'^ of such an op])()rtunity. 
The training would benelit them physically and increase their hut-ines-^ and economic 
value, while enabling them at the same lime to lit themselves for military service 
in the event of war. Young m(»n .so assigned to reu'ular (»rganizatii)ns should receive 
the pay and allowance of a second lieutenant during the jxM'ind of service ^^'ith the 
troops.' Upon the completion of this instruction ]>eriocl all those comniis.-ioned 
should be assigned to an oi"ganized reserve r(\c:ioient and c(»nipanv. The (juestion 
of promotion of such reserve oflicers and the limit iuLr age at which they should be 
droppe<l from the reserve lists, as w(»ll as others that will arise can all be solved as they 
occur. That selected officers from the Organized Militia should also be taken into 
the reserve, subject to examination by a board of regular (»lticers. ltocs without saying. 

86. As already .*<tated, the militia should jmnt^ a valuable s<»urce of officers and non- 
commissioned officers for the proposed volunteer for«*e. In order to obtain a sufficient 
number of officers for the volunteers it will be neces-arv to commission them therein 
\iV'iLhout the period of servic<' with a regular organization propo>o(l for the resenes. 
Hut even so much excellent material can be obtained in the ways already noted, and 
young men unwilling or unable to take the period of instruction with regular troo])s 
will be found readv and anxious to fit themselves for military service and lor exainina- 
tirm and commission in tlu* volunteer forces. The hope of being able to niolulize, 
in time of war, scmie hundreds of thousands of organized and trained, or ))artly trained, 
tr(X)p8, officered by men known to be reasonably competent and selected under the 
regulation and supervision of the ^\'ar Department, justifies in itself con.-iid era lion 
of the methods herein suggested. 

87. The organization of the reserve and volunteer forces propo.^ed herein would open 
up a useful field for the employment of every retired officer and noncommissioned 
officer whose services could l)e secured. In connection with problems of organiza- 
tion, administration, supply, and maintenance their services would be invaluable 
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and should be fully utilized. The supply centers which must be organized and, in 
port at least, maintained in time of peace must continue to function after the troops 
nave taken the field in time of war and the value of having a trained, competent 
personnel in charge is apparent. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

88. The oiganization of the volunteer force should accompany the organization of 
the regular and reserve forces. 

89. Strength. — ^The organized volunteer force should be made up as follows: 

Infantry 128 regiments 

Cavalry 40 regiments 

Field Artillery ^ 36 regiments 

Coast Artillery 352 comxMinies 

and technical corps and staff departments in their proper proportion. 

90. Organization. — ^The mobile arm of the volunteers should be organized into 
brigades and divisions, and plans for corps organization should be in readiness. The 
Coast Artillery companies should be orcanizea into districts and inspections to corre- 
spond with the organization of the r^;ular forces of the same arm. 

91. Just as far as possible the known personnel that is to constitute this volimteer 
force in war should be selected and assigned in peace. Its officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers should be drawn from the militia under the method already described 
and hx)m ex-regulars and ex-militiamen and military camps and student camps. 
But enrollment of men in the lower grades should proceed at the same time, and 
every effort be made to induce former reservists and militiamen, graduates of military 
schools, uniformed orders, and, in fact, every qualified man, with or without military 
training, to enroll themselves as volimteeis and be assigned to organization. There 
would, of course, be no obligations or restrictions imposed upon them in time of 
peace, but in the event of war we should be by so much the better prepared for the 
emergency and know, within reasonable limits, upon what force we could count for 
prompt mobilization. 

92. The following tables show the present organization of our military establishment 
and the proposed system and its organization and strength: 

Table III. — Army, 



Aothorized at present 

First Incrainenx 

Second Increment 

TbJrd increment 

Fourth increment 

Fifth increment 

Sixth increment 

Total 




Reserve. 



Regiments. 



I 




87 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 



64 





16 



ao 







8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



18 



8^ 

SB 
5 



17 



176 



Volunteer. 



Regiments. 



I 




74 
12 
10 
12 1 
10! 
10 



1 




32 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



128 



40 




16 



36 



"^ 



s- 

a 



a 
5 




343 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 



352 



1 The additional six companies of Coast Artillery (or as many as necessary) are intended for Qnam i/ 
purrlsoned. 
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Table IV. — Sfrciigth. 

Regrular forces: 

Infantry 128, 000 

Cavalry 26, 940 

Field Artillery , 21, 104 

Coast Artillery 18, 931 

Total regular force? 194, 975 

Reserve forces: 

Infantry 128, 000 

Cavalry 26, 940 

Field Artillery 21. 104 

Coast Artiller\- 18, 931 

Total reserve forces 194, 975 

Total regular and reserve forces 389, 950 

Volunteer forces: 

Infantry 256, 000 

Cavalry 53, 880 

Field Artillery 42, 208 

Coast Artillery 37, 662 

Total volunteer forces 389, 950 

Aggr^ate fighting force 779, 900 

93. The organization of the entire force should follow the procedure outlined in 
Table III, the organization of the Regulars being actual and compl»»te in strength with 
the colors; of the reserves, skeleton until through the means suggested they have 
attained their complement of officers and men in reserve; and of the Volunteers, 
skeleton except for ofl&cers an^ noncommissioned officers and such lower grades as may 
be enrolled through the means indicated above. 

94. To complete the enrollment of the volunteer force will probably be a matter of 
years of endeavor. By the time, however, that tha reserve regiments have been 
organized and filled, sufficient volunteer crganizatiors sliould have been completed 
and their strength enrolled to permit reasonably prompt mobilization of a force of 
approximately half a million men. 

95. If the increments indicated in Table III be added annually in the order named, 
as they should be, it will reouire six years after the enabling act to complete the organi- 
zation outlin yd for the Regular Establishment. Even presuming that as they are aaded 
the regular organizations are immediately recruited to their full strength their com- 
bined maximum capacity to produce reserves can be reached only after the additional, 
the last (sixth), increment. For the reasons already shown at least four year smore will 
be required to fill the reserve organizations to maximum strength. At best, therefore, 
the institution of the system outlined will require 10 years or more to complete, though 
ther3 will be constant and regular increoso in our actual anrl potential military' strength 
throughout this period. Tho cost of the system will b? similarly progressive until the 
maximum is reached with the maximum strength. Th? development of the voluntetr 
force should proceed simultiineously, thoucrh it will f)robably proceed more slowly; 
but as no direct expense results in peace from the development of this force its growth 
will not affect the cost of the system. 

96. Provision should be included in the law for tlie immediate organization of the 
entire additional force authorized, in the event of threatened war at any time before 
its gradual development is complete<l. 

RESERVE MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES. 

97. For a system including reserves and volunteers to prove efficient in war there 
must be accumulated in peace sufficient reserve* material and supplies, not. only for all 
authorized existing (reserve and volunteer) organizations, but for th^ repl?nishmeDt of 
the entire armed force after war had become a fact. The war in Europe has sliown that 
our reserve supplies should be largely increased over former estimates, particularly in 
respect to arms and ammunition. 

98. As a general rule every item of the necessary reserve stores that can bo kept 
without loBB or deterioration should immediately be available for issue at the outbreak 
of war. Food supplies, means of transportation, and other stores that can not well 
be kept in the required quantities in peace should be covered, so far as practicable, 
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by conditional contracts, kept alive by periodical renewal, made and filed at the 
mobilization centers. 

99. Reserve material and supplies should be kept on hand as follows: 

(a) For the reserve regiments, complete arms (with ammunition), equipment, 
clothing, and equipage, stored at the mobilization points and arranged for inmiediate 
issue as reservists' report. 

(6) For reserve divisions, sufficient material, stored at the division concentration 
points, to complete the equipment of the divisions outside of their component or- 
ganizations. 

(c) For volunteer regiments, same as (a), except that readiness for immediate use 
will be less important until the organization and enrollment of Uie regiments are 
completed. 

(cT) For volunteer divisions, same as (6), except that certain elements, like means of 
transportation, can not wisely be kept in store, though provision should be made for 
their prompt supply in emergency through conditional contracts. , 

(e) At division depots sufficient supplies in excess of the requirements noted above, 
to equip reserves and recruits sent to regiments in the field to replace losses occurring 
during the first few months of war. 

100. No reserve supplies need be kept on hand for the organized militia, inasmuch 
as under the proi>osed plan these are included so far as necessary in the supplies for 
reserves and volunteers. 

101. Division commanders in time of peace should be given executive control over 
the supply of all parts of the Army, including the reserve and volunteer organizations 
within their respective districts, and should in this respect be practically independent 
except in a financial sense of the War Department. The supply offices of the War 
Department should concern themselves generally only with the manufacture, and the 
encouragement of manufacture, of material, leaving distribution and responsibility, 
where it belongs in any efficient system, to the immediate commanders most con- 
cerned with the problems of supply and most familiar with the needs of their command. 

102. Reserve stores for over-seas garrisons. — The problem in this respect for the out- 
lying possessions is essentially different from that at home. Under probable condi- 
tions in war no additional material and supplies can be furnished the over-seas garrisons 
after the outbreak of war. The reserve stores in the depots of these garrisons should, 
therefore, be sufficient at all times to assure adequate supply for whatever period 
they are expected to continue, unaided, resistance. For most of them certainly this 
period can not be less than six months. The garrison of the Philippines should be 
supplied for at least a year. In most of the outlying possessions little reliance can be 

§ laced on local means of food supply. In the Canal Zone the troops at present are 
ependent upon a department outside of military control, which maintains in storage 
not to exceed one month's supply for the population of the zone. The Republic of 
Panama, if cut off from outside sources of supply, can supplement this little except 
in the items of sugar and beef. There are, however, large areas of the depopulated 
zone that could be placed under cultivation, and considerable areas cleared, for de- 
fensive purposes, that could readily be made available for grazing purposes. In the 
execution of anvplan for developing local supplies^ inducement might well be offered 
to reservists to live in these areas and take up their development and cultivation. 

103. Troop transports. — Wi^ increased garrisons abroad, the economical solution 
of the problems of their supply and changes of station, and of sending out the annual 
quota of recruits and returning reservists, will require a suitable fleet of properly con- 
structed and equipped transports built for the purpose. They should not oe of less 
than brigade capacity, equipped with modem fuel-oil Diesel engines, to afford the 
largest cargo and passenger space possible. 

104. Promotion and oraanization. — It is impossible to eliminate the factor of promo- 
tion from the problem of organization. The matter of promotion should not certainly 
be allowed to influence organization, but efficiency unaer any organization is seriously 
dependent upon it, and that an unsatisfactory system of promotion may retard devel- 
opment of oi^ganization we all know. For these reasons I venture to include the sub- 
ject here far enough to merely indorse the heretofore proposed single-list plan to 
include all arms of the mobile army. It is a just and practicable method , ana if put 
into operation in connection with any increase or reorganization of the existing estab- 
lishment it would materially aid in the development of the service under whatever 
military system is finally adopted. With the reservoir of additional officers provided 
for the necessary duties not connected with command of troops, the objection some- 
times ui^d of probable promotion to a different arm from the one in wmch an officer 
has been trained is removed. 
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CONCLUSION. 



105. The time perinitted me for the consideration of this important subject does not 
permit enU*ring here into the details of organization under the systc^n proposed. I 
am prepared to present the details necessary to its successful institution if desired, 
however, and court the opportunity to do so. 

Clarence R. Edwards. 

STATEMENT, LIEUT. COL. HARRY FREASE, CANTOlSr, OHIO, 
CHIEF ENGIlSrEER OFFICER (RETIRED) OF THE OHIO 
NATIONAL GUARD. 

The Chairman. You testified at length, Colonel, before the House 
committee, did you not ? 

Col. Frease. I testified before the House committee until about 
noon, and did not get quite through. I will not go over the same 
ground here, because I imderstand you will have that hearing. 

The Chairman. We will have that. But we will be glad to hear 
whatever you desire to say. 

Col. Fkease. I did not propose to sav much of anythmg when I 
came in here, but I have been most delightfully interested in the very 
able presentation of the policy which has been given to you. But, 
as a citizen soldier who has been dissociated with the National Guard 
and in independent military work for over 40 yeai's, there is just one 
comment I would like to make in a preliminary way. 

The suggestion that the officei*s and men in the National Guard 
should be segregated into those who desire to enter more closely into 
Federal service and those who desire to become a consta])ulary force, 
seems to be a most unusual and unfortunate suggestion. It seems to 
show an utter lack of sympathy or appreciation of the motives which 
have influenced the hundred of thousands of officei-s and men who 
have sought to be prepared for actual service for their Nation during 
these last 40 or 50 yeare when the Nation itself, you might say, has 
ignored the question of preparedness. The National Guard has done 
what it could during the 40 years that I have been famiUar with it 
to bo as well prepared as the facilities which are offered by the State 
and Nation would enable them to be. I can say that I do not 
believe there is a single officer or man in the National Guard who has 
accepted a commission, or who has enlisted in its service, to become 
a State constabulary. 

The Chairman. Thev would not stay in tliere if they could not be 
called into the general service ? 

Col. Frease. No, sir. They have accepted that as any patriot or 
any citizen should, as one oi the necessary things that should be 
provided for in the Government. But that is not what they join 
the National Guard for. They join the National Guard to get an 
education, and preparedness, if you please, for just the situation this 
nation finds itself in to-day, and tliere is not an officer or a man in the 
National Guard who entered it or would remain in it for one minute 
for the purpose of being a part of a State constabulary. 

The Kegular Anny must not forget that the v(»ry fact that the 
National Guard has had an existence has been a buflfer between the 
Regular Army and a service the very unfortunate burden and the 
onus of which has been sustained in tlie National Guard and which, 
if the National Guard is crowded out of existence by any fonn or 
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policy of preparedness which may be enacted by Congress, will devolve 
upon the negular Army, and they would be subject to the antipathy 
from organized labor and other influences which are unfriendly to 
the National Guard, from which the Regular Army has been pro- 
tected heretofore. 

Having said that much, I want to express my appreciation of the 
very careful and thoughtful discussion as to how tne Regular Army 
can be enlisted and maintained on a proper basis, which is suggested 
as something over 200,000. I fear, from my knowledge of obtaining 
recruits for mihtary organizations, which has extended, as I say, 
through a period of over 40 years, that any plan of obtaining recruits 
for the Regular Army through post offices and postmasters would 
hardly be successful. It takes something more active than a post- 
master to obtain recruits for the Army. It takes something to excite 
interest in the possible recruit. 

Briefly, I developed before the House committee a plan which had 
been in my mind for over 20 years, as to how the National Guard and 
the Regular Army could be coordinated as a unitary force, and I am 
glad to see that such an able Army officer as Gen. Edwards has 
suggested the very plan that I proposed before the House committee 
this morning, namely, that if a man could be trained within a year 
he might be passed on to the reserve. 

I tmnk if you make such a provision for enlisted men in the Regu- 
lar Army, you can enlist to the strength you need for immediate 
. purposes, and I thing every year you can pass from fifty to a hundred 
thousand of those men into the reserve. I think, further, that that 
pol'.cy has an economic value, beyond the mere maintaining of the 
Army. You keep on educating year after year a hundred thousand 
or more soldiers, and they pass on into civil life, and I think in a very 
few years you will eliminate a great many of the difficulties which 
we have experienced by way of strikes and riots. Who ever heard of 
a man who had had a year's training in the Army engaging in any 
lawless transaction ? I think that is the way to wipe out that situa- 
tion which we have in our country to-day, by educational work 
along military lines. That is the kmd of work the National Guard 
is engaged in. 

Having provided an enlistment of a year, or two years, if need be, 
make it possible, within a year, if the man is educated, to pass him 
into the reserve and find another. As you accumulate corporals and 
sergeants, my plan proposes that they shall be utilized more directly 
and more generally for education of the National Guard. My plan 
proposes — and I think Gen. Edwards suggested — that there should 
De a Regular Army officer assimed to every regiment of the National 
Guard. I would go further. I would assign a serffeant of the Regu- 
lar Army to every battaUon of the National Guara. There is where 
you get your breeding ground for recruits for the Regular Army, 
lou would never have regimental recruiting stations, with the 
Robinson Crusoe privates and sergeants, who stand in a recruiting 
room in some city, with no interest, nobody to call upon, no organi- 
zation to bring recruits in. Place a Regular Anny sergeant with 
every battalion, have him visit their company on its drill night and 
keep up the papers and keep up the organization, and you will have 
him in direct touch with those civilians who will be willing to devote 
a year or two during their youth to the training, not only to get a 
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Sight of the world, as suggested, but the training, which will be 
beneficial to them when they go back into civil life. 

That sort of a coordination between the two services would be 
incidontallv beneficial to the Annv officers who wore thus drawn into 
touch and work with larger units. It would be benoficinl to the 
siT^eant, and tliere you will have in oadi regiment an Armv officer 
and four sergeants, at least— more, if you please - who will be the 
nucleus in case of need. Tliose men can be a preliminary organiza- 
tion, and organize other volunteer forces. 

Senator du Pont. Senator Cummins appeared before the commit- 
tee a few days ago in behalf of a bill he has introduced looking to the 
reorganization of the militia of the country. One of the features of 
tliat bill was that at the expiration of a militiaman's service he should 
be compelled to leave the service, the idea being that the more people 
who have been trained for two or three years and turned loose into 
the great body of civilians the better for the country. In vour 
opinion, would it be conducive to the discipline and instruction of the 
militia to have every man, as soon as he has completed his term, 
forced to leave it? 

Col. Frease. I quite agree with the theory that every man you can 
train is of great economic value to the country, but I think there is a 
better way to train more men — have more organizations, organize 
two companies where there is one, and you will find the officers and 
men for them. 

Senator du Pont. But would not the company be (U^j)rived of all 
its noncommissioned officers ? 

Col. Frease. I think you would deprive youi-self of good timber, 
noncommissioned officers and officers. 1 would not fuvor that idea. 
I think a man ought to be permitted to continue his mihtary trahiing 
as many years as he sees fit to. Some of us have done it, r.s 1 say, 
for 40 years, and still have something to lerirn. 

I would like to say something upon the alleged dxivA relations 
which is feared would rendiT tlie use of the Nation: I Cni rd js a 
first-line reserve, if you plcj^se. It seems to me th-t \hi\i is rlniost 
fanciful, to sav the lerst, the idea that there is r.nvtliiuj^ inc(^iisistent 
with the Nationj'l Gmirdsnien not only eulistini2: rs a Njitioiuu 
Guardsman, but enlisting as a Federal soldier, white\or you c'Ll 
him, continentc^l soldier or Federi'l soldier, without Lv viu*;" tlie 
Xatiou'il Guard. I will siy this, a National Clu ird soldier is 
ncme the less a militiaman or a citizen of liis St:^t(^ bfM* use he joiiis 
the National Gu-'rd. If y(m want a soldier in tlio Fedc^-al service, 
you have to enlist him from some souree. If you do not e dist liini 
from the Nation-il Gua-d, wliich is the Org^mizcd Militi*i,you hive 
to enlist hhn from the uuorgcinized militia, which is not the X..tio:nl 
Guard. There is no real (listinction between the two. The oidy 
difference is that the National (lU'irdsnn'n h? s subject (m1 himself 
volunt-^rily to some s])eci il training. Why should he he (lis(juali- 
fied from enhsthig to-(hiy in the Federal force without hviviiig his 
State relation ? 

But it is said he will have a dual master to serve, lie has to serve 
the President and the governor. That is not a real dillieulty, because 
in every State we have the same situation. Every organized militia- 
man in every company is subject to the call of the governor, the sheriff 
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legislation, it is there. It is not like the Regular Army. When a 
soldier is dismissed, he goes anywhere. The National Guardsman is 
a man who has a residence in the community, and he does not leave 
the community because he withdraws from the guards, or because 
he has served his term. He is there. But I would supplement it by 
the same provision as to a reserve. Then you have your men coming 
on. 

Senator dv Pont. In the Civil War the Volunteers were raised in 
the different States, and there, is a ^reat deal of analogy between tha 
conditions under which they went into the service and. the National 
Guard, because they all came from the same town, or State, or com- 
munity. 

Col. Frease. Yes. 

Senator du Pont. They sent off these regiments a thousand strong, 
and they went off to the war, but there was no provision in that com- 
munity to keep them full. The result was that in six months they 
were skeletons, of two or three hundred men, and comparatively 
inefficient. They did not come forward then, though the circum- 
stances were the same. Why? Because there was no organization 
to bring them forward and to get them in. 

Col. Frease. That, I think, is a natural thing to be accomplished, 
to provide for a reserve or a feeding of the waste. 

Senator du Pont. You think tnat is sufficiently important, do 
you? 

Col. Frease. Certainly. That is something that would follow 
naturally from the proposition that you have your National Guard 
as a part of the Federal force. I had not gone that far in the develop- 
ment of the idea. At present we arc concerned with how to get the 
ft)rce immediately available, and of course there should be coupled 
with it, I believi^ a system of reserves, and also a system of feeding 
the waste. 

You asked me a question about volunteers, Mr. Chairman. I 
could never understand why, under our system of government and 
laws, we could not provide for volunteers in advance of the need for 
them; that is, why can not the National Guard organization to-day 
volunteer for a war that may come in one year or five, sicn enlist- 
ment papers, and be ready ? That is the only trouble we nave had 
in the past, the National Guard has not been enlisted and mustered 
uito the Federal service, and when they are called for they have to 
become volunteers. Why can we not have them provided by law 
in advance of a need, and under that condition, why can we not 
form a volunteer army to-day out of the National Guard, call it the 
volunteer army, call it tlie continental army, if you please, just so 
you do not wipe out the National Guard organization in forming it ? 

Briefly, that is the plan of cooperation which I blocked out before 
the House committee this morning, and I have made a few expres- 
sions here which I did not have an opportunity to give before the 
House committee. Unless there are some further questions, I think 
that is all I care to say to you. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Colonel. 

(Thereupon, at 4.45 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until to- 
morrow, Friday, February 4, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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FBIDAY, FEBBTJABY 4, 1916. 



United States Senate, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washington, D. C. 

The committoe mot at the expiration of the recess at 10.30 o^clock 
a. m., Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. WOBKS, A SENATOB FBOM THE 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 

Senator Works. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid there is very Httle to be 
accomplished by attempting to convince either the committee or 
Congress of the advisability of enacting any peace legislation, or to 
establish any peaceful reserve force, under tlie present excited con- 
dition of the public mind. The President of tne United States is 
traveling over the country, increasing this condition of excitement 
and fear by declarations and statements made by him. Nearly all 
of the civic organizations in the country have been tunied into vehi- 
cles for carrying information that tends to increase this condition 
of fear in the public mind and frigliten people into measures for pre- 
paredness that I am afraid are going to carry us beyond what is rea- 
sonable under all the circumstances. 

I have no fear, myself, of war with any other nation. I am unable 
to see anything in conditions as they exist that should lead us to 
believe that there is any danger of such comphcations as would 
result in war. I have introduced a bill to which I am going to call 
your attention, not as a means of national defense in the nrst instance 
but only incidentally. 

The bill provides for the creation of what I may call a constructive 
and industrial reserve force of 200,000 on the Pacific coast, not pri- 
marily for the purpose of military defense but for defense agoinst 
the forces of nature that I think in the near future will destroy more 

Froperty and more lives than any complication with foreign nations, 
should like to have this bill, which is short, printed in the record 
of the hearings, and I am not going to take up the time of the com- 
mittee in discussing its features except in a V(»ry general way. 
The bill referred to, S. 26S4, is as follows: 

A BILL To provide a canstructivo lunl military reserve force, and for oilier purpo«?e,s. 

Br it enacted by the Senate iuuJ Uousr of liiprfsentddris of the f'nifrd Sf<itcs of America 
in Congress assembled. Thai then* is hereby cn'utcrl aiul oslablishod as a part of tho 
public servico a body of iiumi to be kimwii and doiiriiattMl as the Mobil(3 Land Force 
and Military Rosorve for National Defense on tlie Paeifir- ("oast, to bo composed of 
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two hundred thousand men to be chosen and enlisted as hereinafter provided, which 
force may be increased from time to time as Congress mav provide. 

Sec. 2. That such force shall consist of men capable and efficient and fitted to take 
lands furnished for their use as herein provided for, and to perform manual labor in 
the Forestry and Reclamation or other public works, and mihtary service when called 
upon to do so. They riiall be enlisted for the service for a term of five years under 
rules and regulations to be prepared by the Secretanr of the Interior, and mav be 
reenlisted, and while engaged in the civil service as hereinafter provided shall be a 
branch of the Interior Department and under its superviaion and control. 

Sec. 3. That when sucn force is called upon, as hereinafter provided, to undeiso 
military training or service it shall be under the supervision and control of the Vfit 
Department, under rules and regulations to be provided by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 4. That each of the members of such force shall, by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, be provided with a garden farm of not more than five acres of land in the States 
of California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Arizona, suitable for cultivation and 
provided with water for domestic use and irrigation when needed, at a cost in eeich 
case of not exceeding $2,000, upon which sucn member shall be required to make 
a home for himself and family, and cultivate the same when not engaged for the 
Government, and for which he shall be required to pay a reasonable monthly rental 
not exceeding four per centum of the cost of the same, title thereto to be retamed by 
the Government. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to devote any of the 
lands owned by the Government suitable for the purpose to settlement by sudi mem- 
bers, to acquire by condemnation or purchase such other lands in said States as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, and to acquire or construct any 
water rights and water systems necessary to supply such lands with water for domestic 
use and irrigation: Provided, That such garden farms shall be so located as to establidi 
not less than an entire regiment of such force in one community on adjacent homes. 

Sec. 5. That as a constructive force, the Secretary of the Interior shall, except for 
such time as they are required to render milltarv service as hereinafter provided for, 
if they so desire, employ the members ojf such lorce wherever he may direct in the 
forestry, reclamation and other public works, and shall construct storage and service 
reservoirs for the protection of lands from overfiow, for the drainage of submeiged 
lands, the irrigation of arid or semiarid lands, needing irrigation in order to be suc- 
cessfully cultivated, and generally for the protection, reclamation, and cultivation of 
lands and works necessary for the improvement of the rivers and harbors of the country 
and such other public works as the said Secretary shall elect for which Congreas may 
make appropriations. 

Sec. 6. Tnat members of said force while thus employed in the public service as 
constructive workers, shall be paid a reasonable com])en8ation to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and they shall be employed to the exclusion of all other per- 
sons whenever practicable. 

Sec. 7. That for one month of each year, or two months in any one year, if the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of War shall mutually so determine, the 
said force shall undeigo such military training as may be provided for by the Secre- 
tary of War under rules and regulations prescribed by him at such place or places as 
he may direct and he shall provide all necessary officers and equipment for such 
training. 

Sec 8. That such force shall constitute a reserve military force and be subject to 
military service whenever called upon by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 9. That whenever the members of such force shall be under military training, 
preliminary or annual, or in actual military service in the event of war or anticipation 
thereof, they shall constitute a part of the United States Army and shall be exclusively 
under the direction and control of the War Department, in all respects the same as 
any part of the Regular Standing Armv of the United States. The officers of said 
reserve shall be appointed and shall rank the same as officers in the Regular Standing 
Army. 

Sec. 10. That there is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated the sum of $50,000,000, annually, for ton years, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the purpose of carrying out the terms and provisions 
of this act. 

Senator Works. The conditions are such that we need some sort 
of organized force of men to carry on the work that I think should be 
done by the Government in the way of reforestation, the extension of 
the Reclamation Service, the construction of reservoirs and dams for 
the purpose of checking and holding back the storm waters in case of 
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the severe storms that we have in this countrv, in pretty much all 
sections, and other needed public works. The people along the 
lower stretches of the Mississippi River suffer more frequently and 
more continuously from the storms and high waters than those of 
any other section of the country, I suppose; but within the last few 
weeks in my own State, particularly in the southern portion of it, 
the storms nave been exceedingly destructive. The high waters are 
not only imperiling the property of the people themselves, individuals, 
but they are threatening San f*edro Harbor. The storm waters that 
are coming down from above are filling up the harbor with silt, and 
something will have to be done in order to protect the harbor from 
storms of that kind. 

Efforts are being made now, through State legislation, to control 
the waters and carry them in a different direction. That work is 
going to cost millions of dollars. The people of California are asking 
the Government to share the expenses of that work — something that 
I think should be done. But the piu'pose of this bill is to establish a 
reserve army of men who can be called upon at any time for the purpose 
of doing this work on the part of the Government, particularly in the 
matters I have just stated. It also provides, however, that they 
shall be subjected to military training for at least one month in the 
year, which may be extended to two months by the combined action 
of the Secretary of War and the Secretory of the Interior. 

I am not gomg to tukc up time in discussing the bill. There is 
another little pamphlet here bearing upon that subject that I should 
like to have printed in the record. It isentitled, '^ Invincible America — 
A plan for constructive defense.^' I was not aware, at the time I 
presented this bill tmd made a speech in support of it, that there was 
any such organization ns the one mentioned in this ])amphlct. 

The Chairman. By whom is it? 

Senator Works. It is published by the provisional committee of 
the Society of Constructive Defense, at Kidgcwood, N. J. That 
society has in view practically the same objects that are covered by 
the bill that I have introduced; and there are other organizations 
throughout the country that are interested in the same way and are 
supporting measures of this kind. 

The pamplilet above referred to is as follows: 

Invincible America — A Plan of Constructive Defense. 

(By Harry G. Traver.] 

FOREWORD. 

Some there are who would abandon our Army and Na\^ entirely and who advocate 
peace at any price. 

Others would arm our country to the torth with a great standing Army of hundreds 
of thousands costing hundrrds of millions y( arly. 

This booklet outlinrs a practical plan for a great industrial Army of trained men 
always available which will afford the larg* st possible protection without the usual 
waste of men and money. Every thinking Ami rican should read it. It has received 
the indorsement of many prominent Army men and engineers. 

HOW AMERICA CAN HAVE A LARGE AH.MY OK TRAINED MP:N WITHOUT WASTK OK MKN 

AM) MONK.y. 

There are two sides to the army question. Pence advocatea ank why we should 
maintain a hundred thou.^and men in practical idi<Mie-«s, waste their time on useless 
effort, waste the money sp;Mit on their c qiiipinent and maintenance, and develop a 
large class of men who have few ideals (*xcepr to kill the enemies of their country. 
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The advocates of a large army ask: How ran we be prepared to defend our great 
country with its thousands of miles of coast line, our citie?, and our homoa without 
keeping up a large army and a proper reserve who are trained to fight? How can we, 
they asK, isfnore the fact that groat nations call treaties "only scraps of paper**? How 
can we defend the Monroe doctrine? How can we maintain our national dignity 
when great disputes ari^e? How can we defend ourselves from a foreign foe who may 
land on our shores with a great army when wo have barely 50,003 men to-day who 
could take the field? That number is scarcely larger than a single army corps of 
the nations now engaged in the death struggle in Europe. As for the protection 
offered us by the Atlantic Ocean, distances to-day are so short on water that two of 
the chief naval battle? of the present war were fought twice as far away from Europe 
as the distance across the Atlantic. 

All attempts to solve this problem have failed. Thousands of earnest and patriotic 
men in the State militia and in the Regular Armv have labored faithfully against 
serious difficulties to build up dependable organizations, and in many cases they have 
succeeded. In the Civil War and in the Spani-h- American War there were units 
which performed wonderful services. But there has been a tremendous change in the 
conditions of warfare since that time. To send a small army of militia who are unac- 
customed to the hardships of war against the seasoned and well-trained troops of other 
great nations would be nothing less than criminal slaughter. To send the Regular 
Army is out of the question, as it contains at present only 86,000 men in all, most of 
whom aro noces^nry to defend the insular possessions and to man the fortifications and 
Army posts. 

Now, the Regular Army already costs $100,000,000 per year, or $1,160 per year per 
man, which is from two to four times the cost per man of the army of anv other nation. 
The militia, too, is very expensive, though it is not completely trained nor equipped 
for active service. To increase the Regular Army and the militia to what is con- 
sidered adequate size, and to place each in a proper condition for service, will cost 
this country at least $400,000,000 per year, or more than any other country on earth. 
To remedy the existing defects and to meet the needs of the United States for an 
adequate army without wasting a dollar or a man is the object of the new system here 
offered. 

The new system consists simplv in developing on a large scale the method found so 
successful in building the great Panama Canal, namely, place the great reclamation 
projects, the great road-building schemes, the great Mississippi River Improvement^ 
and other great and much needed public works under the control of the United States 
Army Engineers. Give these engineers an army of young men who can handle a pick 
and shovel, live in the open, drive mules, load wagons, operate motor trucks, and do 
such work and live such a life as that required of a soldier. That the Army Engi- 
neers built and completed successfully and economically the greatest engineering 
feat of modem times at Panama, after other agencies had failed, is sufficient proof that 
they are equal to this new task. At Panama it was necessary to hire foreign labor on 
account of the climate, but in this country the common soldier can do all of the work. 

Soldiers will be enlisted with this end in view from the very start. They will con- 
stitute a vast industrial army under the control of the W^ar Department; there will 
be important work for every man from the officer down to the rawest recruit; and all 
the men being profitably employed, it will be possible to maintain an army of 500,000 
or more with a mere fraction of the loss and waste that is common under our present 
system. 

These men will be enlisted for a period of several years. The pay and other con- 
ditions will b^'made attractive enough to get sufficient good men and no more. The 
work will be conducted under the regular discipline of the Army. The men will 
live in portable houses or camps at the various places where the work is being done 
throughout the country. The outdoor work and life will tend to harden the men to 
the liie of a soldier. Every day an hour or more will be devoted to drill and other 
military training. On Saturdays extensive maneuvers will be practiced. Here, 
then, in a nutshell is the scheme which will train a million men in a few years at 
very little more expense than the cost of the great engineering works on which the men 
are employed. 

That a limited amount of practical but thorough training is very effective in time 
of war was proven by the experience of the Germans a century ago. In 1809 the 
Germans were crushed by Napoleon, who forced them to agree to Umit their army 
thereafter to 42,000 men. Germany kept her word, but cleverly arranged her system 
BO that the men only served for a short time and then gave place to others. Thoiieandfl 
upon thousands were put through the army quickly, and out again, till Germany 
soon had a vast array of train^ men ready to help accompliui the downfall of 
Napoleon in 1815. 
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The great public works herein contemplated are such as have been discussed and 
advocated for many jears. We Americans have a tremendous country, yet there is 
not to-day a single highway extending from t'ne Atlantic to the Pacific worthy of the 
name. The roads of the West and of tae South are abominable. Even in the East, 
where millions have been spent on roads in recent years, only the main thorough- 
fares are suitable for modern traffic. The annual loseen due to bad roads in America 
run into millions and millions of dollars. The days of the motor truck and the auto- 
mobile are here. Farmers, truckmen, and business men all over this country are 
crying out for better roads. So far there has been but feeble answer. To build these 
roads will cost thousands of millions. There is no agency so capable for this great 
task as the National Government. Road building by the various counties and 
States has resulted to-day in a heterogeneous system of roads of all kinds and in all 
conditions which are in most cases supervised by politicians who have little knowl- 
edge of road engineering, and in consec^uence the work has been turned over in many, 
cases to selfish contrar tors whose business it is to get enormous profits and put into 
the roads as little as possible of material and labor. The idea of making a road that 
would be durable for years to come is of no interest to them. There are engineers in 
the United States Army who can build roads as fine as any of the world. They are 
not handicapped by political affiliations. They are not burdened ^ith a selfish 
desire to squeeze out the profit of a fat contractor. They are governed by the iron- 
clad rule of Army discipline. The simple, practical, and et onomical solution of the 
highway problem is to turn it over to the United States Army. 

The Mississippi and Ohio River systems call for effective and immediate improve- 
ment. The direct annual loss from fioods runs into millions, to say not'ning of tre- 
mendous indirect losses to trade and trani^portation. This great work wi^l cost at 
least $500,000,000. The present annual losses would more than pay the interest on 
the entire cost of the work. The territory involved covers many States. No State 
can or should undertake it. It is outside the field of private enterprise. The 
National Government, alone, has the nece:>8ary authority and the financial ability 
to handle it. Much of the work which has been done up to date has been done as a 
political sop to the various sections through which the.se rivers pat^s. The work should 
oe taken out of politics and turned over to the United States Army Engineers. If 
they do as well as they did at the Panama, the whole Nation will rejoice. 

Tne great reclamation projects have proved the ability of the United States Govern^ 
ment to carry on great works of this character. During 10 years the area of irrigated 
land in this country was doubled, largely through these (iovernment irrigation 
systems. WTio knows what might be aceomplLshed if the Army were put into this 
field for 20 years? This work should be continued and enlarged by the industrial army. 

There are other great works needing attention, though not quite so urgent. Tne 
inland coastwise canal along the Atlantic seaboard, the draining of the vast swamp 
areas, the improvement of tne national forests, and the building of the new Govern- 
ment railway in Alaska, can all be done by the new army. 

Not only can the National Government do this work efficiently, but bv purchasing 
auppliesj m enormous quantities it can do the work more economi(!ally than the 
Bmadl contractors can in local districts. 

What kind of an army will this system produce? It must necessarily produce the 
best army in the world. No army in history has been ;*o effective as the army composed 
of citizen soldiers when they were pr(*perly trained and pliytically able to endure the 
hardjhipi of war. Our new industrial army will be an eilicieiit force, well trained, 
always mobilized, always ready. It will ])e made up of hearty young fellows, accus- 
tomed to the hard life in the op3n. They can .stand the rain and snow, the cold and 
heat. They will be accustomed to the use of the pick and sliovel, to earthworks, to 
concrete CDnstruction, to motor trucks, automohile traders, and other machinery. 
They will be used to discipline, to W(;rkiii,<,' in squads, both large and small urits. 
They will develop individual initiative. They will be accustomed to being shifted 
about from place to place, to hard physical labor, to hard foot and leg wtrk, and to 
carrying necessary ecjuipment. The olHcers will he men who can really command, 
who as foremen, superintendents, and managers of dcp-irtnienis, have seen real field 
service. They will be officers who can take r^^sp )nsil;ility, and who have been weighed 
in the balance and not found wanting'. 

This army will be put through military drill an hour or more every <lay except Sun- 
day. On Saturday it will pract ice field maneuvers and once eacli year it will tane part 
in large units in op?rations on a large scale. There will bean educational (Imparl ment, 
wherein the men can study c Ttain fundamental tliin«i:s nece.-^.-arv to the ideal life of 
asoldier. This will include h ygi^'ue, first aid to t Ik^ injured, g -ography, horsemanship, 
motor-truck driving, track laving, bridge work, an<l military taeiics. 

A man who can success fully drive a motor truck in V>uii(ling a wagon road would 
make an ideal man to drive the same truck in time of war. The ability to get there 
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promptly under adverse conditions, and keep his truck moving properly, a^ the re- 
quirements in each case. The same may be said of handling teams, wagons, and sup- 
plies. A man who can dig ditches and arains for roads and culverts can dig trenches. 
Battles are not always fought on macadamized roads. They are more likely to be 
fought on rain-soakea fields, over ditches, hills, and valleys, through ice ana snow, 
across streams and through difficulties in general more like those of the road builder 
than anything else. Battles are never fought on the dance floor of a regimental arm- 
ory nor on the well-kept lawns of an army post. It is said the life of a horse or a motor 
truck in the present European War is often not more than a week, and that at the be- 
jfinning of the war this was oft«n due to carelessness in handling or to the inability of 
inexperienced men to make slight adjustments. How foolish it is, then, to put trucla 
in charge of any but men trained to handle them in actual service? 

The men of our industrial army would travel about the country more or less, and 
wx>uld become familiar with the climate, tcpography, Iccal customs, and other con- 
ditions of the different sections of the country, so that* in time of invasion there would 
be officers and men in every regiment familiar with the physical difficulties to be met 
with and they would avoid such disasters as those of history, which were caused b^ 
ignorance of local conditions. Napoleon's disastrous retreat from Moscow and his 
defeat at Waterloo would not have happened to our industrial army. 

The soldiers of this army will be paia better wages than the present Regular Army, 
and they will earn the money. Their food and other supplies will be suitable for men 
doing hard physical labor and living out of doors. Their houses will be portable 
structures quickly moved from place to place. No more Army posts should be built 
like the present establishments, except to be used as places of storage for Army 
supplies. 

What would be the mental and moral development of these men? Better than at 
present. Men who are engaged in a ^reat enterprise will have a higher sense of self- 
esteem and a greater personal interest m their work than they have if they spend their 
time in the ordinar>' monotonous routine of Army life. Unfortunately there has often 
been a prej udice against the soldier in uniform in time of peace. Congress even passed 
a law in 1911 forbidding discrimination against the uniformed soldier by theaters and 
other places of entertainment. When these men are engaged on great public works 
and paid reasonable wages they will be respected and esteemed as highly in time of 
peace as in time of war. 

Under the old system men often find it difficult to get work after their discharge 
from the Army because their whole life in the service has made them unadapted, 
either by experience or disposition, to work in civil lite. Under the new system the 
men will pain practical knowledge of many useful trades. Regular habits of industry 
and the rigid discipline of their training will make them the best and most efficient 
workers for civil life. Employers are always seeking men who have such habits and 
training at good wages. 

A great national restrve will develop from this Army. Men should serve in the 
Regular Army for the period of their enlistment and they may then reeullst at advanced 
pay or be retired to the first rejen-e, which will meet yearly for the maneuvers. They 
will have their expenses paid during this meeting and will be paid for their time. 
The reserve is subject to call only in time of war. After serving for a period of years 
in the first reserve they will then be retired to the second reserve, which is not called 
out unless the first reserN'e is inadequate. 

This system need not be installed nil at once. Like the rural free delivery, it can 
be started on a small scple and increased gradually till it supersedes the present Army. 

The individual Stat«s may keep their pre<»ent system of militia till the National 
Army is well e?t'\bliflhed and work prcpreaeing on many projects. They will then 
either abandon the State militia entirely or copy the National Army for State use. 

Some work will be done in everv State, but only as part of a comprehensive plan 
wherever and whenever most needed and according to plans worked out under the 
efficient eyes ot the Army engineers: not in the extravagant fashion of the annual 
river and harbor appropriations. Thus will be found a solution of the old pork-barrel 
system from which most of our Congressmen will be glad to get away if it can be done 
gracefully. Here is their chance. 

A balance wheel to national industry can be created out of this industrial army. 
The time is now here wht n something more effective than the present methods must 
be provided to cope with the problem of the unemployed during periods of bueineas 
depression. The new Army system offers a pmctical solution, for the same reason 
that it solves the probelms of great public improvements, namely, because only the 
National Government is large enougn to handle the proposition. 

A watch needs a balance wheel to make its movements regular. Likewise a clock 
needs a pendulum. A waterworks needs a reservoir to conserve the supply over 
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periods of plenty and scarcity. A farmer provides bams and feed to carry his stock 
over periods of nonprod action. A successful business house keeps on hand or in 
bank a reserve supply of cash to protect it diuing periods of reduce^l income. But 
a great Nation with 90,000,000 of pnaople has nevvr taken the trouble to provide a prac- 
tical method of absorbing its surplus labor durini^ slack times, nor thought it ^orth 
while to care for the idle human bein^ who must be fed and shelteren, no matter 
whether employed or rot. 

W hen the stocks or bonds of a reputable corporation are offered too freely on the stock 
exchange or fall a few points in price there is started a buying movement which "sup- 
ports the market " ana takes up the surplus stock. ^\ hen the country produces more 
wheat than can be consumed at home iti^ '* absorbed " by Europe, ^^'hen an American 
corporation produces more steel or harvesters, sewing machines, or watches than can 
be sold in the homo market thev are "dumped abroad/' Put when a financial crisis 
arises which destroys the conficlence of bu/dnebs men the country over nearly every- 
body gets scared, people stop buying goods they can do without, trade f;Uls off, em- 
ployees are dischargea by the hundreds, and wages fall in many industries. There 
is then a surplus of labor. 

Uniortunately there is no support to the labor market, it can not be "absorbed" 
by EuroDe, it can not be "dumped abroad.'* It can not even be stored in ware- 
houses liice surplus cotton and corn. Surplus labor is a living, moving, breathing 
reality different from all other commodities. It is composed of human bting;" who 
must eat and sleep and be clothed, and, though we have devised systems for dispos- 
ing of every other kind of surplus, all efforts to take care of the surplus labor have 
proved fruitless. 

As the new reserve banking system was devi.sod to provide a balance wheel for 
the money market by providing an elastic currency auring varying businees con- 
ditions, eo the industrial army can be made to balance the labor market. This opera- 
tion is very simple. Congress or the President or the ^\'a^ Department should nave 
power during bad industrial perio<ls of increasini*. the industrial army by new recruits 
m a special class, who arc enlisted for only a short ])criod, perhaps one year. The 
namber of men taken in this way should be limited only by the extent of the bu?ine«»s 
depression and the consequent Isibor surplus. It miifht rise as» high as hall a million 
men, but would probably never do so. These men should always receive the rei^ular 
military training and should be put in the national reserve after their term of enlist- 
ment expires. They may be rt'lop.std from service in leas than one year if the regular 
industries of the coimtry demand them sooner. 

Most of the unemployed are single men, which makes them especially adapted to 
this system. Employers iisi ally aim to keep their oldest, steadiest, and best men 
even during dull times, and this includes men geneially with families. Even married 
men will be better off to join the army temporarily, than to starve or arce[>t charity. 
They will be fed, clothe<i, and housed in the Army and all of their wages can be sent 
home to their families, whom they can visit often, as they will not be far from them. 

Only a small number of men will probably be taken into the Army during a de- 
pression. The mere fact that the Army is ready to employ them is sufhcicnt. When 
the Government puts its stamp on a f ai?er dollar few people ever take it to the Treas- 
ury to have it redeemed. The mere fact that the (iovernment is ready to redeem it 
is sufficient. So with labor. When the Government stands ready to redeem or 
employ every man who applies, few will a|)T)ly. Why? Simply because employers 
will know that the sale of their products will not decrease through bad business and, 
therefore, they will keep their employee?^ themselves. 

The wages of this special army would not be so high as to keej) them out of the 
regular industries when the period of depression is | as.sed. It would be a simple 
matter to employ them all. as the Army engineers would always have projects under 
way scattered over the entire country on which many extra men could be used eco- 
nomicallv. In case of a mere local disturbance, the work can be provided only in 
that particular section. The monev for this sj)ecial operation would come from bond 
issues. During industrial depressions much money is withdrawn by timid jiersons 
from the various channels of trade and either hoarded or put into postal savings banks 
or similar places. This money could be at such times invested in Government bonds 
and through the expenditures on the special industrial army, it would at once flow 
back into the channels of business. 

Here then is the balance wheel for labor. All the men who want work and can 
net find it elsewhere, can find it in the Army. If these men do not stop earning, 
they likewise will not stop consuming. Where there is no stopi^age of consumption, 
there can be lititle stoppage of ])roduction. Therefore, the hesitating wheels of in- 
dustry will revolve and confidence will be quickly restored. If there is unlimited 
demand for wheat, the price of wheat will not decline below a certain point. So if 
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there is an unlimited demand ready to absorb the surplus labor, wages will not de* 
cline below a certain level, neither will business men become frighten^ by a financial 
crisis. They will know if all the men in the country are continually employed — 
that the consuming public as ever and alwa^rs practically unchanged. They will 
know if the materials and supplies used in one inaustry are decr^isea, that there will 
be a corresponding increase in other lines, for the total number of workers in the 
whole country will not be allowed to decrease. 

How much self-respect and manliness will be saved to the workers themselves can 
not be measured in dollars and cents. The Army may in this way absorb the men 
who might otherwise become part of the floatsara and jetsam of city and town out of 
a job and out of a home. It will keep them out of soup houses and lodging houses. 
It will keep thoTi from becoming vagabonds or charity applicants. It will give 
them self-respecting work, and pay them decent wages for it — better wages, in B^ct, 
than are often paid in some industries. Their work will be efficient and effective 
under the di%ipline of tra-.nod officers, and according to well-defined plans of the 
Army erglneers. There could be no better work found for men who have lost their 
grip, or lost their jobs than a year under the discipline of the industrial army. 

Labor unions will receive practical help from this system, especially those com- 
prising labor which is poorly paid and which is most affected by periods of depression 
and by competition of cheap labor. The new system will tend to establish a mini- 
mum wafi^e, though not in the way usually intended and wi^ none of the possible ill 
effects of a minimum wa^e law. Employers will profit as well, for if there are no 
unemployed the purchasing power of the public will be unimpaired and there ca& 
be no long and serious depressions in business such as cripple and ruin many an 
emplover at present. 

Suppose it doe5» cost a few hundred millions to operate this system and thereby 
avert the consequence of a financial panic. The money will all go into legitimate 
public improvements which are worth all that thev cost, national industries will be 
faved from a long period of sta^fnation, and there will be a great saving to charity, but 
the greatest benefit of ?.ll which can not be measured in money, will be the self-respect 
and habit of industry which will bo saved or created for the thousands of men who 
would otherwise become rer-pi ^nts of charity. 

To sum up the advantages of this new army system it will: 

1 . Provide an adequate standing army. 

2. Provide a suitable trained reserve. 

3. Improve the morale of the soldier. 

4. Build up our great public works. 

5. Fit the soldier lor conditions of war. 

6. Provide for surplus labor in hard times. 

7. Relieve oni» of the causes of depre«don. 

8. Retain the self-respect of the unemployed. 

9. Give the American people value received for every dollar spent on the Army. 
This then i? the new American Army. Their weapons are not weapons of dealii, 

but picks and shovels, hammer? and drills, the tools of thrift and Industry, the instru- 
ments of peace. They are conquerors, not of men, but of the great forces of nature, 
Soldiers not of battle, but soldiers of the great common good, llow every Araeri'^an 
bosom will swell with pride at the flii<ht of such an army. The pride of ever\' Amer- 
ican in the Panama Canal will be reflected and reechoed in every great highway and 
river rrom coast to coast. And when the time comes, if it does come, to repel a foreign 
foe, these men will be fitted by their training and experience to fight for their coimtry 
as well as any anny that ever took the field. 

Senator Works. I should like to have this project given the atten- 
tion of the committee. I am not expecting very much from it in the 
way of immediate legislation, on accoimt of the conditions that 
prevail at the present time; but I think it is a matter that is worthy 
of attention and consideration by this committee and by Congress. 
Some time I think we will come to legislation of this sort, if not now. 
It i? principally for that reason that I am appearing before the com- 
mittee, m order to secure pubUc attention, as far as can be done, for 
a measure that I think ought to receive attention. 

Tiie Chairman. Tae bill and pamphlet you have referred to will 
be printed with your statement, Senator. 

Senator Works. I thank the committee very much for its time and 
trouble. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLARB SATTLSBirKY, A SENATOR 

FKOM THE STATE OF DELAWARE. 

Senator Saulsbury. Mr. Cliairman, there are two bills to which I 
desire to call the attention of the committee. One is a rather simple 
&nd noncontentious bill, being in a way my contribution to the idea 
of enabhng the Government to raise a sufficient number of men to 
take military training; and there is an idea in that bill in regard to 
exempting from active military service members of the Society of 
Friends, which I hope, whatever bill may be reported by this com- 
mittee, will be mcorporated therein. 

The Chairman. That is, on the assumption that some compulsory 
service bill will be reported ? 

Senator Saulsbury. Yes; or if some idea along the lines of the one 
which I suggest in the bill I introduced yesterday, and which has been 
referred to this committee, should be adopted as the basis of the bill 
to be reported. 

The bill which I introduced yesterday, and which it w^ll take me 
only a moment to refer to, is donate Bill 4229. Briefly, it provides 
for the training of all persons who shall desire to enter the classified 
service and who may be within the ordinarily accepted miUtary age. 
The bill is a short one, and the idea incorporated in it is that any one 
who desires either to take an examination for the classified service or 
to remain in it shall voluntarily come forward to take the military 
training, which we are all coming to think may be necessary for the 
good of this republic. 

Certainly if one desires to enter into the pubUc service of the Gov- 
ernment he should be willing to prepare liiniself for the d( fense of the 
country; and the idea is tnat each person who goes into or who 
desires or shows his wilUngness to go into the classified service of the 
Government shall prepare himself for performing the highest duty 
of a citizen in time of stress, which is the defense of his country. 

It seemed to me that in that way, without any idea of conipidsory 
service, without any attempt to force any one in America to take the 
training which we believe to be necessary, you would have a sufficient 
number of volunteers for that service to prepare them, at least in a 
measure, for the highest duty, or what may become the highest duty, 
of citizens of any count ly. The bill also provides that those pei-sons 
in the service under military age shall not remain in the service after 
the first day of January, 1919, unless they sliall take training such as 
is prescribed by regulations to l)e issued by tlie Sc^erotary of War. 

1 commend that to the conimittee as an idea for o])taining volun- 
teers. I also provide, which 1 think is a good idea, too, that any one 
who desires to appear as an advocate in the courts of the United 
States, and who is within the nulitarv age, shall take this training. 
In that way I think the measure will bring forward a large number of 
young lawyers, who as a rule, I tliink, Hke to take this training. 
I am acquainted with a number of them wlio, hist year, at Phittshurg, 
took this training. I can say that I am not asking them to do any- 
thing that I have not doiu^ myself- voluntarily, because when I was 
younger, and bc^tter fitted for niihtary service, I was connected with 
fk mihtia company myself. I do not know whetlier I was sergeant, 
or second lieutenant, or somc^ minor oflicer of the company, but I 
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really enjoyed the service. I thought that statement might show the 
propriety of my advancing this measure. 

A provision is put in this bill that the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe, in these regulations, equivalent service to be performeaby 
those members of the Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, 
who are conscientiously opposed to the performance of military 
service which may involve the taking of human life. I call the atten- 
tion of the committee to that for the reason that the locality from 
which I come, among its best citizens are a very large number of 
Quakers, and I know that the Quakers are not cowards. I know 
that they want to do what they conceive to be their full duty as citi- 
zens, and are always ready to do it; but I know that they nave the 
strongest scruples against the performance of military service involv- 
ing the taking of life. I think, however, they will welcome the oppor- 
tunity, in so far as this bill may affect them, to perform equivalent 
service; and certainly they would volunteer for equivalent service for 
the welfare of the country in case it became necessary. 

So far as that bill goes, 1 have concluded. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is a matter in which I am very much 
interested because of our special locality. I think the official reports 
made on the subject by the most competent Government authorities 
have disclosed the fact that we in Delaware have the most vulnerable 
point on the Atlantic seaboard which promises any considerable bene- 
fit to an invading force at war with us. We have at the Capes of 
Delaware, near Cape Henlopen, the harbor of Lewes, Del.. 

The Chairman. Have you a map there showing the locality? 

Senator Saut.sbury. I have a small map, wnich I think will 
answer. 

The ChxIirman. I just want to look at it as you address yourself 
to the subject. 

Senator Saulsbury. By an examination of the small map which I 
hand you, which is published by the association before which I made 
a spee^ch some time in November, you will observe that the capes of 
Delaware furnish the only fine undefended harbor which can be seized 
as a naval and military base by an attacking force. The harbor of 
Lewes, Del., is absolutely undefended. It was attacked by the 
naval forces of Great Britain in the War of 1812, which was the 
occasion of the last attack made upon our shores by a foreign naval 
force. Delaware was invaded by the English in both the wars which 
we had with EJngland, the War of the Revolution and the War of 1812, 
and history certainly usually repeats itself, because the configuration 
of the earth's siu^ace remains the same ; and the conditions remaining 
the same regarding defenses, men's minds determine practically the 
same things if they are intelligent, and they select the most available 
spots for offense. 

That point is practically 150 miles from New York, and practically 
the same distance from the capes of the Chesapeake. It is within 
100 miles of some of the p'eatest shipyard and munition plants, 
within 100 miles of oil pipe hnes, and witmn 100 miles of possibly the 
very heart of the manufacturing business of this country, in the neigh- 
bornood of Philadelphia. 

The bill which I nave introduced and to which I am now calling 
your attention — Senate bill 2891 — provides for the fortification or 
Ijewes Harbor in such a way as to deny an enemy the use of that 
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harbor. The importance of this matter, I think, is recoenized by all 
the officials of the War Department. They have plans for the forti- 
fication of that harbor, but they do not propose to put them into 
force inmiediately, as I understand. 

I leave for the moment the matter of the fortification of that har- 
bor to come to the greater proposition of the acquisition by the 
Grovemment of the existing canal between Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays, which now permits Doats of only 9 feet draft, 23 feet beam, 
and 220 feet length to pass- through it from one bav to the other. 

I have discussed the commercid advantages of this matter a num- 
ber of times, and if the committee cares to utilize it as one of* the 
explanations of a favorable report, or desires to consider it, I have 
a copy of one of the more recent speeches which I made which ia 
not of public record — and the only one, .1 think, of any particidar 
importance which is not a public document — which I can furnish the 
committee for publication, if it is desired. I may say that the one 
which the chairman has in his hand is a public record. It is Senate 
Document 249, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

The Chairman. Do you wish to have this speech go in the record 
as a part of your remarks ? 

Senator Saui^bury. I should be glad to have the one which I now 
furnish vou incorporated in the hearings. Not that one, because it 
is alreaay a public document. 

(The speech referred to is as follows:) 

CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE CANAL. 

Bt Hon. Wuxard Saulsburt, United States Senator from Delawarb. 
(From the bulletin of the AtlanticlDceper Waterways Association.] 

I am trying to get my colloagiiea in the Senate and IToiise of Representatives to 
invest for the Government about $7,500,000, so they will get a net annual return of 
at lea?t 18 per cent to 20 per cent for 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 of our people, and a 
war-risk insurance on many billions of dollars worth of proijerty as well as save the 
Government several millions of dollars each year in naval expenses. 

The net profits per year may increase to 50 per cent. Ten human lives will be 
saved each year which are now sacrificed; the defenses of our Capital City and two 
of the great cities and many of the smaller cities of the country will be doubly pro- 
tected; our chances of victory in any future war with a naval nation will be tre- 
mendously increasad, and in peace we will draw our dividends of at least 18 per cent 
regularly and reduce the cost of living, increase the means of livelihood, and generally 
benefit millions of our people. 

That sort of a proposition would look pretty good to an ordinary bufiineas man, 
but the initiation of this investment was pos!«ibly prevented at the la'-t session of 
Congress by the physical ability of one Senator to vocalize for a week or so, and to do 
this at a critical time for 24 hours on a stretch. The statement I have made is not an 
exaggeration. I have practiced law and advised clients in their bubiness affairs, 
sometimes of considerable importance, during a period of over 30 years. 

I have gone into this nuostion of the acqi i-ition by the Government of the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware (anal a^ I would examine the most important law case I ever 
nad, where clients of mine mij^ht become interested to the extent of millions of dollars. 
I have acted, so far as I could voluntf^er my services in this examination, as the 
coimsel of the Government, and every word I have said I believe would be approved 
by any open-minded man who will exhaustively examine the reports of Government 
engineers, of commissions and committees of Congress. They are many in number 
and extend over a period of 42 years, bej^inninj:? in 1872 and ending last April. 

Let me give yo.i as briefly a^ I can some of the undisputed fact'* about the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal. It is a little less than 14 miles long from the entrance, 
at Delaware City, to the outlet, at ( hesupoake( ity. The distance from Philadelphia 
to Delaware City by water is 42 miles, from Chesapeake (Hty to Baltimore 56 miles, 
making a total distance* between these two ^r^^at cities by water 1 12 mil'.'s. The canal 
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will pass vessels 220 feet long, having 9 feet draft and 24 feet beam. The dU^tance by 
water compared with rail between Baltimore and Philadelphia is 96 miles by rail 
■gainst 112 by water. Freight delivered in Philadelphia to the email boats pljdng 
through the canal at 5 o*clock in the afternoon is landed at Baltimore at 7 o'clock tho 
next morning, while the average time for freight deliveries by rail is something like 
two to three days. 

Th3 gro38 earnings of the canal from tolls on vessels parting thro^igh it for the past 
loiir years have averaged abont $175,000 annually, its cost of operation has avers^^ 
165,000, *l3aving a net annual income from operation of $110,000. The interest on 
its bonded indebtedness of $2,602,950 at 4 p-^r cent is $10'l,118, leaving a net aiinr.al 
income above all charges of about $6,000. The interest on its bonds was some yeara 
ago decrea-ed from 5 per cent to 4 per cent and has been earned and paid. 
T It* average annual gross earnings between the years 1864 and 1874 approximated 
$400,000, and during the same period its average annual operating cobt was about 
$130,000, leaving $270,000 for charges and dividends. 

There are 10,000 boats engaged in the commerce of the two great bays and their 
tributaries, which have a shore line of 2,500 miles, and the commerce of these waters 
ia over 100,000,000 tons annually. 

On the Delaware Bay and tributaries and on Chesapeake Bay and its tributariei 
we have a combined traffic, as ? hown by the report of the Chief of Engineer-s of the 
United States Army, exceeding 50,000,000 tons annvally; and if to this the undocu- 
mented and nnregi.-tered tonnage is added, which includes the va?-t amo^'nt handled 
4aily by thovsands of local trading boats, the tonnage is estimated to exceed 100,000,000 
tons; and this tonnage is almost equal I v divided between the two bays, the tonnage of 
Delaware Bay and River and tributaries for 1912, as I compile it from the engineer's 
report, aggregating 26,267,335 short tons, while the tonnage on the Chesapeake Bay 
and tribiitaries, which I am not sure is as accurate as the other figures, and in gome 
respects is po.^fribly duplicated, amo nts to 36,333,489 tons. 

In 1904 (IT. Rept. ^o. 2725, 58th Cong., 2d sess.) the combined tonnage of the two 
ba>'B and tributaries was stated to be almost exactly 50,000,000 tons, ajid from a state- 
ment of the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, the regUtered tonnage, 
represented by 4,391 sailing vesseln, t-team vessels, and barges, was six hundred and 
ninety-two tho-iBand and Fome hundred tons. 

The population of the States to be immediately benefited by the canal is about 
one-sixth of the total population of the United States and estimated at 14,092,627 
people. 

Last year (1913) 5,778 boats passed through the canal, carrying 908,689 tons of freight. 
$n average of less than 200 tons to each vessel, boat or bsn^e. This is not a sin all 
traffic but the Government engineers have estimated, declaring their estimateB to be 
conservative, that this tonnage on a 12-foot canal such as now recommended would 
be 2,537,000 tons, and the annual eaving to commerce as estimated by the Board of 
Ejlgineers, if the Government ehall take over the canal, widen it to 90 feet and deepen 
it to 12 feet, will be $1,4.14,000. The cost, including the acmi ition of the canal at 
a reasonable figi're, will be between seven and eight millions of dollars which providea 
for a purchase price of the canal of $2,514,000. It is believed that the canal can be 
condemned for this figure, although the various boards of engineers have estimated 
that the Government, to duplicate the canal, would have to expend $3,700,000. This 
estimate as to the cost of reproduction is itemized in Senate Document No. 215, Fifty- 
ninth Congress, Eecond session, page 18. (See appendix.) Government engineers 
have confi.^tently and uniformly recommended its purchase for $2,514,000. The 
approaches to the canal at its Delaware end are defended by the forts on the Delaware 
and New Jersev shores as well as an old fortification in midstream, and the Chesapeake 
end is above the important defenses of the whole of the Chesap^ike Bay. There are 
no difficulties in the deepening and enlargement of the canal, indeed no rockwork 
even will be necessary. 

. Ten lives is the average death toll taken by the sea on the rough outside passage 
between the Delaware and Viiginia Canes. One of my colleagues asked me when I 
was uiging this matter in the Senate, what the Atlantic Ocean was there for if not to 
sail boats on, and I told him 10 lives could be saved annuallv and proved it by official 
reports, and then I showei him that this canal shortened the water passage between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia by 308 miles, and between Baltimore and New York, by 
^oing out the Delaware Capes instead of the Virginia Capes, by 180 miles. Indeed. 
It will materially shorten the distance from Baltimore to Europe. 

The facts I have given are all contained in official reports, printed as public docu- 
ments. It may interest you to know some of the men who, as Government engineers, 
have made these reports. The list is too long to give the names of all of them, but I 
se'ect from this list of distinguished engineers, the following: Gen. Thomas L. Casey « 
Col. Craighill, Gen. Bixby, Col. Rossell, Maj. Raymond, Col. Black, Col. Flagler, 
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Capt. Turtle, Gen. Humphreys, Benj. II. Latrobe, Admiral Dewey. I can hardly 
think a finer, abler lot of engineers could be found anywhere than those nor could 
any business man hesitate to accept their conclusions or follow their advice. 

On the Delaware Bay and its tributaries is carried annually 50.000.000 tons of freight. 
On Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries that much and more. Only a narrow isthmus 
of less than 14 miles stops the free exchange between millions of people of a hundred 
million tons of freight. 

We are almost a hundred years behind our time, for nearly 100 years ago, to be 
exact, in 1829, the people of that day, only one-eighth aa numerous as they are now, 
built a canal sufficient for their commercial needs across this 14 miles and brought 
together the two greatest commerce bearing estuaries cf the Atlantic seaboard. They 
had seen in the war ot 1812 how their inability to concentrate the land and naval 
forces of the United States in this region had led to the capture and destruction of 
this capital city. They could understand what the exrhanq:e of the then relatively 
small commerce of these two great bays and their tributaries meant in the way of 
increased business and comfort to the people of the whole section, and they dug a 
canal 10 feet in depth which satisfactorily carried the water traffic of the section for 
many years. It proved of use to the Federal (government during the war between 
the States. Indeed, that was the greatest time of its prosperity. Some have said 
its use prevented this capital city from falling into the hands of the f'onfedemcy. 
The railroad bridges had all been humeri and troops and supplies from the North 
could only at one time be sent here by boat« which were hastily brought through 
this small canal. It then proved its military value and if properly enlarged and 
deepened, it can and may again. The great shipxards of the Delaware and ('hesar 
peafce. the oil refineries and pipe lines at Marcus Hook, the coal supplies and the great 
cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, Chester, Camden, and Trenton deserve 
and should have the protection a modorn canal here would afford. 

In 1S6G Col. Craighill, of the I'nit'Hl States Engineer Coip^, rrp')rted: 

'*Xo argument is necessary to show the creat value in time of war with a maritime 
power of such an interior line of communicativ.n bptwoen the groat Chcsapvake and 
Delaware Bays and their tributary streams a^^ this canal would bo.'' 

Thecommitteeof the House in 18S() recornmondod thoapprr priation of !^l,00n,000to 
b<^gin the work cm this canal, and in its rrp )rt quoterl from the n p )rt of Capt. Turtle, 
made to the Forty-second Congress, sor(jnd session, as follows 

'* Without a canal a blockade at the Capes of the Delawar^^ would close the p')rt of 
Philadelphia, or the blockade at the Capes of Vir-inia w( uld close the outward com- 
merce of Baltimore and the other ports of the Chesapeake. With the canal built 
where communication would be secure, neither the i)'>rts of Philadelphia nor of 
Baltimore would be closed, unless an effectual bloekade were established both at the 
Delaware and Vii'ginia Cap?s. It may be as.-unied that if a war with one of the great 
naval pr^wers should arise, and the mere ppprr priation of the money could provide such 
a channel of communication between the bays, the amcunt would be at once pro\'ided 
without hesitation. That would, however, })e Ux) late." 

Every board of engineers which has had this Che.sap?ake & Delaware Canal under 
consideration has recommended its purchase, and there have been so many boards, so 
many investigations, that it is an immense task to go tliR-ugh the reports made to 
Congress from time to time concerning it, but every board which has rep Girted on tho 
subject has declared its great usefulness for military pui p >ses and as a means of defense, 
phould our country be attacked. I venture to predict that if our country should ever 
be attacked and because of the failure of the Government to provide for the passage of 
its vessels between these two great bays, we should sii'Jer a naval disaster due to inabil- 
ity to concentrate our fleet, our torpT'do boats, and our submarines at the pnnt of 
danger, those who have actively endeavored to prevent the building of a pre p?r canal 
betw^een the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays by the (Jovernment would be as earnest in 
disavowing their refp)nsibility for such unpatriotic efforts as the Eurcp3an nations 
are now endeavoring to escape reF{)onsibility for bringing on the present war. Not a 
transp:rt or supply ship or hospital sh'p or destroyer or monitor or third-class cruiser in 
our Navy could get through this canal to assist in a naval battle in one bay or the other 
when Norfolk, Baltimore, or Philadelphia were being being attacked. There is not 
even a gunboat in the American Navy, if we exc< pt tliose on the Asiatic .station, that 
could use this canal. About one-half of the converted yachts could get through it and 
not one-half of the Government tugs could piss, for tlu* rliniensions of the lock do not 
permit any vessel of (jver 21-foot beam, 9-foot draft, or i^2()-foo*. length to use the canal. 
When I Fpoak of beam and draft of vessels, I wonder if some of these f^itics of the water 
tranEportation under-^tand what I mean. From th<' inlelliirence displayed in the 
speeches they make and tlie articles they write, 1 sometimes doubt whether they could 
tell, if they saw them, the dilTerenci^ between the capstan and the binnacle, a cook's 
gallev and the mizzenmast . 
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Somehow or otherj those of us who have lived where we have the smell of the sea in 
our nostrils love a ship and shipping. The sea to us promises romance and adventure, 
tales of the sea have come down to us from grandfather and great grandfather. We 
have seen the ships come and go between our p3rts and the distant places of the earth, 
our old sea captains and our naval men have told us tales, which charmed our boyhood 
days, of different races of men and adventures throughout the world . 

We believe our country is a great one, we believe our flag should again be seen on 
every sea and in all ports and yet when we try to increase our commerce, when we try 
to build up our water traufportation, we feel the sordid combination of the selfish 
interests which are working against the cheaper transportation of our commodities and 
the expinsion of our commerce. 

We don't like it, and from time to time, when after years of labor we bring matters to 
a point where we think progress is possible and men instead of argument, instead of 
convincing figures being offered to combat us, all else failing, resort to the f[libustering 
tactics when men are worn out beyond the possibility of further endurance. 

It seems strange that this little c^nal has managed somehow or other to keep out of 
the cl utches of the railroads, yet there is a good explanation for it. The canal company 
was never able to get from the State legislatiu'es of either Delaware or Maryland the 
light itself to transport freight and passengers and, for that reason, because it had to 
allow everyone owning a IxMBit to use the caftal on equal terms, it could not, itself, fur* 
nish active compatition with the railroad lines which have so industrially acquired and 
put out of use nearly all the canals on the Atlantic seaboard. The Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal has been preserved from railroad ownership only because it has no poven 
as a transportatioon compiny. It is a toll preposition entirely, and if its owner must 
allow everyone's boat to piss through on the same terms, the attractive monopolistic 
feature, so useful for capitalization purposes, is absent. lo my hiunble judgment, 
this canal may have been preserved that the p9cple of this country may have an object 
lesson in a square deal for water transportation as against railroad transportation. I do 
not believe that our very useful Interstate Conunerce Conunission could bring about 
greater good, in the field of transportation than by letting us have a square deaf on the 
canal tranrportation problem, by separating the old can^s from the railroads. Let us 
have the beginnings of a square deal In water transportation by separating the canals, 
the landings, the wharves and the boats that must use them, from railroad ownership. 

If the Government can expend monev in public work which will greatly assiBt in 
the defense of our Atlantic seaboard and at the same time save to our commerce 18 per 
cent on the cost of such work, it looks like a good public investment. The Panama Canal 
equipment will possibly be largely availatble for the actual work. I believe that the 
old idea of commerce by canal will be magnificently approved or irretrievably con- 
demned by the success or failure which will attend the Government's purchase, im- 
provement, and operation as a free waterway of this comparatively uttle channel 
between the Delaware and Cheaspeake Bays. 

The acquisition of this canal by the Government will be in accord with the last 
two platforms of the now dominant party in this country. In its platform at Denver, 
in 1908, the Democratic Party declared: 

*' Water furnishes the cheaper means of transportation, and the National Govern- 
ment, having control of navigable waters, should improve them to their fullest ca- 
pacity. ♦ * * We favor, when practicable, the connection ♦ * * of the 
navigable rivers with each other by artificial canals with a view of perfecting a sys- 
tem of inland waterways to be navigated by vessels of standard draft." 

At Baltimore in 1912 its declaration was as follows: 

"We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the development 
and improvement of our inland waterways with economy and efficiency so as to per- 
mit their navigation by vessels of stand ud draft." 

It goes without saying that I believe the proposal will be magnificently vindicated 
in practice or I should not think for a moment of advocating its purchase and enlai^pe- 
ment by the Government with public money. You gentlemen who are familiar with 
conditions of water transportation elsewhere may get small appropriations here and 
there for some little canal in a less thickly settled portion of the country and in a small 
way you mav demonstrate the wisdom of such expenditures, but if you wish to prove 
the availability of canals for modem commerce there is no place in the whole country 
like this narrow neck of land between the two great bays, separating the great com- 
merce they carry, to get quick proof of this and demonstrate what a great benefit 
water transportation can be to communities which can use it. 

Believing as 1 do in the great utility this canal would be to the commerce of the 
country with even the small improvement its deepening to 12 feet would make, be- 
lieving as I do that a demonstration of this canal at that depth will prove absolutely 
to the Government the great deidrability that is should be made a ship canal through 
which our warships may be concentrated for the defense of our country in time of 
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war, I deel that I would be unpatriotic if I did not ui^e that this work should be taken 
up by the Government. I believe it is now in a position where we will soon have the 
last word on this project so far as the able engineers of the Army and Navy can aoy 
that word. When after the most careful study and consideration of all the reports 
which have been made on this project by skilled engineers of the Army engaged iu 
work on waterways made by committees of both ITouses of ( 'ongress, made by commis- 
sions, in which the membership of which ci^•ilians were included, one has become 
con\ inced that there can not be two opinions on a proposition by men who have suffi- 
cient intelli[^ence and industry to learn the facts, one is inclined to be somewhat 
impatient with the trifling and almost unintelligent criticism or questions raised 
concerning it. 

When it became impossible in the last Congress to start tliis great project by an 
appropriation, feeling absolutely confident that no capable engineer could make 
an uniavoralile report on this project, 1 offered and secured the passage in the Senate 
of a resolution directing the Secretary of War to secure, pre[)are, and report to the 
Senate summaries of the reports of the Government commissions, ofTicore, and engi- 
neers heretofore made, and such facta, information, and opinions of boards or officers 
of the Army and Navy as he may deem pro})er or pertinent as to the advantages qr 
disadvantages, commercial, naval, or military, of the acquisition of the ( heas])eake 
& Delaware (anal bv the United States, with such information as he can secure as 
to the price at which the property can be purchased. 

In my judgment, gentlemen, when the Socrotary responds to that resolution in a 
report setting out the facts known to the Government regarding the canal, its great 
possibilities for good to commerce and the national defense, there will be no popular 
criticism or objection to the action of the Government in taking over this property 
and making it available in the broadest sense and in the biggest way for commercial, 
naval, and military- pupoees. 

I believe in this great work. I believe its greatness will be demonstrated and its 
benefits certified to by the best engineers and the highest officials in this branch of the 
Government service, and on the report which will be made pursuant to tliat resolu- 
tion I pin my faith that there will be a start ma<le by this Government in the devel- 
opment of that waterway for commerce and defense. I believe this waterway will 
come to be used by the great sliips of the United States; I believe its usefulness will 
be so proven that the Government will soon proceed, after its practical development 
has shown the people of this country its great advantages, to extend northward a 
canal which may be similarly used between det^p water in the Delaware River and 
New York Bay. I do not believe that anyone should advorate this latter work until 
the small and less expensive work is done and demonstrates its usefulness and suc- 
cess, but when the two are completed then the enormous advantages to this country 
will be self-evident. The whole fleet of the United States without knowledge of an 
attacking force could be concentrated anywhere on our Atlantic seaboard from Nar- 
ragansctt Bay to the Virginia capes. Should such concentration ever l)e needed for 
defense the value of such a pasvsageway would be incalculable. Can anyone to-day 
compute the value to the German Empire, either in money or for defense, of the 
great but less important military canal at Kiel? 

Our greatest warships last only a few years. At the end of 10 years they go into the 
second line of defense, I believe, because thev have become partially obsolete and 
outclassed. For less than the cost of one warship this great project may be demon- 
strated. For the cost of a few warships the whole great project raav be a^^ooraplished 
with a 8a\'ing to the commerce of the country of 2() per cent on this investment and 
1,000 per cent advanta«,'e for the militar>' and' naval defense of this country over that 
of Germany's groat military canal at Kiel. 

I shall try to be patient. I shall try to convince my collea<,'ues of the desirability 
of this great work, even if they hesiiate at the e\i>en(li lire and ques'ion the certainty 
of its result.. But if I can ]»e in any way insrumeiital in forcing along the accom- 
plishment of this project, of bringing the people of the country to see how, along 
peaceful lines, we can double, quadruple, possibly quintuple, the effect iveness of 
our naval forces for defent^e of the Atlantic seal)o;ird. and at the wimc time secure 
sjmost inestimable facilities for the free interchange of products of the whole I ast, 
I shall not feel tliat my time has been ill spent, no matter what labor or loss of energy 
it may entail. 

Appendix. 

(By joint resolution of ( on^rress public rc^solution No. 1-57, 190()) the President was 
authorized to appoint a commijision to examine and appraise the value and worlNS and 
franchises of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, and an appropriation made for that 
purpose. 

23380— PT 1J>— 10 2 
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This caused the appointment of the so-called Agnus commission, which consisted 
of Gen. Felix Agnus, of Baltimore, as chairman; Maj. G. A. F. Flagler, now Col. 
Flagler, of the United States Army, who appeared before the Committee on Coast and 
Insular Survey at its recent investigation: and Mr. F. T. Chambers, civil en^neer, of 
the United States Navy. The commission reported January 1, 1907. (S. Doc. No. 
215, 59th Con^., 2d sess.) 

This comnussion obtained and brought together a vast amount of information and 
reported in favor '*of acquiring the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal at an early date, 
if practicable, and if it can be done at a cost not to exceed 12,514,289.70," which sum 
was reached by appraisement of the works and franchises of the canal, and the com- 
mission considered the works and franchises of the canal in three ways: 

The canal company valued its property at $5,348,071. The commission, basiniBr its 
estimate on cost of production, valued the property at 13,708,186. The itemized 
estimate of values found at page 18, Senate Document No. 215, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
second session, is as follows: 

Dry excavation, 15,000,000 cubic yards, at 16 cents $2, 400, 000 

Dredging, 1,435,760 cubic yards, at 14 cents 200, 996 

Revetment, 80,000 linear feet 70,000 

Masonry, 44,000 perches, at |3 132, 000 

Lock at Delaware City 120, 000 

Lock at St. Geoiges 118, 220 

Lock at Chesapeake City 147, 970 

Land holdings, 8,000 acres, at $50 400,000 

Summit level supply 5, 000 

Bridges 31,000 

Houses, offices, etc 30, 000 

Tools, machinery, etc 1, 000 

Telephone line 2, 000 

Total ^'cost of reproduction," 1907 3,708,186 

Senator Saulsbury. Mr. Chairman, this project has been before 
the CJoinmerce Committee of the Senate, and nas been twice favorably 
reported on by them, but has been so tangled up with the howl of 
*'pork barrel' ' which has gone up that I have not been able to dis- 
entangle it and present it as an independent proposition until this 
moment before this committee. My hope was that by presenting it 
to this committee it would become so separated from the mass of 
projects which usually have been includea in river and harbor bills 
that it could have a lair consideration without meeting the tremen- 
dous opposition — ^which, in my opinion, is very largely mistaken 
opposition — to the appropriations in the river and haroor bills. 

This project of imiting the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays has 
been recommended by the highest military engineers of the Gfovern- 
ment for the past 30 years, and they have uniK^rmly agreed upon it. 
It has been recommended by engineers who have been on commis- 
sions appointed from civil hfe. So far as the Navy is concerned, I 
fancy it could have no greater recommendation than that of the 
Admiral of our Navy, Admiral Dewey, who, when he was a captain, 
was on one of the boards which reported favorably on this project. 

The matter became so involved in the discussion of the river and 
' harbor bUl at both the last session and the session before that seeing 
that it was impossible to get anything done regarding it I introducea 
a resolution which called upon the Secretary of War to send to the 
Senate the opinions and data which he could obtain regarding the 
matter, and the opinions of his officers and boards regarding the 
military, naval, ana commercial value of the project. That residted 
in a report which I desire to commend to the perusal of the members 
of this committee, and particularly the few pages of it, pages 29 and 
30, where the conclusions are drawn from the matter contained in 
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the report, where Gen. Macomb, as Chief of the War College, (Jen. 
Bliss, as acting Chief of Staflf, and the Secretary of War, say among 
other things that 

The fine undefended harbor of Lewes, Del., makes such a landing a probability. 

The writer is referring to the landing of a hostile invading force 
on the west bank of Delaware Bay. He says that the existing canal 
would form something of an obstacle to the advance of a nostile 
expedition; but he says that if the canal is made a tidewater canal 
18 feet deep, which he recommends for this purpose, it will be 

an almost imp3ssible obstacle to the pa^sap^e of troops advancing to attack Wilming- 
ton or Philadelphia from the peninsula between Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 

He further says: 

A canal along this line — 

Speaking of the little 14-mile canal between Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Bays — 

and a canal from Delaware Bay to New York Harbor would make a landing of hostile 
troops almost impossible between Narragansett Bay and Chesapeake Bay, and the 
construction of this canal is an important step toward the accomplishment of this 
result. 

I refer next to the report of Gen. Macomb, which is approved by 
the Acting Chief of Staff, that the construction of this canal between 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, defended by a few troops and a 
few small gunboats, would be such an obstacle as would '^hardly be 
crossed, and it is not believed that it would be attempted.'* 

I incorporate here pages 29 and 30, Senate Docmnent No. 14, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, giving the findings of these officials: 

appendix c. 

War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, 

Washington^ February 21 ^ 2915, 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Military advantages of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

1. There is returned herewith a memorandum with attached papers on the above 
subject, dated February 24, liUo, from the Secietary of War to the Chief of Staff, 
wherein three questions are submitted: 

(a) The military advantage, if any, ot the existence of this canal. 

(6) Wliether a canal along this line would be of any military advantage, and if so, 
what? 

(c) WTiat character and size the canal would have to be in order to be of any 
advantage? 

These questions apparently refer both to the present and contemplated canal along 
this line. 

2. In answer to 1 (a), it is bolicved that the existing canal has some value as it 
exists to-day as an o])stacle to the advance of a ho.'^tile exi)edition landing on the west 
bank of Delaware Bay and achancing against Wilmington and Philadelphia. The 
fine undefended haibor at Lewes, Del., makes such a landing a probability. The 
canal, especially at the locks, is so narrow, only 24 feet at the locks, as to foim an 
obstacle not very formidable. The canal is too small tor the pas^^age of submarines 
or other nav^ai craft that would })e used foi preventing the landing of troops from hos- 
tile transports and too small and obstructed by locks for rapid transport of troops and 
materiel Irom one bay to the other. 

3. As to 1 (b), a sea-levei canal along this same line would be of very great military 
importance from the follownng points of view: 

(a) For the movement of submarines and other craft that must constitute an impor- 
tant part of our coast-defense system. 
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(b) As fonning an almost imjpassable obstacle to the passage of troops advancing to 
attack Wilmington or Phliadelphia from the peninsula between Delaware and Ches- 
apeake Bavs. 

(c) P^or the transport of men and materiel of the Coast Artillery and the Coast-Artil- 
lery supports from one bay to the other. 

4. The first of the points, enumerated in paragraph 3, is a military one, because 
submarines and other small craft are believed to be at present an int^ral {)art of the sea- 
coast defense for use not only against naval attack on the harbors, but in a still more 
important sense against transports attempting to land a hostile force on our shores in 
case of the defeat of our Navy. Seacoast defenses reach no farther than the range of 
their guns, and it is impossible to distribute mobile army troops at all possible land- 
ing places to prevent the landing of troops without so frittering away the Army in small 
detachments as to render it almost impossible to collect them for united action. A 
canal such as proposed would allow the whole force of submarines, etc., to be held in 
one of the two bays and used with equal efficiency in either. Without the canal the 
force of submarines, etc., must be di\dded between the two bays, and to reinforce one 
another they must attempt a passage by the outside, a distance of over 200 miles, as 
against about 15 miles by the canal. 

A canal along this line and one from Delaware Bay to New York Harbor would 
make a landing of hostile troops almost impossible between Narragansett Bay and 
Chesapeake Bay, and the construction of this canal is an important step toward the 
accomplishment of this result. 

5. As an obstacle and a part of the land defense of Wilmington and Philadelphia 
a canal suited for other commercial and naval purposes would be of great importance. 
Defended by a few troops and small gunboats, such an obstacle (of the size recom- 
mended below) would hardly be crossed, and it is not believed that it would be 
attempted. 

6. As a means of transport it has a measure of value for the easy transportation of 
men and materiel between the fortifications of Delaware Bay and of Baltimore. 

7. As to 1 (c), the objects set forth in paragraph 3 above can be obtained by a sea- 
level canal having a depth of 18 feet at mean low water and a bottom width of about 
150 feet. While tides of 6 feet to 10 feet prevail in the waters at the ends of the canal, 
investigation has shown that guard locks will not be necessary and that an open canal 
will be entirely feasible. 

M. M. Macoicb, 
Bngadier General^ Chief of War College Division, 
I concur. 

Tabker H. Bubs, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, Acting Chief of Staff. 

I concur. 

LiNDLET M. Garrison, 

Secretary of War, 

You have had before your committee, as I have observed from 
reports which I have seen, Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen of mili- 
tary knowledge who have described how very important to the 
welfare of the Government of this country is the protection of that 
territory running from, we will say, about the vie inity of Boston up 
toward Buffalo, and then down throxieh Pittsburgh and Baltimore 
to Norfolk,- or maybe a little west of Baltimore. I want to submit 
to you that the most important portion of that whole section, the 
manufacturing activities in which are very essential to the defense 
of this country in case of attack, lies within the territory which would 
be subject to attack from the point at Lewes, Del., which I have 
indicated; that the highest military officers of this Government have 
said that the construction of this Uttle canal, only 14 miles in length, 
and costing, including the estimated purchase di the existing canal, 
only $12,000,000 when 10 per cent has been added to the estimated 
cost of construction, would so defend that section of the country 
from attack in the only fine and undefended harbor within a reason- 
able striking distance of New York that such an attack would not 
be attempted, and that this would be an impassable obstacle to an 
expedition advancing toward the great manuiacturing centers which 
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are in the neighborhood of Wilmington and Philadelphia, and extend 
up even as far as Bethlehem. 

Senator Catron. What did you sav the cost would be ? 

Senator Saulsbury. Adding 10 per cent to the estimated cost, 
a 25-foot canal — I was in error in my fii-st statement, because they 
have only recommended, for present military purposes, an 18-foot 
canal — but the cost of a 25-foot sea-level canal, including 10 per cent 
for profit if it should be done*by contractors, and including the pur- 
chase of the existing canal at an estimated price for which 1 think it 
could be bought, is a])out $12,000,000 plus. 

Pei-sonally, I can not see that there is comparable to this anywhere 
any work of public importance so far as the defense of this country is 
concerned. I may say that the speech which you have 9rdercd in- 
corporated as part of the record, made by me some time ago before 
one of these associations, refers specifically to the reports of our 
engineers, showing that the saving to the commerce of the country by 
the construction of this little canal would be §1,400,000 a year. 
That is just 12 per cent on the^estimated cost of this canal. 

Now, think of being able to get 12 per cent return for the people of 
this country on the cost of providbig an impassable obstacle to the 
advance of troops against tnis important portion of our manufac- 
turing, and what is now practically the munition center of this coun- 
try, and renderijig useless an attack on the only uiulefe.'Mled harbor 
of great importance within 150 miles of New York. I should be 
charmed and delij^hted if somebody could tell me how we could better 
expei'.d for this country the sum of SI 2,000,000 than in doijig some- 
thuig of that kind. We can not get at it too soon, and 1 should 
certai ly favor doing it at ou^e myself. 

It seems to me that the proposition is absolutely self-demonstrable. 
It will be a lasti^ig be.iefit to this country in time of peace for all time. 
Incidentally it will save on an averaije each vear ten lives wliich are 
lost on the passage betwee i tlie capes of the Delaware and the Vir- 
ginia (^apes. It will unite 50, 000, 000 to is of commerce annuidly on 
Chesapeake Bay with oO, 000, 000 toiis of commerce annually on Dela- 
ware Bay, which is the amount that they have. There are 10,000 
registered boats on those two bays. Th(\y are the greatest commerce- 
bearing estuaries oi the Atlantic seaboard: and how anyone can 
conceive of a greater pn])lic work than this, I am unable to imaghie. 

Sejuitor Catron. Sejuitor, I am ] ot very well acquainted with the 
geography over there. Is this canal south of Wilmington, or north 
of it ^ * 

Senator Sauf.sbuky'. Tliis canal is about 12 miles south of Wil- 
mington. It is defended on tlie east by a fort on the Delaware River 
shore, by a little midstream fortilication, old Fort Delaware, and by 
a fort on the New fJersey shore. Practically those forts will prevent 
runbys by hostile vessels, but they could all be taken in the rear 
without very much difrn^ulty. 

Senator (Matron. Do you know what is the maximum draft of the 
battleships of the United States ^ 

Senator Saulsbury. I think about .'^0 feet on an average. I may 
say to the committee that pei-sonallv I am absolutely in favor of and 
should be delighted to vote for a measure which would provide for a 
sea-level canal from the Clu^sapeake Bay to the Delaware Bay, capable 
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of passing all our siiperdreadnaughtS; and one from the Delaware 
River to New York Harbor capabfe of performing the same office. 

Senator Catbon. I should think, if we were gomg into, the project 
of building a canal 25 feet deep, we ought to make it deep enough for 
the superareadnaughts. 

Senator Saulsbubt. Thirty to 35 feet would be entirely ample, 

I do not know that some of the members of the committee appre- 
ciate what a comparatively small work this is. The CheaspeaKe & 
Delaware Canal is only 14 miles long, and the canal from the Dela- 
ware River in the neighborhood of Trenton or Bordentown to New 
York Bay is only 34 miles long. 

Senator Catbon. Have you any estimate as to what it would cost 
if you made it 33 or 35 feet deep ? 

Senator Saulsbxtby. I can only say that in order to obtain such an 
estimate as that I would have to add to the amoimt stated an addi- 
tional estimate on account of excavations. 

Senator Catbon. As you excavate deeper it costs more ? 

Senator Saulsbubt. No ; but of course, if you will pardon me for 
making the suggestion, when a dredge is at work the material can be 
moved very much more cheaply if it continues than otherwise. 

Senator Catbon. Oh, yes; I imderstand that. 

Senator Saulsbubt. I want to say, just there, that the excavation 
on the canal from Delaware Bay to Chesapeake Bay is absolutely 
without a single piece of rock work. There is no rock there. It is all 
alluvial soil. It has all been examined time and time again. The 
report of the Secretary of War shows these various reports from time 
to time, and it is the easiest excavation that any people ever had for 
canal purposes. 

Senator Catbon. What would be 1!he width of the canal? 

Senator Saulsbubt. I can give you the approximate width. 

Senator Catbon. If you made it 33 feet deep, you would have to 
have it wide enough to accommodate vessels of that draft, of course. 

Senator Saulsbubt. Oh, yes, indeed. The cost of purchasing the 
canal and enlarging it is given on page 27 of the report of the &cre- 
tary of War, vmicn is Document No. 14, first session Sixty-fourth 
Congress. By some error, Mr. Chairman, this report of the Siecretary 
of W ar — ^which is very interesting, and would be a very good thing for 
the members of the committee to read if I am able to mterest them in 
the matter — was referred to the Interstate Commerce Committee. I 
was not well when the report was handed down, and was not in the 
Senate, and it was referred to the Interstate Commerce Committee; 
but I have brought a sufficient number of copies of it here, I think, to 
supply the members of the committee. 

Senator Catbon. On what subject is that report in the main? 

Senator Saulsbubt. It was made. Senator, pursuant to a resolu- 
tion which I offered in the Senate, calling on the Secretary of War to 
give his opinion and the opinions of his boards and officers on the 
miUtary, naval, and commercial value of this canal. If I may direct 
your attention to this report, the resolution which I introduced is 
found on page 1 of it, and I nope you will read it. 

I will leave these copies with the secretary of your conunittee, so 
that the other members of the committee can have them if they like. 

Senator Catbon. Senator, you have stated that this canal would 
be an insuperable obstacle to any advance of troops on Philadelphia 
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and Wilmington. In what respect would it be an insuperable 
obstacle? Tne crossing of a stream is ordinarily a very insignificant 
thing. 

Senator Saulsbury. Yes; but the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
the War College, and the Chief of Staff describe how it might be 
defended by a few gunboats. 

Senator Catron. Is that in this report. ? 

Senator Saulsbury. You will find it on pages 29 and 30 of the 
report. 

1 was quoting from official opinions when I made that statement, 
Senator. 

Senator Catron. I was a little curious to know how it would be an 
obstacle, because ordinarily the crossing of a stream does not amount 
to anything. 

Senator Saulsbury. Oh, no; of course a stream could be crossed, 
and particularly the present canal could be crossed, because there is ai> 
upper level to it, and a stick of dynamite put under the locks at one 
place would run the canal dry. 1 am speaking of it as it now exists. 
That is only a 10-foot level. 

Senator Catron. Where does the canal get its water from to go 
into that level ? 

Senator Saulsbury. There are natural streams there, 'rhey also 
do some pumping in the summer time. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I know practically every foot of 
this ground. I was born within 20 miles of Lewes, and I have been 
over this canal, I suppose, 500 times at different points. I know 
the vicinity of the harbor and all the surroundings, so that you could 
wake me up in the middle of the night and ask me a question about 
any part oi this territory and I comd probably reply to you almost 
automatically. I shall bo very glad it any of the members of the 
committee can think of any question which may be troubling them 
to reply to it. 

I was going on to say that, being connected with this general river 
and harbor proposition every year, as it has been, there have been 
some most unfair, unjust, anci improper criticisms, due entirely to 
the ignorance of those making them, which I have been chasing 
down, and it is rather hard chasing down ghosts. Every time some 
one gets a letter from somebody who has been interested in an old 
projected canal down there some Member of the House or Member 
of the Senate, and he says they are quicksands in this canal, I have 
to meet the ghost of the quicksand allegation. In order to avoid aU 
the troubles 1 can conceive of, I want to call the attention of the 
committee to the report which has been made by the Government 
engineers, which will be jound at pages 90 to 93 of Senate Document 
215, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session, which absolutely disposes 
of the quicksand question. 

Senator Catron. You insist that there is no quicksand there? 

Senator Saulsbury. I insist that there is no quicksand there that 
is of any material consequence. I do not think there is any quick- 
sand there at aU; but the Army officei's entirely disregard it after 
examination, ami explain why there is no quicksand. There is a 
very fine sa?'d there which runs readily with water; but when the 
water gets out of it, it settles to the bottom and forins a very hard 
and a very good surface. It would make a very good road, for ex- 
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^.mple; so that it is not quicksand. Yes; I am sure there is no 
(juicksand there, practically, as far as any untechnical person who 
is not an engineer can be sure who has not examined it personally. 
• Various other objections have been made from time to time. 
There seems to be a great desire that an "old, bankrupt canal*' 
shall not bo purchased. Well, personally, I t*hink that if you need a 
thing it is better to buy it when it is in a bankrupt condition than 
when it is iii a prosperous condition. But I call the attention of the 
committee to tne fact that by thorough investigation, made by the 
conamittee of wliich I am chairman — the Coast and Insular Survey 
Committee — all the financial matters of that canal were thoroughly 
brought out and exposed. 

I myself thought that this canal was owned by the railroads, and 
I was very much surprised to find that it was not. I thought that 
they had been killing the canal by their ownership in favor of rail 
transportation; but this canal, strangely enough, has been preserved 
from railroad ownership by the fact tnat the canal company itself 
is not a transportation companv. It can not transport freight 
through the canal, but is bound, to allow anybody's boat to go 
through the canal on the same terms that anybody else's boat is 
allowed to go through. So that it could not be used for capitalization 
purposes, lor general combination, in a way that was attractive, 
and the railroads have never been able to make use of it. Therefore 
this still exists as one of tlie few original canals which are not domi- 
nated by the railroad interests. 

So far as concerns any spocitd interest desiring the purchase of 
this canal, if there is any such interest as that I do not know it. 
The canal company has avowed to the Secretary of War the impos- 
sibility of giving him any price on the canal, and says that the only 
way m which the Government can obtain it is by condemnation 
proceedings. I will explain the reason for that. 

Senator Catron. Is the canal being used now? 

Senator Saulsbury. The canal is being used now, and somewhere 
between 900,000 and 1,000,000 tons of freight a year pass through it. 
The net income of the canal each year has been about $108,000. 

Senator Catron. What kind of craft go through it? 

Senator Saulsbury. Small steamers rim through it regularly, for 
6ne thing. 

Senator Catron. You may have stated that heretofore. 

Senator Saulsbury. No; I have not. 

Senator Catron. What is the present depth of it? 

Senator Saulsbury. It permits the passage of boats of 9 feet draft, 
23 feet beam, and 220 feet long. There is a regular line of steamers 
plying through it from Baltimore to Philadelphia. In the summer 
time they pass thro,ugh it twice a dav. They have a day line and a 
night hne. There are regular lines of transportation from the south, 
tugs which haul canal boats through there. 

Senator Catron. Are these regular lines of steamers that go 
through in the summer time freight or passenger lines of boats ? 

Senator Saulsbury. Both. They are very ridicidous steamers in 
appearance. They are a good deal like a knue blade, because other- 
Wise they can not be made narrow enough to go through the locks of 
a' canal which only accommodates craft 23 feet wide, 223 feet long, 
and 9 feet in draft. 
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pr Senator Catron. Is the canal straight, so that there is no difficulty 
on that account ? 

Senator Saulsbury. Oh, practically so. There are curves in it, 
but they are long curves. 

I hold in my hand the last annual statement of the company, 
which I obtained on my request some time since. It shows that their 
gross revenue was $183,000 plus, and the maintenance of the canal 
cost them $75,000 plus, leaving a net revenue of $112,000 plus, out 
of which they paid 4 per cent on their mortgage loan, amounting to 
$104,000 plus, jfeaving net 88,000. Tliat has bcum about the character 
of their operations for the past 10 years. Their mortgage bonds 
amount to $2,602,000 plus, and they had to reduce the interest from 
5 per cent to 4 per cent. They have been sort of struggling along, 
and unless the canal is deepened and widened it wiU run along 
probably about in thr» same way. 

Senator Catron. What is the amount of the mortgage debt ? 

Senator Saulsbury. Two million six hundred and odd thousand 
dollars. The cost of the canal to the Government, as estimated by 
all these boards of enghieers, will be about $2,514,000, I tliink, and 
the United States engineers' estimate of the replacement value is 
three million seven hundred and odd thousand dollars. In other 
words, the stock of the canal company is al)solutely wortldess from 
any indication of its operations, and the bonds would not bring par. 
The committee of which I am chairman, which reported on this 
measure, estimated the value of those bonds at about 80 cents on 
the dollar; that is, taking them on a 5 f)er cent basis. They are 
paying 4 per cent, and on a 5 per cent basis we estimated the bonds 
at about 80 cents on the dollar, which w'ould make the canal worth 
about two million one or two hundred thousand dollars, and the 
engineers recommend its purchase for S2, 51 4,000. 

1 do not know whether there is anything further that I can say, 
Mr. Chairman, if you Vill read the report of the Secretary of War and 
some of these other reports which I have mentioned. May I call 
your attention, however, if you will not consider it seeking to call 
attention to myself, to Si'nate Document 249, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
second session, w4iich is a speech I mack* and w^hich has been pub- 
Ushed as a public document on the rec[uest of Mr. Oliver i You will 
find a tremendous amount of material hi that, which, 1 think, w411 be 
enlightening if you care to go through wuth it. 

Senator Hitchcock. The origiinil proposition was not to acquire 
this canal for military purposes, was it ^ 

Senator Saulsbury. Yes: all tlie tinn*. Its commercial value was 
obvious, its military demonstrated. 

Senator Hitchcock. Was it ( 

Senator SArLSBURY. Yes, indcHMl; all reports of engineers and 
speeches show that. 

Senator Catron. ScMiator. have you had tliat speech printed in 
pamphlet form ? 

Senator Saulsbury. Yes; it lias been printed as a public document. 

Senator Catron. It is a speech you made elsewhere than in the 
Senate? 

Senator Saulsbury. Yes; I made it outside. I liave made one or 
two speeches in the Senate wliieli have been printed, but that was the 
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most recent one, and was particularly on the military and strat^c 
value of the canal. That was the subject of the speecn. 

Senator Catron. I suggest that you might get copies of that for 
each one of us. 

Senator Saulsbury. Yes; I shall be very glad indeed to furnish 
the members of the committee with copies of it. 

Senator Catron. Our chairman can get it, if it is a public docu- 
ment. 

Senator Saulsbury. Mr. Chairman, while you are making out 
your program for preparedness, it seems to me there is one matter 
which has to be considered, and that is, how can you most quickly 
prepare for what may happen at the end of this European war? The 
most critical time we are goin^ to have is when this war in Europe is 
finished, and tJie participants in that war are prepared to demand of 
us explanations and apologies and restitution ana accommodation of 
all the difficulties they may have had with us. 

Our shipyards are absolutely congested, and we can not have a 
great shipbuilding program now, in my judgment, because every ship- 
yard I know is full of work. Some of them in my town are full for 
two years. The navy yards of the United States can not build ships 
as fast as I should like to see them built. Now, here is a work sug- 

f:ested which is only for defense. It can not be used for aggression, 
t can be used only for the protection of this coimtry, and the most 
important manufacturing section of the whole country, both manu- 
facturing for defense and ordinary manufacturing. It is a work 
which may be carried on without any reference to the congested con- 
diaion of the shipyards, which can be carried on independently of any 
other part of a program of preparedness, but which will prepare us. 
us. 

Admiral Mahan, in one of his later books, has described how import- 
ant it is that harbors, and particularly defensive harbors, shall nave 
two entrances or two exits. Think of our fleet being defeated by a 
more formidable one, as it might be, at a point where they would 
probably meet in an engagement, somewhere off the Atlantic sea- 
Doard, maybe 500 or 1,000 miles. Think of those ships limping home 
and trying to get into harbors and into shipyards where they could be 
repaired and where they could refit and rejoin. 

If this canal is built and if , as I hope, a larger canal from the Dela- 
ware River to New York Harbor is built, then the ships could enter all 
the shipyards on the eastern seaboard, beginning with Norfolk, going 
througn all those great shipyards on the Delaware and the navy yard 
at New York and all along tne Connecticut coast and the Rhode Island 
coast, very largely, because it is so close to the eastern end of Long 
Island Sound uiat practically the concentration of the fleet through 
these canals would protect Rhode Island and Narragansett Bay as weU 
as any other portion of it. You would have at least four entrances, 
and for offensive purposes against a hostile fleet trying to blockade 
you would have foiu* exits. 

I can refer you to the statements of Admiral Mahan regarding this 
subject, if you think it is worth while to do that at this time. The 
statements of Admiral Mahan will be found in his Naval Strategy, 
at pages 158 and 159. As I hear one of the members of your com- 
mittee mention the Kiel Canal, I only want to say that in my opinion, 
not as a military expert but from the standpoint of a person who 
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knovrs the situation fairly well, the construction of these two canals, 
14 miles lone and 34 miles long, respectively, would make the Kiel 
Canal look uke a child s toy in the matter of efficiency. I say that 
because in this way, accordmg to the opinions of the highest miUtary 
officers of this Government, you will render practically impossible the- 
landing of an invading force for about 450 miles of our Atlantic sea- 
board m a region that it is absolutely essential and necessary to have 
protected. 

The New York and Delaware River Canal is a work of much greater 
cost, chiefly because of the coimtry through which it runs, the railroad 
crossings, and the road crossings; but I can conceive no work in which 
we could engage at this time which would be of greater protection to 
our country than the construction of these two canals, and I am sat- 
isfied that the members of the committee, if they will look at it, will 
feel convinced of the same thing. 

I have already taken up too much of your time. I am very grate- 
ful, indeed, for the opportunity to bring this matter to your attention. 

The Chaibman. You might, if you desire, put in Admiral Mahan's 
statement. 

Senator Saulsbuby. I shall be very glad to do so, sir. 

(Adnural Mahan*s statement is as foDows:) 

DOUBLE ENTBANCE HABBOBS. 

In his book on ** Naval Strategy" (pp. 158-159), Admiral Mahan 
says : 

If a port have two outlets at a great distance from each other, the offensive power 
will be increased thereby, the enemy beintx unable to be before both in adequate 
force. New York is a conspicuous instance of .such advantaj^e. If the two outlets 
by the Hound and by the ocean, are suitably fortified, an enemy can not be near 
both without dividinp^ his fleet into two bodies out of mutual supporting distance. 
A united hostile fleet can not command both channels until right before (he city, 
where the channels meet. The same advantage, to a much less decree, is found at 
Port Orchard, Puget Sound, and had weight with the commission which chose this 
point for the navy yard. The port of Brest has the same, which with sailing fleets 
gave a distinct advantage. Wireless telegraphy, of course, facilitates the movement of 
the enemy to one entrance from the other, of from a central position, but the gain 
over former conditions is less than one would imagine. Nelson, 50 miles from Cadiz, 
learned of the enemy's sailing in two and a half hours by a chain of signal vessels. 
His chance of intercepting the enemy was a.« good, perhaps even better, than that of 
a steam fleet similarly situated, depend'^it up:)n wireless. The speed of the escaping 
fleet under steam would fully counterbalance, probably more tlian counterbalance, 
the gain of the outsider by speedier information. Over 21 hours were required for 
the allied fleets to leave Cadiz before Trafalgar. 

In order that two outlets shtudd confer fully the offmisive advantage claimed, it 
is necessary that they should be so far apart that tlie enemy (!an not concentrate 
before one, between the time that the fleet within indicates its intention of coming 
out and the time when it has formed its order of battle outside. With steam, few 
ports are so favorably situated. The dej):^ndence of sailing ships upon the direction 
and force of the wind introduced a tactical and strategic element which can now be 
disregarded. **Keep all fast," once wrote Lort St. Vincent, 'for we know that with 
a wind to the southward of southeast by south no ship of tlie line (!an leave Brest.'' 
The analogy of this to the delay in coming out causc^l by an enemy's mine field is 
easily seen. 

In duscussing the vahie of double linos of retreat, he says (ibid., 
p. 169): 

It is difficult to imagine a mon? embarrassing position that that of a fleet after a 
decisive defeat, hampered with crippled ships, having but a single port to which to 
return. It may be laid down as an essential prinicpal that on every sea frontier 
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there should be at least two secure ports^ sufficiently fortified, and capable of making 
any and all repiirs. In such cases pursuit may be baffled, if the enemy can be dropped 
out of sight: but with one port he knows to which vou are bound. Togo, for instance, 
knew that Rozhestvensky must be bound to Vladivostok, although he did not know 
whether he would go through the Strait of Korea or that of Tsugani. If the two ports 
are tolerably near each other, so much the better, as the enemy can not then judge 
the aim of the retreating fleet by slight indications. 

Also (p. 272) : 

* * * to a retreating United States fleet the second entrance to New York by 
Long Island Sound together with Narragansett Bay constitutes for a pursuing enemy 
a further complication which favors escape. A single port with widely separated 
entrances approaches the condition of two ports, in the embarrassment imposed upon 
an enemy who has lost touch. Admiral Togo was confronted with just this perplexity. 
Vladivostok could be reached by three different routes, wide apart. A position head- 
ing off all three could be found close before Vladivostx>k itself; but, besides the possi- 
biuty that an unfavorable chance, such as a fog, might allow the Russians to slip by, 
in which case they would not have far to go to get in, there was also the risk that^ even 
if defeated, those which escaped for the moment could enter, thus making a victory 
less decisive. The pursuit of the day following the battle, picked up ships which haa 
got by, and in the supposed case might have reached port. 

Although approving the Russian choice of Port Arthur over Vladi- 
vostok as a station for the fleet during the Japanese War on account 
of the heavy ices during the winter at Vladivostok, he says (p. 396) : 

Actually, however, Vladivostok was available; and in its situation, in its two exits, 
as well as in ^neral na\ipational facilities, it possessed distinct advantages for a fleet 
intended for its proper olnce of offense. 

He repeats the same idea on page 439: 

The question would not have been altered in principle, only in application, if the 
Rusi^n fleet had been concentrated at first in Vladivostok. There is something to be 
said in favor of each port; but the balance inclines to Vladivostok, granting the effec- 
tive icebreakers. 

In his book on '^ Naval Administration and Warfare/' discussing 
the principles involved in the Russo-Japanese War, Admiral Mahan 
quotes from a Times correspondent (p. 102) : 

Kamimura's squadron is not powerful enough to blockade the two entrances to 
Vladivostok. It has been compelled to^dopt the minor role of sealing the Tsu Shima 
Straits, so as to cover the line of communication southward of that point. The naval 
people pray daily for freedom to wipe out the score Vladivostok has run up against 
them. 

In stating that Vladivostok was the proper rendezvous for cruisers 
(ibid., 161), he says: 

From this center, itself possessing two exits, and leading equally to the Japan Sea 
and to the east coast of the islands by way of Tsugaru Straits, the field to commerce 
destrovers was as clear as conditions often allow. 

Mr. Chairman, as supplementing and showing the importance of 
this work, -with the permission of the committee I will nave incor- 

g orated at the end of my remarks letters from Gen. Kingman, the 
ihief of Engineers, regarding the reports on this proiect, and a letter 
from Gen. Macomb, in which he gives unqualified endorsement to the 
project, and of which I thmk, with your permission, I will read a part. 
He refers to this speech, which has been made a public document. 

(Senator Saulsbury then read part of the letter of Gen. Macomb of 
November 19, 1915, and part of the letter of Gen. Weaver of Decem- 
ber 13, 1915, both of wnich are printed in full at the end of his 
statement.) 
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Senator Saxjlsbury. Gen. Macomb gives me permission to use his 
letter in a subsequent letter, in response to a request from me for 
such permission. 

Senator Catron. Will you tell me, if you have not already stated 
it, what would be the saving in distance if you wanted to convey a 
ship from one of those bays to the other by canal rather than going 
around and coming up ? 

Senator Saui.sbury, There is a. saving in distance between Balti- 
more and Philadelphia — this does not exactly answer your question — 
but there is a saving in distance of, I think, 323 miles. Somewhere in 
some of these reports the saving in distance is estimated at about 
200 miles for naval operations. 

Senator Catron. My question was this: What would be the dis- 
tance, commejicing at one mouth of this canal and going down until 
you came to the Atlantic Ocean and going out of the Chesapeake Bay 
and up the coast until you got to the other mouth of it ? 

Senator Saulsbury. About 400 miles; 423 miles, I think, to be 
exact. 

Senator Catron. There would be about 400 miles saving in dis- 
tance, would there; or is there any other way to get through? 

Senator Saulsbury. Xo; it would not llgure out exactly that 
way, because you would have to go north, and lose a little m that 
way. I can tell you the exact saving of distance between Baltimore^ 
for example, and Xcw York by goin.^ through this way. That would 
be 180 mUes. The steaming time for all the boats, if you should be 
attempting to concentrate them, if thoy desired to go from Baltimore 
to Xew York, woidd be shortened bv ISO m'Jcs. 

Senator Hitchcock, How large craft could go, through the canal 
according to your proposal? 

Senator Saulsbury. The present suggestion Ls to have the canal 
18 feet deep. I think every man who has examined the mutter 
wants this to be a deep sea-level canal, and not simply an IS-foot 
canal. My idea is that the great im])ortance of it will be so manifest 
as soon as we are able to concentrate any of our naval v(^ssels through 
there and carry commerce through there generally that it will natu- 
rally be deepened. The estimate for a 2r)-foot cannl mrde by the 
engineers — which is the b(st, so far as I know, that I have come 
across — is $12,000,000, including the ])urchase of the existing canal, 
and i dding 10 per cent for ])rolits on contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have here a letter from the Acting Secretary 
of War of December 27, 101.5, regarding these defenses, and also a 
letter from Mr. James S. Harlan, who was at one time the chairman 
of the Intei'state Commerce (Commission, and is now a memt)er of it, 
in regard to this particidar work, which I shall take the liberty of 
having printed at the end of my remarks, with the permission of the 
committee. 

Senator Catron. Wiat is the height of the country between the 
two bays at the highest noint a})ove sea lev(»l ( 

Senator Saulsbury. Tliat information is contained in these reports 
Senator. My recollection is that the high(^st ])oint is i)0 to 100 feet 
above sea level. That is where they have the deep cut; but I am 
not quite sure that that is accurate. You will iind that it is about 
90 feet, I think. 

The Chairman. How many locks has the present canal ? 
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Senator Saulsbubt. It has three locks. One is a tide lock, at 
Delaware City, on the Delaware River. Then, at a place caUed St. 
Georges, there is a lock through which the boats reach what they call 
the high level, which is onlj 10 feet above the lower one; and the 
other lock, at Chesapeake City, Md., on the Chesapeake Bay, is both 
A tidal lock and a htt lock. It lets you down from the 10-foot level 
into Bac^ Creek, which is an estuary of the Chesapeake Bay. 

It is very interesting to me to try to answer any questions of any 
members of the committee, and I should appreciate it as a favor to 
have these questions asked directing my attention to such matters. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

The Chaikman. We are much obliged to you, Senator. 

<The letters referred to, to be placed at the end of this statement, 
are as follows:) 

Wab Department, 
Wd8h%ngt4mf December i7f 1915. 
Hon. WlLLARD Saulsbury, 

United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: In reply to your letter of the 20th uiBtant, inquiring as to the 
plans of the department for the provision of defenses for Delaware Bay, and mtxe 
particularly as to the defense of tne harbor of Lewes, Del., I be^ to inform you that 
the projects of the department for additional seacoast defenses include a project for 
the installation of long-range guns upon the borders of Delaware Bay for the purpose 
/Of denying the occupancy of that bay to the warships and transports of an enemy. 
These proposed defenses will serve also to deny the harbor of Lewes to an enem)r. 

No funds are available for initiating the construction of these defenses, and no item 
therefor was included in the estimates submitted this year, as the entire amount 
included in these estimates for new seacoast defenses wiU be required for other locali- 
ties at which the need for defenses is deemed to be of a more pressing character. 
Very truly, yours, 

Henry Breckinridge, 
Acting Secretary of War, 



Army War Golleqe, 
WaahingUm, November 19, 1915, 
Hon. WiLLARD Saulsbury, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have read your speech on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
and its proposed enlargement, with much interest and thank you for sending me a 
copy. It seems to me you have covered the question very thoroiighly and it is diffi- 
cult for me to understand whv the vsdue of an enlarged sea level canal in war as a 
military asset in our coast defense is not at once acknowledged in Congress, to say 
nothing of its peace value for commercial purposes. 

If we imagine this waterway converted into an open sea-level canal of not less than 
18 to 20 feet depth at mean low water and with about 150 feet bottom width, we have 
a formidable obstacle to the advance of an enemy force up the peninsula against Wil- 
mington and Philadelphia. They could surely be stopped here. 

Again its value for readily transferring submarines and other torpeao craft from one 
bay to another can not be overestimate. These would work from a safe base, say 
near Philadelphia, and could descend either bay against an enemy fleet on very 
short notice. 

I hope you will succeed in your efforts to get this project appropriated for and 
pushed to completion. 

Very sincerely, yours, 

M. M. Macomb. 
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Army War College, 
Washington^ December 15 ^ 1915. 
Hon. WiLLARD Saulsbury, * 

United States Senate , Washington, D, C. 

Dear Senator Saulsbury: In reply to your note of the 14th instant, I have to 
«ay that you are welcome to quote anvthing I stated in my letter to you of the 19th 
tdtimo, commenting on your Savannah speech concerning the proposed enlargement 
of the Chesapeake a Delaware Canal. 
Sincerely, youiw, 

M. M. Macomb. 

War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, 

Washinglon, December 13, 1915 ^ 
Hon. Willard Saulsbury, 

United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I beg to thank you for your kind letter of November 18 
inclosing a clipping from the Wilmington Morning News containing your speech 
delivered at Savannah, Ga., on November 10, before the convention of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Convention. Absence from the city and accumulation of busi- 
ness in connection therewith prevented me from reading your speech until last night. 
1 want to say to you that I have read it with the greatest interest and feel that I must 
thank you for the valuable information which it contains and the masterly way in 
which you have contended for the adequate defense of the country in connection 
with the coast defenses of the Delaware, and the consideration of a sea-level canal 
between the Delaware River and Chesapeake Bay. 

In mv opinion it is important that the waters inside the Delaware capes and adjacent 
to the belaware Breakwater be placed under such coast artillery fire as shall prevent 
the occupancy of those waters as an anchorage and harbor of refuge by a naval enemy. 
The enlargement of the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal from its present proportions to 
those of sufficient size to admit of the passage of tor|)edo boats and submarines between 
the Delaware River and Chesapeake Bay is a matter the greatest importance of which 
it is difficult to estimate. It is easy to understand from the mathematical discussion 
which you give in one portion of your address that the ability to shift naval craft and 
troops from one point to another between these two bodies of water might, in itself, 
determine favorably to the United States a naval attack or land operations in con- 
nection therewith. I congratulate you on having been able to prcstnit the matter so 
forcefully, and earnestly hope that you may be able to accomplish sometliing during 
this session of Congress toward tlio inauguration of this great work. 
Sincerely, yours, 

E. M. Weaver. 



JN'TERHTATE ('oMMEIU'E CoMM I.SSION , 

W<ishin(/f())i, Jiniwiry Si , 19 IG, 
My Dear Senator SAir.sfniin': I^'foro the Chri>tma^ holidnys you were kind 
<jnough at my request to send nic cepi^'s of your two syxu'chc.-! rolatinir to the proposed 
purchase by the United Sfat<*- of the canal now connertinp: the D<'laware with ( 'hesa- 
peake Bay, but it \ya^ not until a few days airo that I found an opportunity crarefully 
to read them. 1 wish to thank you for an int<*r(>.-tin.<: hour with them. In a general 
way 1 knew of the project, but I did not realize at what a n-latively small expense 
those two important wut'Tways could be C(>nnf»cte(l uj) tor military as w'ell as for 
maritime purpo.'^es. The aiuazini,' thiuir to mo in the situation is that a project of 
such great importance should hav<' irone so loiiir unfulfilled, nf)t withstanding the many 
-authoritative reports that have l)e:«n made on the (juestion. It sei^ns to me that this 
is a peculiarly good time fcr au:itatinu: the matter. 
With warmest ptirsonal rej^^ards, 1 am. 
Faithfully, yours, 

James S. Uahlas. 
Hon. WiLLAiiD Sauj..siu:rv, 

United Stntffi Scn<iti\, W'ashinfjfnn, />. ('. 
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War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Enoineers, 

WaskingloTij October 21, 191S» 
Hon. WiLLARD Saulsbury, 

United States Seriate. 

Sir: 1. In reply to your request that you be furnished with a copy of reinnt on 
Senate lesolutiou of Octobex 8, 1914, concerning the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
by a board of oificers convened to report, on said Senate resolution, I have the honor 
to inform you that this report contains certain data on naval and military matters 
which it is considered unwise to make public. The report was never transmitted 
to the Senate, and it is believed that the department should not permit copies of it 
to lejtve its possession. 

2. I shall be very §lad, however, to show you a copy of the report in this office, 
for your own information, should you desire to see it. 
Very respectfully, 

Dan C. Kingman. 
Chief of EmjineerSf United States Arm^. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock m., the committee took a recess until 
10.30 a. m., Monday, February 7, 1916.) 
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MONDAY, FEBBUABY 7, 1016. 



United States Senate, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

WdsMngton, D. C, 

The committee met at the expiration of the recess at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MB. FBEDEBIC LOUIS HUIDEKOPEB, 1614 
EIGHTEENTH STBEET NW., WASHINOTON, D. C. 

The Chairman. You are an attorney ? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Yes, sir; by profession, and I am in business. 

The Chairman. Mr. Huidekoper, you are the author of the book 
entitled ''Military Unpreparedness of the United States?'' 

Mr. Huidekoper. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Published by the Macmillan Co ? 

Mr. Huidekoper. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I thought the committee would hke to hear you 
discuss the basis for the suggestion of your book and the condition of 
the Army generally, from C'olonial days until now. 

Mr. Huidekoper. Exactly 10 years ago, at the beginning of this 
month — that is, February 1, 1906 —the first of my articles on national 
defense appeared. It was entitled ''Is the United States prepared for 
War?" was published in the North American Review for February 
and March, 1906, and w^as subs(Hiuently republished in pamphlet form 
in May, 1907, with an introduction by Hon. William 11. Taft. Since 
that time I have written a great many articles in the effort to bring 
about what seemed to me a very necessary realization of the weakness 
of our land forces, appreciating as I did that the time would surely 
come w^hen it would be imperative to strengthen them. Five years 
ago — namely, on January 17, 1911-1 was the subject of a very 
animated debate in the House of Representatives on account of 
certain truths which I told about the United vStates Army and to 
which exception was takcMi by Hon. J. A. T. Hull, chainnan of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, and Hon. James Tawney, 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, on the ground 
that my article was virtually identical witli Secretary of War Dickin- 
son's secret report. This report I had not then seen nor have I ever 
seen it up to the present time. 

My interest in military matters Ix^gan as a l)()y. My first arti- 
cle appeared befon^ 1 graduatiMl at Harvard. My first book, enti- 
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Ued "Military Studies," was published in 1904, is used at West 
Point and in the Army War CoDegc, and is a standard textbook 
in the British Staff College. I founded tl^e Army League of the 
United States on April 3, 1912, and have been the vice president of 
The National Remount Association, an organization interested in 
developing the breeding of horses for mihtary purposes. I have 
also been at work for ever 18 years on a history of the Campaign of 
Austerlitz and have attended many of the European maneuvers. 
Upon my return from abroad at the end of November, 1914, after 
an absence of two and a half montlis spent in France, England, 
HoDand, and Germany, the awakening oi American public interest 
in national defense brought me to a realization of the need for a 
military history which told the unvarnished truth, doubly so since 
our histories have painted in glowing colors the successes of our 

East wars but have suppressed with stuaied care the blunders which 
ave characterized our military methods in the past. Heretofore 
the only approach to such a mstory is Gen. Emory Upton's great 
work, The Military Pohcy of the United States, one of the most 
masterful works of its sort in any language. Gen. Upton's book 
onlv covers the period from 1775 to the end of 1862, is much too 
technical for the average reader, and, moreover, is not available 
to the general public, since the first edition, published by direction 
of Secretary of War Root in 1904, was quickly exhausted and the 
subsequent editions have been very limited, it was to supply this 
need, to correct certain errors in Upton's work and to bring American 
mihtary history down to the present time that I wrote the book 
referroa to, which is entitled "The Mihtary Unpreparedness" of the 
United States, and was published by The MacmiUan Co., New York, 
in November, 1915. 

The cause for the prevalent attitude of Americans in respect to 
their land forces is readily explainable if our mihtary history be 
carefully examined. In colomal times we had no regular forces; 
these wore supphed by Great Britain. Each colony had a force of 
mihtia of decidedly uncertain value as a military asset. On the 
other hand, by reason of the frontier conditions of the time, the men 
were hardy, resourceful, good shots, and fully able to take care of 
themselves in an emergency. They possessed all the elements of a 
first-class soldier of that dajr except the discipline which alone can 
make a cohesive and well-trained mihtary force. During the French 
and Indian wars many of these troops had rendered exceflent service, 
notably at the siege of Louisbourg in 1745, in the struggle between 
the French and English for the vaUey of the Ohio from 1749 to 1758, 
and in the fighting along the Canadian border. Both at Louisboui^ 
and at Fort Duquesno they greatly distinguished themselves. No 
historian that I know of has ever pointed out that the annihilation of 
Gen. Braddock's regulars at tliis last battle was in reahty a blessing 
in disguise for the colonists, inasmuch as it shook the prevalent 
behef in the invincibihty of British troops, bred in the Americans a 
contempt — ^which was by no means whoDy warranted— for the 
European mettiod of fighting in close formation, and compelled the 
colonists to relv solely upon their own fighting abihty instead of 
trusting supint fy to the protection of England as they would other- 
wise unquestionably have done. Indeed, it is impossible to empha- 
size too strongly the influence of these factors in strengthening the 
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morale of the Americans and in confirming in them the belief that 
they could make a successful opposition to the regulars of Great 
Britain. 

Just prior to the outbreak of the Revolution, the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony organized one-third of its militia into '^minute men," 
ana it was with such troops that the opening actions of Concord and 
Lexington were fought. 

During the Revolution the States wore loosely bound together in a 
confederation, a political body which by virtue of its very character- 
istics possessed none of the elements of strength or of national re- 
sources properly mobilized and directed by a central head which are 
absolutely necessary if war is to be conducted efficiently and with 
the minimum of bloodshed and expense. In proof of this assertion 
one has only to cite the example of Germany at the present time. In 
the initial stages of the Revolution the States deferred in a greater or 
lesser measure to the Continental Congress, but as the war went on the 
States grow more and more independent, local interests, passions, and 

Erejudices became paramount, and as a result of the feeble and ex- 
austive military policy followed Congress was finally reduced to the 
helplessness of an advisory body, bereft of all power to call out or 
support a single soldier without the assistance and concurrence of all 
the Colonies. A worse state of affairs would be difficult to imagine, 
but it arose from the fact that Congi'css was not clothed with sov- 
ereign power to utilize the entire military resources of the country. 
The National Legislature— which, if the truth be told, did not then 
represent the Nation as a wiiolo -allotted to the various States the 
c[Uotas of troops to be furnished to the Unitod States. Owing to the 
increasing paucity of men suitable for military service and the de- 
creasing response on the part of the men, the interests of the States 
soon clashea with tiiose of the Government, and in order to obtain 
the quotas allotted to them the States soon outbid the Government 
for troops. Indeed, matters reached such a point that in May, 1779, 
Virginia paid a bounty of as much as $750, one suit a year, and 100 
acres of land to each recruit, incidentally reserving to herself the 
bounty and clothing offered by Congress- which was tantamount to 
confiscating them. 

The Ctiairmax. For her militia^ 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. For her quota of Continental troops to be sup- 
plied to the United States. The Continentals were regulars as differ- 
entiated from the militia or volunteers. 

In consequence of this ridiculous militnry policy — or, rather lack 
of military policy — aggravated l)y the weakness oi the central Gov- 
ernment and by the States working in opposition to it at no time dur- 
ing the Revolution was Washington able to assemble more than 17,000 
for battle. At Trenton (Dec. 26, 1776) and at Frhiceton (Jan. 3, 
1777) when the fate of the Colonies trembled in tlie balance the effec- 
tive strength of his force wj:s only 4,000 men. 

These facts bring up a mihtary question which is distinctly perti- 
nent to-day — that is, the volunteer system as contradistinguished 
from a system in which c^very able-bodied male is required to do mili- 
tary service. During the Revolutionary War the voluntary system 
resulted, as it invariably (h)es, in the use of many more troops than 
there was any justification for, in totally unnecessary cost, and in pen- 
sions for services which a government has an undeniable right to exac^ 
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of its citizens. Incidentally, I should like to call attention to the fact 
that ^he day of the professional army as the sole military force in time 
of war has passed ; that the great nations all require universal service : 
and that the United States is now the only great power which still 
adheres to the obsolete system of voluntary enlistment. 

The Revolution presents the first example of the foil v of the system 
of depending mainly upon untrained troops enlisted for too short 
perioas of service As a result that war compelled us to use 231,771 
regular or Continental troops and 164,087 militia or volunteers 
against British forces numbering, from first to last, only about 150,605. 
'niat war cost no less than $360,000,000, and $70,000,000 have been 
paid out in pensions on account of it. Persistent adherence to this 
system has made our subsequent wars similarly costlv in men, treas- 
ure, and pensions, as is shown by this table, which 1 ask permission 
to have inserted in the record. 



War. 



Revolution. . 

1812 

Cree' 

aemJnoIe 

Black Hawk 

Florida 



Mexican 

Of the Rebellion. 

Spanish 

Pnilippine 



Militia, 
Regulars. volunteers, 
etc. 



281,771 

56.032 

600 

About 1,000 

1,341 

12,539 

31,024 
67,000 
58.688 
76,416 



164,087 

471.622 

43.921 

5,911 

4.638 

48. 152 

73,532 

2,606,341 

223,235 

50,052 



Opponents. 



About 150.605... 

About 67,o00 

About 2,000 

About 1,000 

Between 800 and 

1,000. 
Between 1,200 

and 2,000. 

About 46,000 

About 1,000.000.. 
About 22!:i, 160. .. 
Unoatimated — 



Cost. 



I350»000,000.00 

86,627.009.14 

Vnestixnated. 

8,004.236.53 

5.446.034.88 

60.751.611.50 

88,500,208.38 

5.371.079.778.28 

321,833,254.76 

170.326.586.11 



PensioQB 

down to 

June 30, 1915. 



170,000,000 
45.972,905 



13,315,227 



49,618,948 
4.614.643.267 



} 



49,044,441 



The authorities for the fibres contauied in the above table will 
be found on page 276 of my book, the Military Unpreparedness of the 
United vStates, and on the other pages there referred to. 

Unflattering though it bo to our national pride, few Americans 
reaUze that the Uinted States has never been eiie:aged m a war except 
that with Spain in which it has ever employed less than two soldiers 
to every one used by its adversary. Indeed, in one instance, the 
Florida* War, we had muler arms 30 times a?* many men as did our 
opponents. The reason is not far to seek. Our histories and school 
books are almost invariably incorrectly written. There is scarcely 
one — and I have carefully examined a great many — ^^hich teUs the 
truth of our military history. It is very natural, I suppose, and 
certainly a much more agreeable task to dejiict victory and brilliant 
success than it is to chronicle ^lisaster and failure, but it is high time 
that the American people knew the unvarnished truth about their 
miUtarv histor\ . That was one of the motives which induced me to 
WT\t<}i this last book — toll the trath plainly and accurately. 

The Chairman, You have compiled the infonnation giveu in your 
book from official documents ? 

Mr. HuiPEKOPER. Almost eiitirely. The authorities which are 
given in an appendix in the back of tno book amount to 162 pages of 
closely printoa ty[)e and embody something upward of 180,000 pages 
of collateral reading. 

Except Gen. Upton, no historian whom 1 know tells the funda- 
mental truth about the Revolutionary War nor explains why it 
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dragged on for eight years. The real reason was due to the faulty 
miUtary policy, coupled with the pernicious system of short enlist- 
ments and bounties, with the result that only two military events 
had a direct hearing upon the ultimate expulsion of the British. 
The first was the Battle of Saratoga where Burgoyne surrendered oa- 
October 17, 1777, with 5,763 officers and men: the second was York- 
town where Comwallis capitulated on October 17, 1781, with 7,973 
troops, anci it must be distinctly borne in mind that the latter success, 
could never have been achieved without the invaluable assistance 
of the French Army under Rochamboau and the French fleet under 
de Grasse. 

The evils entailed by short enlistments^ which have been the bane 
of our military system, were very much m evidence throughout the 
Revolutionary War. The most conspicuous case is that oi Benedict 
Arnold at Quebec at the end of 1775. After trying in vain for six 
weeks to capture the place, he was forced on December 31 of that year, 
to niake a desperate attack because the enlistment period of a large 
portion of his troops would expire legallv next day. Gen. Mont- 
gomery was killed, Arnold himself wound eel, and the majorpart of his, 
force was killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. In the War of the, 
Rebellion McDowell at the first battle of Bull Run and Hooker at, 
Chancelloraville were impelled to strike because of the approaching; 
expiration of the terms of service of their troops. The consequences 
are well known. Indeed, our military history is replete with instances 
when a detrimental influence over operations in tne field is distinctly 
traceable to leojislation too hastily enacted and to an unfortunate 
proclivity on tne part of Congress to short enlistments. 

The Chairman. Did the State troops and the short-term enlisted 
men generally leave at the termination ot theu* enlistments i 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Almost invariably, Senator. In 1775 Wasliing- 
ton had his patience sorely tried by the Connecticut contingent 
which decamped the instant its service expired. Gen. Upton answers 
your question by "saving, Military Policy of the United States, page 
7, that '* Those who are familiar with our military history will not 
be surprised at the conduct of these Connecticut troops. Each suc-i 
ceeding year of the Revolutionary struggle found American soldiers 
behaving in like manner; and during the War of the Rebellion a simi- 
lar course was followed by tlie regiments whoso terms of service 
expired on the morning of the first battle of Bull Run." 

During the Revolution, as throughout our history, advantage was 
not taken of the initial enthusiasm which marks the outbreak of 
hostilities to secure enlistments for the war. The maximum term of 
service was for three years, the minimum for one month only. With 
the subsiding of popular enthusiasm and the prolongation of the war, 
endless shifts had to be resorted to in order to induce men to enhst, 
to reenlist, or not to desert. As Gen. Upton so pertinently declares 
Cp. 7): 

Any 3y3t8:n of voluntary onlistraents necessarily places a government in the position 
o£a suppliant, and w'i'3n pitriotisin and popular enthusiasm no Ioniser suffice to fill 
tibo rauKs re3jrt must be had to the vi<ii)U3 pra tice of ^^riving bounties to recruits. 

Reference to my own book will show how these evils increased and 
how this pernicious system was aggravated to the last degree. 
Briefly, the successive steps were as follows : 
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^ Rhode Island instituted bounties in the first year of the Revolu- 
tion, but on December 6, 1775, Congress refused to allow its claim 
against the United Colonies for money expended for this purpose. 

In 1776 Congress awoke to the necessity of enlisting men 'for the 
war," but, upon ascertaining that uncertainty as to its duration was 
exercising a detrimental effect, it modified its terms in order to per- 
mit enlistments to be ''for three years" or *'for the war," at the dis- 
cretion of the recruit. In the former case a bounty of $20 was given; 
in the latter $20 and 100 acres of land — a procedure quite in keeping 
with other legislative measures on that score enacted during 1776, 
which resulted in the States bidding against Congress for men and 
ended by creating an enormous and totally unnecessary debt. In the 
case of the oflScers this rivalry wrought incalculable harm by depriving 
Washington of anything except a nominal control over them. 

In 1777 Congress agam resorted to raw levies, found itself greatly 
embarrassed by the bounty system which it had inaugurated, was 
compelled to introduce territorial recruitment, and ended by granting 
dictatorial powers to Washington for the second time. Before the 
year was out so apparent had become the insuflSciency of congressional 
measures that Virginia and Massachusetts set the example of draft- 
ing — a method which Washington recommended to the rresident of 
Pennsylvania as the only sure way to obtain continental troops. 

In 1778 Congress recommended on February 6 that the States 
draft men for nine months, with the proviso that they could l>e 
replaced as fast as others enlisting for three vears were received. On 
May 15 it passed a resolution granting haff pay for seven years to 
all officers seninff until the end of the war and'a gratuity of $80 to 
noncommissioned officers and men. So r)re\'ttlent had become the 
enlistment of deserters in order to fiU.the guotas required by the 
resolution of F'ebruarv 6 that Congress was ooliged to deooimce this 
nefarious practice. The desire to procure men so as to avoid the 
draft led, nowever, to another expedient, and in JJhode Island the 
proposal was made to enlist slaves. The tremenous depreciation 
m the value of money proved another serious handicap. The 
bounties first offered by Congress and the States were tantamount 
to a confeasion of the truth tnat nations collectively are fully equal 
to maintaining a protracted stniggle, but that individuals oitoa 
shirk the privations and dangers oi a lo ig war. Each subsequent 
campaign of the revolution confirmed this truth. Congress, imable 
to cnecK this evil, endeavored to conceal it b}' authorizing Wash- 
ington on September 18 *Ho augment the continental bounty to 
recruits enlistnig for three years or during the war to a sum not 
exceeding $10." 

In 1779 Congress empowered Washmgton on January 23 to give a 
bount}' not m excess of 8200 to each able-bodiod veteran who reen- 
listed or each recruit who enlisted *'for the war.*' On March 9 it 
reiterated its resolution and transferred the bounty to the State for 
whose contingent the soldier enhsted. On March 20 it recommended 
that Virginia and North Carolina raise as many battahons of regular 
troops as they could for the defense of the Southern States, with tiie 
proviso that they should not be obUged to serve north of Virginia. 
On top of these concessions it gi*anted a bounty of $200 to these one- 
year troops. The States immediately outbid Congress, New Jersey 
giving $250 to each recruit in addition to the $200 allowed by Con- 
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gress, while Virginia fixed the bounty at S750, one suit a year, and 
100 acres of land, incidentally confiscating for her own use the 
bounty and clothijig givcjii by Congress. These huge bounties to 
new recruits produced such bitei.se dissatisfaction among the soldiers 
who had already seen considerable service that Washington was 
impelled to suggest that they too be giveii a gratuity of J'^lOO, and 
Congress complied with a suitable resolution on June 22. The sequel 
for that year is thus related in my own ])ook, the Military Unpre- 
paredness of the United States, pag(» 25: 

The continued depreciation of the continental currency wroujjht increasing distress 
amon^ tlie officers, and, as the half pay for seven years to those who served until the 
end of the war was manifestly insufficient, a recommendation was made U) the States 
te gr&nt half pay for life to officers remaining in service until the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, as well as proper rewards to the soldiers. In other words, in order to have- 
sufficient officers to command the troops, Compress found itsr'lf forced to advocate 
that they too be given a boimty in the shape of half {>ay for life. The claim of the 
officers was ignored by the States; but in j)roj><)rtion as the bounties for the soldiers 
was auffraented the character of the rocruils obtained became in(Teasin<;ly inferior, 
until Washington declared in dispjust that in any o]>cration a«;ainst the enemy's force 
in New York and Rhode Island "double the number is the least it could be under- 
taken with, and this would be far from giving a certainty of success." 

To quote again from ray book (pp. 27-28): 

As in previous vears, 1780 witnessed a diminution in the number of enlistments 
and the increase m the size of the bounties offered. New Jersey paying $1,000 in 
excess of the continental allowances. The dc]>reciation in the currency caused the 
utm:>6t distress among the olhcers, but Congress confined itself to reiterating its pre- 
vious resolution that they be offered half pay for life to remain in service until the 
dose of the war. Notwithstanding an almost uninterruj^tcd succession of defeats 
and the urgent need for more and })otter troops. Congress res>lvcd on a reduction of 
the Army, to take effect the 1st of Januar>^ following. This was quite in kee])ing 
with the unwise legislation which made no attempt to check the corruj)tion among 
Government agents that had arisen as a result of increasing prices and commissions, 
which legalized violence and ex}>oscd un])rot(Mted ])crsons to cruelty and outrage 
until the summary execution of solfliers witliait trial even by order of Washington — 
the plundering of citizens and the soizure of th«'ir property without ]^avnv»nt became 
matters of frequent occurren(M\ The St:it«'s likewise t«>ok a hand in legishiLion, and 
toward the close of the war the seizure* of sup)>li(?s for the Army was made a penal 
offense by more than one of tlu»m, quite regardless </f national welfare and the detri- 
ment to the land forces. 

Is it to be wondered that, after a bitter experience of five years of 
war, during wbich he had abundant opportunity to test in full the 
military policy pursued by Congi'ess, \\aslungton laid bare its follies 
and inaclequacy in a hotter to the president of that body, dated 
August 20, 17S0, in which he declared that "it is the tnie policy of 
America not to content lierself with temporary expeilients, but to 
endeavor, if possible, to give consistency and solidity to her meas- 
ures.'' 

This sane advice is just as applicable at the present time as it was 
when it was penned, nearly K^G years ago. 

Apropos of the camptdtjn of 1781, 1 quote once more from my book, 
which says (pp. 33-31) that — 

The jealousy against standing armies manifested by rons^ress since the beginning 
of the Kevolution — a jealousy so studiously fostered iis to wrinii from Wasliinj^ton the 
reluctant acknottdedgment that '*it is our policy to be j)rejudiced a_rainst theni in 
time of war"— bore fruit in the reduction of the continental forces, which took place 
on January 1, 1781. The failure to provide j)ay, clothing, and often food — largely 
attributable to the unwillingness of Compress to comprt'hend military necessities, 
owing to its fear of ** militarism "- -took a form that the le^zislators hao not contemplated. 
The mutiny of the Connecticut regiments in the preceding May wi\s caused by starva- 
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tlon; equally well justified were the complaints which culminated in an open mutiny 
of the PeDnsylvania line at Morristown on January 1. In spite of the efforts to restore 
order made by their officers — several of whom were killed or wounded in the atteoipt — 
the mutineers, under the command of their noncommissioned officers, started for Prince- 
ton next day. with the avowed determination of marching to Philadelphia to obtain » 
redress of their grievances, their demands being for clothing , the residue of their bounty, 
and the full arrears of their pay. Congress, in a panic lest the remainder of the Army 
should become similarly disaffected, dispatched a committee to make terms with the 
malcontents. The conditions proposed were accepted substantially in the form 
offered and were tantamount to an absolute capitulation of the civil authority, not to 
the Army , but to a band of mutineers. A similar uprising on the part of the New Jerainr 
troops toward the end of the month was, however, suppressed with a strong hanci. 
These mutinies, regrettable as they were, owing to the impairment of discipline and dis- 
regard of authority, in no wise affected the loyalty of the troops. 

Their revolt was against unbearable conditions and contained many of the elements 
of lawful revolution to justify it on the ground that the Government had failed in its 
duty to its defenders. 

Within a year after the termination of the Revolutionary War, 
Congress, in the midst of the most critical period in our history, when 
the national credit at home and abroad was exhausted and wnen the 
country was rapidly drifting into a state of anarchy, gave an indicat- 
tion of its future course in respect to the Army by (fisbandin^ all of 
the continental — that is, the regular — forces except 80 soldiers des- 
tined to guard the public stores. The act of September 29, 1789, 
laid the foundations for our present Army by recognizing **the estab- 
lishment for the troops in the service of the United States," by requir- 
ing all officers and men to take an oath of allegiance, and by vesting 
the power of appointing officers in the President alone. Tiie act m 
April 30, 1790, effected the first general organization of the R^ular 
Army and also instituted the volunteer system of a purely Federal 
force independent of all State control — a system whicn, with certain 
modifications, we have followed ever since. The organic law of May 
8, 1792, was formulated ' ' to provide for the national defense by estab- 
lishing an uniform militia throughout the United States.*' Tliat law 
wisely prescribed in its opening section that all able-bodied white men 
between the ages of 18 and 45 should be enrolled in the militia, should 
provide themselves with certain specified arms and accoutrements, 
and should appear therewith eauipped when called out for duty or 
drill. That law was subsequently repealed by the Dick bill. 

The Chairman. It was a compulsory statute and remained in 
existence until 1908, when the Dick bill went into effect? 

Mr. HuTDEKOPER. Until January 23, 1903. It was, of course, 
stricken out also in the subsequent amending of the Dick bill, which 
was approved on May 27, 1908, and April 21, 1910. 

From 1792 until 1812 the Regular Army never exceeded 10,000 
men, except in 1798 and 1799, when difficulties with France, Spain, 
and England were immbieiit. The advent of Jefferson had much to 
do with the principle of dependence upon a so-called ''citizen sol- 
diery." Jefferson was strongly opposed to anything which smacked 
of a dominant central government or the augmentation of its exist- 
ing pow ers. In his first message to Congress he deprecated the super- 
fluous size of the Army — which then numbered only 4,051 — declaring 
that the only dependable force was ** the body of neighboring citizens 
as formed into a militia." Throughout his utterances as President 
is the underlying principle of dependence upon a citizen soldiery, 
which he suggested should be raised to the number of 300,000 and 
classified. 
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I mention this fact because it is extremely important in the light of 
to-day. At that time the population of the L nited States A^as be- 
tween five and seven millions. If 300,000 men were deemed neces- 
sary to be under arms at that time, the followers of Jefferson's opin- 
ion might apply the same ratio to the population of the United States 
at the present. 

The Chairman. That suggestion of Jefferson's was made while 
there was a compulsorv system of training on the statute books, too. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Warren. What do you make that ratio now ? That is, 
on the same proportion you have now ^ 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. The population in 1800 wius 5,308,483. The 
ratio of 300,000 to that number is 3 to 53. On the basis of a.prosent 
population of over 100,000,000, the number of soldiei-s would be 
about 6,000,000. 

The less we Americans have to say about the War of 1812 the better. 
Lundys Lane was a drawn battle aiul, indeed, as Gen. Upton points 
out, "the only decisive victory of the War of 1812, before the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace, was at the Battle of the Thames, where 
the force of British regulai-s disper.^(Hl or captured numbered but little 
more than 800." It must be distinctly riMi-embered that in conse- 
quence of the faulty military system pui'sued more than 100,000 
militia from PeiUisylvania, \larvla'id, and Virghiia were called out 
to repel the iiicui'sions of 3.500 i^ritish along the shores of the Chesa- 
peake. Washington v. as ])iu'ne(l on An*4ust 24, 1S13, ])y 1,500 British 
after the Battle of Bladen'-l)m'2:, in which the American Army was 
completely routed, altlunigh it lost only 8 killed and 11 wounded. 

The most remarkable victorv thus far recorded in American 
military annals was the Battle of New^ Orleans, which was fought 
after peace had been signed at (jhent. And here again is a fair ex- 
ample of how our historians have failed to tell tlie whole truth. 
Gen. Pakenham with the verv flower of Wellino^ton's Peninsular 
Army stormed the fortifications which Jackson had hurriedly con- 
structed on the left or east bank of the Mississippi, attacking in mavss 
formation over ground as smootli as a glacis — ([uite as smooth as this 
table [indicating the committee table], only to be driven back with 
frightful carnage. That much tlie historians relate. But they neglect 
to tell that on the west bank of the river Gen. Morgan was stationed 
with some 800 militia: that when he was attacked by a small force 
of British under Col. Thornton, his troops broke and fled ignomini- 
ously; that just wlien the Americans on the other bank were cheering 
over a victorv still unexampled in our history, just when an advance 
by a skirmish line might liave r(^sidted in the (*apture of the British 
Army, Jackson had the mortification of seeing the Kentuckians 
"abandon their position and run in headlong flight toward the city." 
Luckily, Thornton had been delayed in his advance and the debacle 
of the main British Army across the river forced him to relincjuish 
his advantage. Had he feeen able to deliver his attack sooner, the 
result of the battle might readily have been another story. 

This is onlv one of manv instances where our historians and the 
writers of our school boo.ks have studiously ignored or suppressed 
the truth. 
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The Chairman. You speak of the Battle of Lundys Lane having 
been a drawn battle. The war was a drawn war, if I may use that 
expression, was it not ? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Yes, sir. That war affords another example of 
what a faulty military system entails, since the United States used 
56,032 regulars and 471,622 militia or volunteers against a force of 
British and Indians of onlv about 67,000. That war cost $86,627,009, 
and the pensions, on which we are still paying, amounted on June 30, 
1915, to $45,972,805. 

No sooner was the War of 1812 ended than the Regular Army was 
reduced by successive steps until in December, 1818, it numbered 
only 7,676 oflScers and men. In 1820 a further reduction was con- 
templated, and the House of Representatives, by a resolution dated 
May 11, 1820, called upon the Secretary of War, Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn, for a plan for the reorganization of the Army. In December 
of that year Mr. Calhoun submitted his report, whicn is worthy of the 
most careful study even at the present time. It is a very remarkable 
document, in so much as he traced the general scheme for an expansive 
organization such as almost every army in the world has now found 
it necessary to adopt. 

Senator du Pont. Was he not the first one to propose expansion 1 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. The first person, Colonel, certainly, in America. 
In his report Mr. Calhoun wrote: 

If our liberty should ever be endangered by the milltarv power ^ning the ascend- 
ency, it will be from the necessity of making those mighty and irregular e£fort0 to 
retrieve our alfairs, after a series of disasters, caused by the want of adequate military 
knri^leclge, just as in our physical system a state of the most dangerous excitement 
and piroxys m follows that of the greatest debility and prostration. ']u> avoid these dan- 
^rous consequences, and to prepare the country to meet a state of war, particularly 
at its commencement, with honor and safety, much must depend on the organization 
of our militarv peace establishment, and I have accordingly, in a plan about to be 
proposed for the redu'^tion of the Army, directed my attention mainly to that point, 
oelieving it to be of the ^eatest imoprtance. 

To give such an organization, the leading principles in its formation ought to be 
that at the co-nmancenent of hostilities there should be nothing either to new model 
or to create. The only di Terence, consequently , between the peace and war formations 
of the Army ought to be in the increased magnitude of the latter, and the only change 
in pauln^ from the former to the latter should consist in giving to it the augmentation 
which will then be ne .esgary. 

It is thus, and thus only, the dangerous transition from peace to war may be made 
without confusion or disorder, and the weakness and danger which otherwise would 
be inevitable be avoided. . Two consequences result from this principle: First, the 
organization of the staff in a peaoe establishment ought to be such that every branch 
of it should be .conipletely formed, with such extension as the number of troops and 
posts occupied may render necessary; and, secondly, that the organization of the line 
ought, as far as practicable, to be such that in passing from the peace to the war forma- 
tion the force may be sufficiently augmented without adding new raiments or 
battalions, thus raising the war on the oasis of the peace establishment, instead of 
creating a new army to be addoil to the old, as at the commencement of the late war. 

The keynote of military organization is sounded in the phrase that 
"at the commencement of hostilities there should be nothing either 
to new model or to create.'' I desire to emphasize that because it 
explains why the armies of France, Germany, Austria, and, to a lesser 
•degree, Russia passed from their peace to their war formation in 1914 
with so little aisturbance. Every detail of oi^anization had been 
planned beforehand. The reservists, all of whom had been previously 
trained, were brought into the ranks, and the change from the peace 
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to the war footing was accomplished with the minimum amount of 
friction. 

The various Indian wars which followed that of 1812 need not be 
examined in detail here. In them the same faulty system of depend- 
ing largely upon im trained troops was followed, ^he number of men 
employed by the United States, the size of the Indian forces, and the 
cost both in money and pensions are all set forth in the table already 
alluded to. Incidentally, I venture to call your attention to the 
Florida War, in which our preposterous mihtary policy caused us to 
have 30 men under arms for every Indian enemy opposed to them. 

At the outbreak of the Mexican War occunvd something which is 
extremely important as demonstrating the detrimental effect which 
can be exercised by hasty and car(»lcssly wordc d mihtary legislation. 
By the act of May 13, 1846, Congi-ess authorized President Polk to 
call for 50,000 volunteers and appropriated §50,000,000, empowering 
the President to require the Volunteei-s '^ to serve 12 months after they 
shall have arrived at the place of rendezvous, or to the end of the war.'' 
The sequel demonstrated once again tlie necessity for wise and com- 
prehensive legislation, for the President, instead of exercising his 
prerogative, issued his call in the exact phraseology of the law and 
thus left to it the discretion of each volunteer to decide at the expira- 
tion of a year whether he should demand his discharge or continue in 
service ''to the end of the war.'' 

What was the result? Gen. Zachary Taylor conquered the north- 
em Provinces, but in January, 1847, was stripped of nearly all his 
Regulars and the best of his Volunteers, who were dispatched to join 
Gen. Scott in an expedition against Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico. 
Scott captured Vera Cruz in March and, pushing forward, won the 
battle of Cen*o Gordo — a victory so decisive that, as he WTot-e to Tay- 
lor, ''Mexico has no longer an army." Jalapa and Perotc were taken 
in quick succession and the road to the enemy's capital lay open, but 
upon reaching Puebla on May 15, Scott's progn ss came to a sudden 
halt through no fault of his own. There he discovered that out of 
his 11 Volunteer regiments, which had then received sufficient training 
to make them excellent troops, the men composing 7 of them had 
decided to exercise the alternative offered them upon enlistment and 
to terminate their service at the conclusion of 12 months. In conse- 
quence Scott was compelled to dispatch 4,000 troops to Vera Cniz, 
whence they were shipped back to the United States, thus reducing 
his own forces to 5,820 effective troops. I^n the midst of a hostile 
country and only four days' march from the Mexican capital, with 
virtually no enemy to oppose him, the American commanaer in chief 
found himself unable to ])udge for more than three months. Had 
Santa Anna possessed any formidable army and had he fallen in force 
either upon Scott or Taylor, the American Government would have 
had abundant reason to regret both its defective legislation and a 
most faulty plan of campaign — blunders which could not have been 
retrieved by many thousand new but raw troops. It was nothing 
but incredible good luck that avert(»d a calamity and spared the 
American people the mortification of seeing their pn parations collapse 
like a house of cards — all because Congress and the President had 
been oblivious to the lessons of past wars and had been too short- 
sighted to take advantage of the enthusiasm which invariably marks 
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the outbreak of hostilities, and under it stimulus to obtain enlist- 
ments "For the war.'' 

Senator du Pont. Mr. Huidekoper, I should like to know who was 
the Secretary of War in Mr. Polk's Cabinet when that decision was 
reached to enjist them for 12 months t 

Mr. Huidekoper. Hon. William L. Marcy, who was the Secretary 
of War from March 6, 1845, until March 4, 1849. 

Senator du Pont. Thank you. 

Mr. Huidekoper. As a result of this state of affairs, when Scott 
actually did fight his way into Mexico City, it was only after losses 
which were totally and absolutely unnecessary. Moreover, his oper- 
ations had to be conducted with a force of 10,738 troops, ''nearly 
one-half of whom were new and untried soldiers, fresh from the pur- 
suits of civil life, except for the discipline to which they had for a 
few months been subjected at Pueblo,'' and obviously not to be com- 
pared with the seasoned troops who had left him. 

I emphasize this fact because it might have had such a fatal effect 
upon tne issue of that war. The same thing occurred during the 
War of the Rebellion, and might have occurred in the Spanish- 
American War had it been prolonged more than the two years for 
which the troops were enlisted. 

At the close of the Mexican War the Regular Army was promptly 
reduced from 30,890 to 10,317 officers and men, and at the outbreak 
of the War of the Rebellion it numbered only 16,367. 

The Chairman. And no provision had been made for its expansion 
along the lines of the European armies ? 

Mr. Huidekoper. Mr. Chairman, scarcely once in our military 
history has a proper expansive organization been provided for the 
Army. On several different occasions there has been a most com- 
prehensive provision for reducing the Army, but almost never for 
expanding it automatically at the outbreak of war or when hostilities 
were recognized to be imminent. 

Senator Catron. What was the actual authorized strength of the 
Army at the outbreak of the Civil War ? 

Mr. Huidekoper. Eighteen thousand and ninety-three officers and 
men, according to the Army Register for 1860. The actual strength 
in December, 1860, was 16,367. 

There existed no General Staff, there were no plans for war; no 
expansive organization capable of meeting a great emergency had 
been provided by Congress. On April 16, 1861, President Lincoln 
called for 75,000 volunteers, and on May 3 he decreed by proclama- 
tion that the Regular Army be increased by 22,714 officers and men, 
the Navy by 18,000 sailors and additionally called for 42,034 vol- 
xmteers. The organization of the troops called out on May 3 was ' ' tossed 
over*' to the Secretary of the Treasury, but luckily three experienced 
officers were detailed to assist him. Their decision that the term of 
service should be for three years was of utmost importance, since it 
prevented the dissolution oi the Union by retaining these troops in 
service for three years, which was sufficient to give them ample train- 
ing. 

Senator du Pont. The Regular troops ? 

Mr. Huidekoper. The term of service for the Regulars and Volun- 
teers comprised in the proclamation of May 3 was fixed at three 
years; that of the volunteers called out on April 15 was only three 
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months. The vice of short enUstments became apparent when the 
clamor arose in the North that these 75,000 men oe led to battle 
before their terms of service had actually expired. The result was 
to force Gen. McDowell into fighting the first Battle of Bull Run, in 
which the northern troops, except the Regulars, were thoroughly 
routed and did not stop running until they reached the Potomac 
and some of them Baltimore. Count von Moltke, the founder of the 
great German general staff, very aptly described the opposing forces 
as '*two armed mobs" and there can be no question that ne was 
correct in his estimate of them. I mention this because the average 
American is prone to consider the veteians of 1865 as the type of 
troops who fought in 1861. There is no more analogy between the 
two than there is between cheese and chalk. As a result of that 
battle, so Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, declared, '*the Confederate 
Army was more disorgfcuized by victory than the United States was 
by defeat,'' and no other military operations of major importance oc- 
curred during the rest of that year. 

In 1862 there was an orcurrence which it is very importaiit to bear 
in mind, and which no historian that I know of, except Gen. Upton, 
has sufficiently emphasized. During the second period of the cam- 
paign of 1862, when the I'liion armies r.cted on the defensive, Upton 
declares (Military Policy of the United States, p. 275) that — 

the Government and the Confederatos conducted the war on contrary principles. 
The Government sought to save thr L'nion by fighting as a confederacy; the Confed- 
erates sought to destroy it by fighting as a nation. The Govornincnt recognized the 
States, appealed to them for troops, adhered to voluntary' enlistment?, gave the gov- 
ernors jx)wer to appoint all coniniispioncHl olficera. and encouraged thorn to oro^nize 
new regiments. The Confederates abandoned Stale sovereignty, a])pealed directly 
to the peoj>le, took away from them the power to appoint conunis.M()ned officers, vested 
their appointment in the ^Confederate President, refused to organize war regiments, 
abandoned voluntary enlistn>ents, and, adopting th(» republican principle that every 
citizen owes his country military service, called into the army every white man 
between the ages of J 8 and 35. 

Senator (matron. You are a little mistaken there alxnit the Con- 
federate Government nuthoriziiit? the President to j?])])()int all the 
commissioned officers. The companies selected their oflicei*s, up to 
the colonels. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPKH. Sen^.tor, 1 am (luoting this directly from Gen. 
Upton. 

Senator Catkon. i do not ctire what Gen. Upton said. I know 
what was done. I was down there, I went through th;it mill. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. I hav(^ ventured to lay stress upon this because 
it is one of those extraordinary contradictions which sometimes occur 
and which most Americans do not appreciate. It was a renuirkable 
thing that in a confed(»racy, which by its very nature is a loosely- 
formed political entity, whenever State rights conflicted with mili- 
tary wisdom State rights went by the board. On tlie other hand, 
the North, supposedly a closclv knit union, manif(^sted in its military 
policy all the weakn(\sses which are.considered to be characteristic of 
a confederacy. In consequence of the contradictor}^ metliods pur- 
sued there was everv indication at the end of two years of war that 
the Confed(Tacy would emerge victorious from the struggle. In the 
North the voluntary system broke down completely — as it ahvays 
does under the stress of a really serious war— and it became abso- 
lately imperative to pass an enrollment act, which became a law on 
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March 3, 1863. In other words, the North found itself compelled to 
resort to the "draff because men would not volunteer. As the 
provost marshal general pointed out in his final report, this "was the 
first law enacted by Congress by which the Government of the United 
States appealed directly to the Nation to create large armies without 
the intervention of the authorities of the several States." This act 
was subsequently amended on February 24, 1864, and March 3, 1865, 
and at last became a comprehensive measure; but not until its en- 
forcement had been characterized by endless abuses for which there 
existed no justification and which might readily have been prevented 
had the amended law been put into operation earlier. This serves to 
demonstrate beyond all question the necessity for the enactment of a 
similar measure at the present time in order to forestall any such 
possible emergency, and the law of March 3, 1863, as finallv amended 
might well form the basis upon which such a measure could be formu- 
lated. 

It was not until the first week of July, 1863, that the tide definitely- 
turned toward the North, with the Union victories at Gettysburg in 
the east and Vicksburg in the west. 

In connection with the latter the sinister influence of defective 
legislation upon military operations is admirably epitomized by 
Gen. Grant, who relates in his Memoirs (Vol. I, pp. 574-575) that — 

The campaign of Vickeburg wae suggested and developed by circumstances. The 
ele^,*tion8 of 1862 had gone against the prosecution of the war. Voluntary enlistments 
had nearly ceased and the draft had been resorted to; this was resisted, and a defeat oar 
backward movement \^ ould have made its execution impossible. A forward move- 
ment to a decisive victory was necessarv. Accordingly I resolved to get below Vicks- 
burg, unite with Banks against Port Hudson, make New Orleans a base and, with 
that base and Grar d Gulf as a starting point, move our combined forces a^;aiii8t Virks- 
buig. Upon reaching Grand Gulf, after rvmning its batteries and fighting a battloY 
I received a letter from BaTiks informing me that he could not be at Port Uudson 
under 10 days, and then with only 15,000 men. The time was worth more than the 
reinforcements; I therefore determined to push into the interior of the enemy's 
courtry. 

With a large river behind us, held above and below by the enemy, rapid move- 
ments were essential to success. Jackson was captured the day after a new com- 
mander had arrived, and only a few days before large reenforcements were expected. 
A rapid movement west was made; the garrison of Vicksburo: was met in two enga^e- 
meuts and badly defeated, and driven back into its stronghold and there successfully 
be deged. It looks now as though Providence had directed the course of the campaign 
while the Army of the Tennessee executed the decree. 

It was not until 1864 that the Federal Government concentrated 
all its power in the hands of Gen. Grant, and thenceforth it was 
merely a question of w^earing out the Confederacy. In consequence 
of the defective military legislation by Confess, coupled with the 
blunders committed by various Union generafi, the War of the Rebel- 
lion was appallingly costly. The North used only about 67,000 
Regulars, but had under arms no less than 2,606,341 volunteers or 
militia pitted against the Confederate forces which have never been 
estimated to exceed 1,500,000 and which were probably nearer 
1,000,000 troops. I have gone into the records of The Adjutant 
General's OfTice with utmost care, but the Confederate records and 
regimental rosters in the possession of the War Department are not 
sufficiently complete to enable one to make more than an approxi- 
mate estimate. 

Senator Catron. They never had even a milUon. We had as many 
men out in the swamps and bushes as we had any other place. When 
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I 6\irrendered at Meridian, Miss., we surrendered about 18,000 men 
in our Regular Army, and the balance all came out of the swamps, 
the deserters. That was the way our Army was made up in the last 
years of the war. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. That struggle cost the United States no less 
than $5,371,079,778, and on Jime 30, 1915, the pensions had already 
amounted to $4,614,643,267. In other words, the pensions for that 
war have thus far cost the United States virtually 86 per cent of 
the expenditures actually made for the war itself, and, ii they con- 
tinue at the present rate of $156,668,771.43 — as given by the Koport 
of the Commissioner of Pensions for 1915, page 13 — in another 
seven years they will exceed the actual cost of the war. This aston- 
ishing fact only goes to show in a striking manner how costly the 
voluntarv system can be. Many of these pensions are imquestion- 
ably im deserved, but fevery time the suggestion has been made by 
the" War Department that the Pension Bureau be put under its con- 
trol, this recommendation has been stoutlv resisted by Congress. 

The cost of the War of the RebelUon both in miUatry expenditures 
and in pensions is fully set forth in Table A to which 1 have already 
alluded. 

When the Confederacy had at last been crushed and the great 
armies of veteran volunteers disbanded, the disturbed condition 
of the South and the violation of the Monroe doctrine by the allied 
invasion of Mexico compelled Congress to increase the Regular 
Army from 39,273 to 54,641, but in 1869 occured the first of a series 
of reductions which brought the enlisted strength of the Army down 
to about 25,000 men. 

In that connection I should Uke to point out that, while a nation 
may be weakened intonially by war, it is never enfeebled externally 
or m its foreign relations. " The promptness with which the French 
evacuated Mexico hi 1867 and the alacrity with which Great Britain 
agreed to comproiniso the Ala])ama claims were (luo to one cause 
and to one cause alone, namely, because there existed in the North 
about one million and in the Soiith about half a million veteran troops 
ready to enforce the (UMnands of the United States. 

There is a prevalent fallacy, especially amon^ Americans, that a 
nation is weakened in its for(Mi]:n n^ations as a result of war. His- 
tory shows no such thin<]j, and, moreover, it (k^nonst rates to those 
who study its teachino:s carerully that bankruptcy lias never once 
stopped a country from j^oin^:: to war wlien [)ul)Uc opinion has deter- 
mined to fight. If you will thorougldv examine the history of war 
since 1806- the year when Prussia was so completely crushed by 
Napoleon at Jena and Aurstadt— you will discover that this is a 
fact. In 1866 Bismarck forced Austria, which was then virtually 
bankrupt, to keep her forces mol)ilized so long that in the end she 
was compelled by public o})inion and circumstances to declare war 
against Prussia the very thing that Bismarck, knowing the odium 
which always attaches to the aggressor, had sought to make her do. 
These are only two of many instances which go to prove that the 
belief, which is so prevalent, that bankruptcy prevents war is nothing 
more or less than a fallacy and a delusion. 

The Chairman. Buli^aria is a prettv good example of that, is it 
not? 

2a'580— FiL^o -n; - 2 
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Mr. HuiDEKOPER. It would not be possible to find a better example. 

After the War of the Rebellion there occurred but little of interest 
until the beginning of the Spanish-American War. From June, 1875, 
until March 8, 1898, the] actual strength of the Regular Army never 
exceeded 28,000 officers and men. The only notable events diunng 
that period were (1) the estabUshment of the Infantry and Cavalry- 
School at Fort Leavenworth in 1911 ; (2) the creation by act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1885, of the Board on Fortifications and Other 
Defenses — better known as the Endicott Board — ^which inaugurated 
a scheme of coast defense -by its report made on January 3, 1886: 
and (3) the foimdation on February 9, 1987, of the present 'Moimted 
Service School," which is located at Fort Riley, Kans. 

Notwithstanding the lessons of the past, the Kegular Army in the 
spring of 1898 consisted of only 28,183 officers and men. 

Senator Catron. Actually in service ? / 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Yes, sir; in actual service, according to the offi- 
cial returns. In other words, it numbered less than four one-hun- 
dred ths of 1 per cent of our estimated population. 

Senator Catron. Have you the authonzed force at that time ? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. The act of March 8, 1898, added two regiments 
of Artillery and fixed the authorized strength of the mihtarv estab- 
lishment at 2,137 officers and 26,610 enhsted men, a total of 28,747, 
apart from the Hospital Corps, which the act of March 1, 1887, spe- 
cifically directs "shall not be included in the effective strength of 
the Army nor counted as a part of the enlisted force provided by law." 

In this connection it is interesting to note that at the beginning of 
no decade in oiu* history save one — that is, 1810 — have we possessed 
as many as one trained soldier to each thousand of population, as 
this table will show: 



Year. 


Population. 


Strength 

of Regular 

Army. 


Soldiers 

per 1,000 

population. 


1790 


3,929,214 

5.30^483 

7,:^39.881 

9.6.?3,8^ 

12,868 020 

17.069,453 

23.191,876 

31,443,321 

38,558,371 

50,155,783 

62,947,714 

78.303,387 

93,402,151 


1,273 

4,436 

9,921 

8,942 

5,951 

10.570 

10.763 

16,367 

37.075 

26.509 

27,096 

6S,155 

77,035 


0.324 


1800 


.833 


1810 


1.378 


18.0 


.927 


1830 


.462 


1840 


.602 


1R50 


.421 


I860 


.520 


1870 


.963 


18S0 


.527 


1810 


.430 


1900 


.895 


1910 


.825 







Notwithstanding the recommendations of the Enciicott Board made 
in 1886, there were only 151 guns in position out of the 2,362 con- 
sidered necessary. 

Senator du Poxt. There are now? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. No, Colonel. I was referring to April, 1898, 
when there were only 515 guns in position in our coast fortifications. 
Everything military was in chaos and, most important of aU, no 
General Stuff existed, no plans for war had been prepared nor could 
any be prepared beforehand. The act of Congress of March 9, 1898, 
appropriated $50,000,t)00, but specifically limited it to "National 
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defense/* so that nothing could he done to prepare for offensive war 
or for such an operation as subseciuently occurred in the invasion of 
Cuba. War had actually begun oefore Congress began to legislate 
for the necessary means to carry it on. Once again enlistments were 
made for too short a period, since Congress fixed the term of service 
of the troops at two years instead of for the war, or at least for a 
minimum of three years. 

To examine in detail the operations of the Spanish- American War 
would be superfluous at this time; they are well known to this com- 
mittee. Gen. Shafter's expedition was composed of 16,887 officers 
and men — the very flower of the Regular Army — as well as the pick 
of the volunteer regiments, of which there were three, the Rough 
Riders, the Seventy-first New York, and the Second Massachusetts. 
In Cuba at that time there were no less than 106,820 Spanish veterans, 
of whom 36,582 were stationed in the Province of Santiago. I think 
that any oflRcer who participated in that campaign will acknowledge 
that had the Spanish commanders, Blanco and Linares, been of the 
type of the French and German generals of to-day, the story would 
imdoubtedly have been quite difTorent. The desthiation of Shafter's 
force was Heralded all over the world for weeks before he actuallv 
landed, but the Spanish showed the most extraordinary apathy and 
incapacity, scarcely once handling their troops with any initiative 
whatsoever. On July 4, after tlie city of Santiago had been invested, 
vellow fever broke out among the American forces. Luckilv for us, 
this fact was apparentl}'^ unknown to Gen. Toral. othen\'i3e ho would 
imdoubtedly have prolonged the negotiations for surrender and have 
forced Shafter to assault the place. This would necessarily liave 
entailed the loss of more men than the American Army could afford 
and, under such circumstances, there is every indication that Shafter 
would have been compelled to relinquish his position, if not to have 
abandoned Cuba, ior the time beii^g at least. 

On the other hand, the campaigns in Porto Rico and in the Philip- 
pines were ably handled. It must bo distinctly borne in mind that 
the Spanish-American War is the only one in which the United States 
has not had to employ at least two, and often many times more, 
men to every one man used by its adversaries. In this war the 
United States had in service 58,(388 Regulars and 223,235 Volunteers 
opposed to Spanish forces numbering about 228,160. That war cost 
our Government §321,833,254.76, and the ])ensions, taken in con- 
junction with those paid for the Philippine insurrection, amounted, 
on Juno 30, 1915, to no less than ?;49,944,441. 

Senator Warrp:n. You are referring to the Spanish-American War 
alone? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Yes, sir. That is in all the above figures except 
those for pensions, which also include the pensions paid for tiie 
PhiUppine war. 

Senator Warren. That is, money already paid out? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Yes, Senator. The ])ensions do\\ii to June 30, 
1915, according to the report of tlie (/ommissioner of Pensions on 
that date. 

The Philippine war sliows once again tlie foUy of not having a 
proper force read}^ and sufficiently largo to meet such emergencies as 
may arise. The Volunteers sc^nt to the Philippines under Gen. 
Merritt were enlisted, like the others, under a conditional contract 
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which stipulated that they should be discharged ''when the purposes 
for which they were called into service shall have been acconiplished, 
or on the conclusion of hostilities.'' Owing to the failure of Congress 
to give the Regular Armv sufficient strength or to provide other 
troops to replace the Volunteers of 1898, the troops sent to the 
Phihppines had to be retained in service not only after the protocol 
of peace had been signed on August 12, 1898, but after their term of 
enlistment had legalTy expired with the consummation of the treaty 
of peace on December 12, 1898. The Government, being confronted 
by two alternatives, namely, either to abandon the Philippines 
entirely or to endeavor to hold them by retaining in service such 
troops as were available, was thus compelled to break its contract 
and to hold the men who had volunteered for the War with Spain 
only, through a succession of active operations lasting for six months 
after the period when their term of enUstment had legally expired. 
All these tacts are fully narrated in my book on pages 207-209, but 
you will find that they have been suppressed with studied care by 
almost every other historian or writer. 

The Philippine insurrection broke but on February 4, 1899, and it 
required just such a jolt to awaken Congress from its habitual 
slumber when military needs are at stake. On March 2, 1899, the 
National Legislature created the best volunteer force which the 
United States has thus possessed, without any exception. The 
standard, both of officers and men, was higher tnan in the case of 
any similar force, and the law contained more ' elements of sound 
military wisdom than any other measure hitherto enacted. Admi- 
rable as it was, months elapsed before these troops could be procured 
and shipped to the Philippines. 

Senator Warren. What is your record as to the physical condition 
of those troops. Would we have less pensions now ii we then had a 
properly organized force, gathered together beforehand and sub- 
mitted to various examinations by the Medical Corps, or is that 
something we would have in the same proportion no matter what 
kind of force we might have '? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. I am convinced that, with a properly organized 
force in which the men would be much less hable to sickness and 
much better able to take care of themselves in the field, it would be 
obvious that the pensions would necessarily be smaller. This is, 
of course, in a properly disciplined and trained force. Did I under- 
stand you correctly, Senator? 

Senator Warren. Yes; I want to know whether the pensions are 
in larger proportion in your judgment because of the hasty way in 
which our volunteers were enlisted, passed upon, and sent mto 
service, and perhaps somewhat improperly cared for afterwards. 
What would be the comparison with a regularly, carefully organized 
force submitted to perhaps more rigid oi^anization and examination 
and to better care in the field ? I want to know what your idea is 
of the percentage, looking to the future, as to pensions. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. I should think, Senator, tnat the pensions would 
unquestionably be very much smaller with a properly organized force. 

The Chairman. Either your book or Gen. Carter's book along the 
same lines gives the exact number of Regulars on the pension rolls 
and the number of Volunteers on the pension rolls, snowing very 
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conclusively that there are a greater proportion of Volunteers by far 
than of Regulars. 

Senator Warren. You mean, during the time they are in service or 
during the entire time 1 

The Chairman. Speaking of those that are now on the pension 
rolls. He shows the exact number. 

Mr. Huidekoper. There is an absolute answer to your inquiry 
which is readily obtainable from the Commissioner of Pensions in 
case the information is not given by Gen. Carter. 

The Chairman. Gen. Carter gives it in his book. I read it the 
other day. 

Senator Warren. There is one thing, however, to mitigate that 
somewhat. The pensions that are allowed to those in the Regular 
Army from time to time now are not dealt with as liberally as were 
those who served in the volunteers during the Civil War. You see, 
a great proportion, now, of our payments are for services, and that 
does not appear in the Regular Army. It is only disability, and so 
forth, except as to the officers. 

Senator du Pont. Mr. Iluidekoper, I think two officers have 
testified either before this committee or the House committee that 
efficient troops could be made within six montlis, and that statement 
is based on tne record of this very volunteer force that was organ- 
ized for the Philippines. Do you not think that the rapiditv with 
which they became efficient was due, to a certain extent, to the fact 
that a great majority of them were men who had already received 
similar instruction during the Spanish-American War and who 
reenlisted 'i 

Mr. Hcidekoper. Undoubtedly, sir. 

Apropos of those troops, Capt. D. Rh(Kles, formerly of the General 
Stan and one of the soundest and deepest thinkei^ in the Army, in 
an admirable article which was given the gold medal prize by the 
Military Service Institution and which was published in the Journal 
of that institution for March-April, 1905, declared that- - 

As volunteer regiments, it has been the almost unanimous verdict that they have 
never been 8urpa.s.sed. Certainly never, in such a short space of time, have such 
excellent troops been organized, trained and put in the fieUl. 

If the cause of this eflicicnicy be analyzed, it will be found to have resulted from 
four fa<!tors: 

1. In most cases the field oflicers of the regiments were selected from experienced 
officers of the Regular Service. 

2. The company officer^ were principally si^lected by thp War Department, from 
officers who had served creditably in the State organizaiious during the war with 
Spain. 

3. The fact that from this method of selection the ollicers w(?re in no way under 
obligations to the men under them. 

4. From car(»ful schntion of the enlisted personnel, arcoptiug only the physifally 
perfect, and after enlistment summarily discharging those deficient in the (jualifica- 
tions of a good soldier. 

In so niurli as the law croatinjj: this fdrct* did not iro into cUcct 
until March 2, LSDO- in other words, noarlv one month after the 
outbreak of the Philippine insm-rcH'tion the first. troo])s comprising 
tliis volunteer hody did not reach the Piiili{)pines until October 11, 
1890, while the last reijinient did not arrive there until January 25, 
1900, nearly one year after tlie insiuTection !)eii:an. I'nder such 
conditioi^s it is scarcely sur])risino^ that there was a time wlien the 
situation was distinctly ominous. Two vears had not elapsed before a 

• « 1 
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similar situation again arose, caused this time by the persistent adher- 
ence of Congress to terms of enUstment almost invariably too short 
to meet a state of war, and once more was demonstrated the advisa- 
bility oi securing troops for periods not less than for the war. The Iftw 
of March 2, 1899, specifically announced that the Phihppine Vol- 
unteers were to be mustered out on July 1, 1901. As early as De- 
cember 11, 1900, the War Department ordeied Gen. MacArthur to 
"start home Volunteer regiments, '^ but the mihtary authorities 
found themselves hard put to find a sufficiency of Regiilars to replace 
the Volunteers who were withdrawn from the Phdippines as fast 
as possible, le^t there should be a repetition of the coiu^e which had 
haa to be pursued in respect to the Volunteer troops sent to those 
islands in 1898, to which I have already alluded. This fact is attested 
by the cable sent by Adj. Gen. Corbin on January 29, 1901, to Gen. 
Lieonard Wood at Habana, which read as follows: 

Secretary of War is desirous to know if you can give your consent to the immediate 
withdrawal of the Tenth Infantry from Cuba. The long delay in paasage of the 
Army bill makes it imperative that we have immediate use of every available com- 
pany we can lay our hands on for service in the Philippines. Secretarv [of] War 
very much desires, if possible, you can see your* way clear to recommend the with- 
drawal of this regiment at once. 

Thus was afforded a fresh instance of congressional folly in limiting 
the term of enlistment of troops instead of making it "for the war. 
Fortunately the insurrection collapsed completely during the spring 
of 1901 as a result of the drastic measures inau^rated by Gen. 
MacArthur on December 20, 1900, and nothing serious occurred to 
interrupt the departure of the regiments of Philippine Volunteers, the 
last of which sailed from Manila on May 5, 1901. 

As a miUtary asset, this force was in marked contrast to any other 
volunteers ever created by Congress, being extraordinarily efficient 
from the very start. The law which brought them into being might 
well serve as a model for any future force of Federal volunteers. Our 
military legislation prior to that time manifested no such wisdom. 
In that connection I venture to call to your attention Chapter XX of 
my book, entitled ''The lessons of our past wars," and Chapter XXI, 
which treats of citizen-soldiery. The latter shows how dependence 
upon untrained troops has caused such enormous expenditures on 
account of our military forces, irrespective of the totally unnecessary 
number of troops which the United States has been compelled to 
maintain under arms and pay during hostilities — all of which are 
attributable to the utter absence of a sound military policy. The 
folly of unnecessary retrenchment in time of peace, to which our legis- 
lators have persistently clung, is nothing more or less than the ** penny 
wise, pound foolish" poUcy which everv sane business man heartily 
condemns. The results entailed by this false economy furnish a 
further corroboration of the fact that our military policy has always 
been imsound from a financial as well as a numerical standpoint, as 
will appear from the following table: 
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Cost of the War Department ^ by periods. 



Period. 



Condition. 



Klfv-lt^a 

1M.V1S45 

l'i4^I-lS49 

KWIVW 

lsfil-m6,5 

1»>>-Isrt9 

1.S7O-1X07 

l^iK-isgg 



1791-1811 Peace. 

1S12-1S16 Including the War of 1812 

1817-1835 Minor Indian wars. Army averaging under 6,000 officers 

and men. 

Florida War 

Peace. The A rniy reduced 

Includine the Mexican War 

Peace. The Army reduced 

Including the War of the ebelliin 

Forccvs lartre on accjuiit of French occupation of Mexico. . . 

PKice. The .\rmy reduced 

Including the SpaT^ish-.^ merican War 

1900-1902 1 Including the Philippine War 

l^J-1915 1 Peace. The Army retluced 



Total cost shice 1790. 

Total cost of pen- 
sions since 1790. 



Cost. 



$5,669,930.65 
8-', 627,009.14 
90,411,068.50 

69,751,611.11 

13,873,146 89 

88..=)00,L0S.38 

16S,0;9,707.57 

2,736.50,923 50 

5.V3, 743, 510 99 

1,211,3 n, 300. 94 

321,K.33.254. 76 

311.rrf>.\681.06 

1,.%'i, 8^3,^.01.69 



7,630,943,955.27 



4,895,475,637.08 



It also explains why we have invariably used many more troops 
than there was any justification for. 

Senator du Pont. During war times ? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Yes, sir; during all our wars. The objections to 
maintaining an unnecessarily large army in peace could have been 
completely obviated had the Army, at an}^ time in our national career, 
been given an expansive organization and had the President been 
empowered to expand that force automatically when w^ar was immi- 
nent or had broken out. May I be permittecl to emphasize the fact 
that it is of little use to expand an army unless the increase be made 
by troops, preferably as well trained as those already in service, but 
under any circumstances by those who have previously received some 
training at least. For example, if any army numbers 100,000 men 
and is expanded to 125,000 by means of totaDy raw recruits, it would 
be weakened by about 20 per cent— about one-fifth. 

Senator Catrox. Your statement in that regard is based upon the 
idea that those raw tro()|)s would be in sufficient organizations or regi- 
ments? Supposing they filled up the old regiments with them? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. You would weaken them ])v i)atting in troops 
not so well trained as tliose already under tlie coIoi*s 

Senator Catrox. That would depend upon wlu^ther you put more 
of them in than you did of old tro()])s. If tliere were more old troops 
than new ones, you would not weaken it very much. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. You would be bound to vyeaken any force, 
would you not, ScMiator, to a certain dc^gn^e ? 

Senator Catron. Of course. 

Mr. I1uii)EKOpi:r. But ohyiously not nearly so much as if wholly 
raw material were put into th(» ranks as occurred often during the 
War of the Rebc^Hon. Apropos of the difference between oi'ganizing 
untrained men into separate regiments or of amalgamating them w^th 
seiisoned troops, Gen. Sherman very pertinently remarks in his 
Memoirs (Vol. II, p. :^SS): 

I believe that live huii(fr(»(I new men a<I(Ic(I to an old and experienced rei^inient 
were more valuable than a thon.'^and men in the form of a new rei,ament, for the former 
by as.so"iation with <:ochI, experienc ed captain.'^, lieutenants, and noncommissioned 
officers, s')on became veterans, whereas the latter were <;enerally unavailable for a year. 
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That seems to me to demonstrate the value of having reserves for 
any Regular force. When the Army is increased in time of war, if 
this expansion be made by means of troops who have previously 
been thoroughly trained, the organizations wdl be in readiness to take 
the field at once. Heretofore, in almost every instance the existing 
regiments have been filled up by many men insufficiently trained to 
meet the requirements of a hard campaign. 

I do not suppose that this committee desires me to go into the 
details of military events and legislation since the Spanish-American 
War, especially since they are all fully chronicled in Chapters XVIII, 
XIX, and XXlI of my book, The Militarv Unpreparedness of the 
United States. Of all these measures I think that the most important 
was the act of April 25, 1914. Had this law been in effect in 1898 it 
would undoubtedly^ have prevented most of the disorders which char- 
acterized the Spanish-American War. 

The Chairman. That vou consider a wholesome piece of l^sla- 
tion ? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. In my humble opinion it is the best that has ever 
been passed in our military history — by far the most comprehensive 
and tne most thorough. 

Senator Beckham. What act was that? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. The act of April 25, 1914, ' *For raising the volun- 
teer forces of the United States in time of actual or threatened war *' 
which was originally introduced on May 25, 1911, by Senator an 
Pont when he was the chairman of this committee. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else that you desire to say ? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. May I be permitted to point out, sir, that in 
1806, when Napoleon had crushed Prussia and limited her army to 
42,000 men, Prussia resorted to a method which mi^ht be of use at 
the present day. She made the period of service in her army just as 
short as was possible in order to train men to be soldiers. 

The Chairman. That was because she was limited. She was 
limited to a standing army of 42,000 men and that was insufficient 
for her defense; therefore she resorted to the system of having men 
go through a short training and let them out into the citizenship. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Certainly. And it ought to be obvious that 
the quicker men are passed out of service with the colors and into 
the reserve and back to their civil pursuits, the more men can be 
trained, the more soldiers there will be in the country, and the less 
will be the disturbance made in productive and economic conditions. 

Senator du Pont. You do not mean by that, as has been suggested 
here bv one or two people, that every man, noncommissioned officers 
and all, after they are trained, should be turned loose without any 
opportunity of reenlisting if they desire to do so? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. No, Senator, I do not. I certainly think that 
the noncommissioned officers are most essential to be retained in 
large proportion. A large number of them ought always to be with 
the colors as nuclei to train the new men as they come in. On the 
other hand, the average private should promptly be returned to his 
civil vocation just as soon as he has become a proficient soldier, 
unless he particularly wishes to select the Army as a career. 

I should like to emphasize one fundamental fact shown by our 
.military history, namely, that rarely has our Government wielded 
its military power despotically or utilized aU the national resources 
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for war without hindrance on the part of the States. The history 
of the world demonstrates that war can not be conducted with that 
degree of efficiency which the people have a right to demand in return 
for their sacrifices unless the Grovernment exercises its power despot- 
ically, and that any delegation of that power to any other authority 
obviously weakens the national military strength and correspond- 
ingly increases the national expenditures beyond all justification. 
The best proof of that truth is afforded by the method employed by 
Germany m thepresent European war. The extraordinary efficiency 
shown by the Grerman Army is attributable almost entirely to one 
fact, namely, that there exists but one single directing head. The 
unanimity oi action on the part of the German and Austrian mili- 
tary forces is due to their operating under one controlling power, 
despotic in its operation and acting without the slightest interference 
from any internal source. The political composition of the German 
Empire Dears a decided analogy to that of the United States. It is 
comprised of separate kingdoms and States, many of which have 
their own distinct form of Government- -such as Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wurttemberg — but for military purposes and policy all of them 
are completely subordinated to the central head. 

The Chairman. We have been driven to that in two very impor- 
tant wars. During the Revolution Congress in its desperation finally 
threw the complete control of the Army over to Washington, and in 
the Civil War they finally did the same thing with reference to Grant. 
Until those two desperate acts were passed there was a chance of 
defeat. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPEK. These crises mio;ht readily have been forestalled 
had the military forces been properly organized beforehand instead 
of too late, as Congress has almost invariably done. History estab- 
lished one fact which there is no gainsaying -that is, that no nation 
has ever plunged into war unprepared without unnecessary sh\ lighter, 
unjustifiable expense, and national peril. To place upon insuffi- 
ciently trained men the main depenaonce of a country's defense is 
nothing more or less than to invite disaster. That is what tlie United 
States has consi^tc^ntly done from the very start, and the record of 
our militia is not very flatt'Ting to American pride and conceit. 

One reason for the American attitude of indifference to national 
defense, so prevalent until latterly, is (kie to tlie fact tliat we have 
never been pitted a<!;ainst tlie land forces of a firsl-chiss niilitary power. 
Our people as a whole have not tlie slisrlitest conception of what such 
a struggle entails; it is inipossihlc for them to realize the effect of the 
application of hii^lily orti;aMize(l and tliorougldy pre])are(l military 
force. Tlie crux of tlie entire ([uestion lies in the efliciency of troops, 
which can only he gauE^nd ])\' tl.c extent and thoroughness of their 
traininej. Our Organized MiUtia to-dav receives a schooling confined 
to one week in camp and ahout SO hours of drill per annum. How 
long does any reasonable man sup])ose that such troops would stand 
against European or Ja])aneso rc^gulars i How nuich faith would tiie 
ollicials place in an agent or em])l()vee wliose trainhig is limited to 
one week and 80 hours of work a year? lliere are splendid, zealous, 
and hard-workhig odicers and men in the National (iuard to-day, but 
in my opinion tliev are lal)^ring under an insuperable handicap in a 
system which is fundamentally wrong from tne standpoint of the 
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Nation and which does not and can not afford them a fair chance to 
demonstrate their worth. 

In speaking of the militia I wish distinctly to say that, as I under- 
stand it, there is a decided difference between the militia of the Con- 
stitution and the Organized Militia to-day. It would seem that the 
Organized Militia exists because the militia of the Constitution failed 
in its duty. Since it was necessary to have some force, especially 
insomuch as the Regular Army was too small to afford adequate 
protection to the country, the present National Guard was created 
and organized to supply this need. 

Senator Catron. What do you call the militia of the Constitution 1 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. The military force mentioned in paragraphs 15 
and 16 of section 8 of the Constitution. By the organic act of May 
8, 1792, every able-bodied man 

Senator Catron. That act is stiU in force ? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. No, Senator, that law was repealed by the Dick 
biU on January 21, 1903. 

Senator Catron. You speak of the constitutional militia. There 
is no constitutional mihtia to-day? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. No, sir; the mihtia which is organized into a 
military force is under control of the various States. 

Senator Catron. You use the word *' constitutional" or ''con- 
stituted"? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Constitutional. Of course, strictly speaking, I 
should have said constituted. 

Senator Catron. I did not know whether I caught that word 
rightly. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. Literally, it should have been ''constituted." 
The Constitution of the United States, in paragraphs 16 and 17 of 
section 8, mentions "the militia, " but does not define its composition. 
The act of May 8, 1792, however, prescribes in its opening section — 

That each and every free, able-bodied, white male citizen of the respective States, 
resident therein, who is or shall be of the age of 18 years and under the age of 45 years 
(except as hereinafter excepted) shall, severally and respectively, be enrolled in the 
militia. * * * 

The Dick bill, which was approved on January 21, 1903, separated 
the militia into two classes — namely, Organized Militia or National 
Guard, and the Reserve Militia — and also announced that — 

The militia shall consist of every able-bodied male citizen * * * and every 
able-bodied male of foreign birth who has declared his intention to become a citizen, 
who is more than 18 and less than 45 years of age. 

The Organized Militia is, by the Constitution, a State force and as 
such can not be controlled by the Federal Government. 

May I be permitted to point out that the title '* National Guard" 
for the present Organized Mihtia Ls an egreg^ious misnomer. It is not 
a National Guard and is of no use to the Nation as a whole until its 
status has been completely changed; in other words, until it ceases 
to be a State force and becomes a purely Federal force. 

The Chairman. In that regard there has been an argument here by 
two distinguished men to show that by the exercise of its miused power 
Congress can practically place the National Guard under the Federal 
Government; that is, every function it performs except the naming of 
officers, and a means has been suggested for the accomplishment of 
that. 
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Mr. HuiDEKOPER. If that could be done thoroughly and effectively, 
so that no question could be raised as to its being absolutely under the 
control of the Federal Government, in my opmion it would be an 
immense step forward. The fact that it has not heretofore been done 
or was thought impossible of effective accomplishment has been one 
of the causes of the costliness of our wars and the inefficiency of the 
troops employed. 

The Chairman. Gen. Crowder showed it, and Senator Cummins, 
who is quite a distinguished constitutional lawyer, claims that under 
the Constitution the Federal Congress now has power to do everythmg 
m respect to the National Guard except the appointment of officers, 
which is vested in the governor of the State. 

wSeTiator Catkon. And the actual disciplining of the men — to provide 
how it shall be done. It has got to be dojie by the State. 

The Chairman. I think they eliminated every feature except the 
officering of them. 

Senator Warren. And as to taking them outside the boundaries. 

The Chairman. Of course, you could not do that. 

Senator Warren. In other words, there is a great deal left after 
you have exercised your unused powers ? 

The Chairman. Not much. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. This is a very interesting suggestion, if it can 
be made to operate effectively. 1 am thoroughly convinced, how- 
ever, that you will never obtain really good troops under any system in 
which the officers are appointed by the States or elected by the men. 
The only depimdable force is one under Federal control wholly and 
absolutely — that is a fact which our own military history has proved 
beyond any question. 

However, suppose that in the event of war such a measure as you 
mention vreve put into operation, and suppose that its constitutional 
validity were 1)rought into question. Would not the matter have to 
be settled in the courts, perhaps to the decided detriment of the 
military service in the meantime ? 

The Chairman. Possibly it would liave to have a legal determina- 
tion. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPER. 1 should like permission to put into the record 
these three tables, giving certain facts about the nuHtia in the past. 

The Chairman. Yes; you may put them in. 

Table D. — The militia ran aicay or deserted. 



Battle. 



Lonp Island 

E . acn it ion of New York 

lininl ywine 

•^iiiilford Courthouse, N. C. . 



Burwells I'erry, Va 

Willuimsburg, Va 

Indi.m villa':e near I ort Wa\no, Ind.. 

Darke County, nhio .' 

Frt'uchto vn 'uul Rai.Niu River, Mich . . 

Sac'cetts Harbor, N. Y 

French Creek, N. Y 

Chry.stlers J ields. Canada 

JJumin^ of F^utralo. hexiston, and 

other to ATis in nort hern New York. 
New Orleans, La 



Date. 

\wi. 27, 177«>. 
Sept. ir», 177»«. 
Sopt. 11, 1777. 
.Mar. 15, 1781 . 



Lake Okeechobee, Fla , 
BuURun,Va 



A]>r. 1ft, 17HI 

Apr. 20. 17S1 

''ct.22, 17'0 

Nov, 4, 17!>1 

Jan. IK 22. 1813 

M:iv2'», ].S13 

No/. 12. isli 

Nov. 11, 1.S13 

Dec. 30,1813 



Jan. 8, 1915.. 
Dec. 25, 1S:J7. 
July 21,18^1. 



Organization or expedition. 

Par<:on,s'N brirnde- 
liri"a(ie>^ of I'arsons and Fellows. 
SulliNan's division. 

North Carolina Militia and Second Mary- 
land Rot' inn nt. 
Vir^'inia Militia. 

Do. 
(Jen. Harmar's Miami expedition. 
(Jen. St. Cl.'^ir s expedition. 
(Jen. Winclu.stcr's calunin. 
fJen. Brown's New York Militia. 
(»en. ]IamT)ton'scohinin. 
(J(«n. \V ilk in.- op's column. 
Cen. McClure's New York Militia. 

800 militia under Gen. Morpnn, posted on 
the W(\st bunk of the Mlsj-issipjl. 

Mis-sonri Volunteers and spies under Gen. 
/aehary 1 ay lor. 

The entire force of Militia under Ctn. Mc- 
Dowell. 
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Tablb E. — The militia mtUinied, 



Place. 



Monlstown, X. J. 



Fompton, N. J. 
Lancaster, Pa. . 



En route from Plattsburg, N. Y., to 

Canada. 
Fort Strother, Fla 



Retreat to Buffalo. N. Y., after the 

evacuation of Fort George. 
Withlacoocbee River, Fla 



Charles Town, W. Va. 



On the march from Urbana, Ohio, to 

Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich 

On the march from Fort Harrison, Ind. , 

to the Wabash and Illinois Rivers. 
En route to the rapids of the Maumee 

River. i 

Battle of Queenstown, Ontario 



Date. 



Jan. 1, 1781. 



Jan. 24-28, 1781. 
June, 1783 



June, 1812. 



July, 1812... 
Oct. 19, 1812. 



Mutineers. 



October, 1812 

Oct. 13, 1812 

November, 1812 | 

I 
November, 1813... ' 

December, 1813... 

Dec. 31, 1835 

July 16-18, 1861... 



6 regiments of the Pennsylvanto Line, 
1,300 men. 

New J*»rsey Line. 

80 recruits, Joined by 200 other maloo it- 
contents, marched to Philadelphia, de- 
manded their pay, and held Congress 
prisoner for several hours on June 21 , 1783. 

Part of the militia, under Gen. Hull. 

180 Ohio Militia of Gen. Hull's command. 
4,000 Kentucky Mounted Militia, under 

Gen. Hopkins. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia Militia, 

undar Gen. William H. Harrison. 
New York Militia, under Gen. Van Rens- 
selaer and Wadsworth. 
Nearly all tha 3,000 militia, under Gen. 

Dearborn. 
Tenn«^see Militia and Volunteers, under 

Gen. Andrew Jackson. 
The New York Militia under. Gen. 

McClure. 
About 500 Florida Militia and Volunteers, 

under Gen. Clinch. 
Militia of the Army of the Shenandoah, 

under Gen. Patterson. 



Tablb F. — The States defy the United States Oovemment by refusing to furnish their 

militia to its service. 



State. 



Massachusetts. 



Connecticut. 
Vermont 



Do. 



Virginia 

North Carolina. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Arkansas 




Strong 



Griswold do 



Chittenden I Nov. 10,1813 



.do. 



Sept. 1814 



Letcher ■ Apr. 16.1861 

Ellis I Apr. 15,1661 

Magoffin 
Harris 
Jar kson 
Reector 




Cause and reason for refusal. 



Denied the right of the President or Congress 
to determine when such exigencies arise as 
to require the militia to I e ca'led out, and 
claimed that "tais right is vested in the 
commanders in chief of the n^ilitia of the 
several States." 

Su\<stantiaUy the same contention as the 
above. 

Declared that "the nilitar^' strength and 
resources of the State irust 1 e reserved 
for its own defense and protection exclu- 
sively." 

Refasea to perrrit ttie irilitia to support 
Gen. Maco nb in repelling 11,000 British 
veterans, under Gen. Sir George Prevost, 
who had then in\-aded northernNew York. 



Rebellion. 



Mr. HuiDEKOPER. In connection with the organization of the 
militia, I suppose that there are few men of my age in America who 
have been more interested in the military service for years than I. 
Purposely I have never joined any organization in the National 
Guard, because I want to render such service as lies within my 
abilitv to some force wholly under the jurisdiction and control of 
the United States, and under no other authority whatsoever. The 
fact that the National Guard is essentially a State and not a national 
force is, I am convinced, one of the reasons which deter many young 
men from joining it. Its work in putting down strikes and other 
poUce duty — which ought properly to be performed by a State con- 
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stabulary — and its organization being of a dual character, defeat the 
very purpose for whicn a strictly military force is intended. 

The more I have seen of European troops, both in peace and war, 
and the more I study, the greater the necessity appears to me that 
an}' military force wnich is to be used by the United States ought to 
bo wholly in the service of the Nation and not controlled by any part 
of the Nation. In a word, the whole military power ana resources 
of the Nation ought to be concentrated in the t ederal Government. 
Under the present Organized Militia system, which is under the con- 
trol of the various States, I do not think that the good officers and 
men are given half a chance to demonstrate their worth. There is 
no question that intensive training produces much better troops than 
a half-baked schooling strung out over a period of several years, as 
is the case in the Organized Militia. An excellent example was 
afforded by the Business. Men's Camp at Plattsburgh last summer. 
More intensive training I have never seen, even in Prance, England, 
and Germany in time of war, and the men learned more in one month 
than the average Armv recruit does in five months. 

Senator du roNT. You were one of the men who participated in 
that training? 

Mr. HuiDEKOPEU. Yes, sir; from the 10th of August to the 6th of 
September. There were two things which the men who had had no 
previous experience with troops learned, even if they learned nothing 
else: First, that there was infinitely more to be learned in the miU- 
tary profession than most of them ever dreamed of; and, secondly, 
that the prevalent American opinion that a soldier can be made in 
no time or an officer in a few months has no foundation in fact. 

The men who attended these camps of instruction also came to 
appreciate the maxim of law that "the ()ri<]:in of every right is in a 
duty fulfilled,'' and they were brou<^ht to a realization that no prin- 
ciple is more in accord witli a republican form of <;()vernnient, no doc- 
trme is more trulv (hMnocratic, than tliat wliich a-^serts tliat everv 

ft A' 

able-bodied male citizen owes niilitarv service to his count rv. Thev 
also came to understand that the principle of universal service is no 
more a violation of the policy and trachlioiis of thi^ American pet)ple 
than is the payment of taxes under conipul^ioTi. 

The Chairman. We are verv much obliged to vou for comintr down 
here Mr. Huidekoper. 

Mr. HuiDEKOPEK. I have hvrii studying the* various hills pertainins: 
to our land forces w^hich are now before ('on^j^rc^ss and, if Ji^n^eahle, I 
should like to submit a few su^iTireslioFis to vou. Senator, as I hnvv. 
been working on them witii one of th(» ablest retired oflicers of the 
Army who, by his past expericMice, is eminently (jualified to make 
recommendations. 

The Chaikman. Please* submit them in the form of a bill. 

Mr. IlriDKKOPKK. I shall be h}i|)|)y to d(> so, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock m., tne committee took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesdav, Februarv S, lOlG. at l.'^O o'clock p. m.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBBXJAIIT 8. 1916. 



United States Senate, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washin^toTij I), C. 

The committee met at the expiration of the recess at 1.30 p. m.. 
Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. Unless there is objection to it on the part of the 
committee, I desire to insert as a part of the record a lecture delivered 
to the field officers' class at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., January 7, 
1916, on the Swiss -^Vmiy, bv Capt. Willev Ilowell, and also an 
article entitled, "What does the military policy and strength of the 
Swiss Republic suggest for our national defense, '^ by Frederick A. 
Kuenzli, former lieutenant in the Swiss Army, teacher in the high 
school at Zurich, Switzerland, and now assistant in the appraiser's 
office at the port of New York. 

The lecture by Capt. Willey Howell is as follows: 

The Swiss Army. 

[Lecture delivered to the field t)fTicen5' class, at Fort Leavenworth, Kana., Jan. 7, 1916.] 

The inceptioQ of what may be <'alle(l the national Hystem of forminp: armies took 
place in 1808 in Prussia. 

At that time Xajwleon was niasler (jf Europe. 

He tormulated a demand, in a secrel article oi the Franco- Prussian (-onvention of 
September 8, 1808, that T*rus>ia should limit her army to 42,000 men for at least 10 
years and sliould not form a niilitia or civic i^uard. The military situation waa such 
that Prussia could not hut comply, althouijh it meant that for the time she must be 
deprived of the ability to ihrow off the Napoleon regime. 

The Prussians were not, however, without the means of devisinj^ a plan for pro- 
viding trained men in ciL-<e of need in spile of the convention. 

Scharnhorst, the princi])al military n'i«)rm(r in Prussia, at that time, devised the 
famous ^'shrinkairc system," so called because the cadras at stated intervals were 
refilled w^ith recruits and correspondingly (lepl«/ted by the passai^e of the trained 
men into a reserve. 

The working of the system wilm ke])t as sccrci as [)<)ssible. Nominally the total of 
the armv wa*^ kept at 42,000; but bv the vear IS 12, Prussia had ius manv as 150,000 
men trained in this manner to the service (tf arms. 

As to just how well the scheme would inert ilic military needs of the nation re- 
mained in doubt until the Austro-Pru^ian War of IstiO. There was always one 
thing that could be said in its fa\or tljai whatever it lacked in organization or appar- 
ent merit was more than niade ui* Ity tlu' la. t tliat it planted the military power of 
the nation in the hearts ni the jx ojde iind thereby de\-eloped its strength concom- 
itantly with ib(^ fast -grow inir civic ])alriotism of ihe (ierman nation. 

The first real test came in l.sf;(i in ihr war wiih Au>-iria. The n<*iitness and dispatch 
with whi( h that war w:b< won by the ]*ru.-^sian arms le<l e\<'n the most conservative 
to believe that Scharnhorst "s ideas were the <'orrect ones. 

Four yeiu^ later came ibe giani strugL'h* with tbe France oi Nap«)leon 111, the prize 
beinix final Teuton (onsolidation and paramouni Furopean inlluence. 
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The French Army of 1870-71 was in j)roces8 of reorganization at the time of the 
breaking out of war. 

The code of the Ist of February, 1868, ordained that it should consiat of active army, 
reserve, garde nationale mobile and navy. 

The object of the reserve was to reinforce the field army, to garrison fortresses, and 
form depot troops, whilst the garde nationale mobile was only intended to complete 
the garrisons of nome fortresses and form a reserve to the army. 

The duration of the term of service was extended to nine years, of which ^\e yean 
were reckoned with the colors and four with the reserve. 

The system was almost identical with the one in vogue in the United States at 
this day. 

Its keynote is the formation of a body of professional soldiers, intended to remain 
in the service in both peace and war, called in this country the Regular Army and in 
France at that time the active armv, with a reserve of semiretired soldiery (our reserve 
was lately said to consist of IG men) and a more or less poorly trained body of civilians, 
called the Organized Militia in tlvis country and the garde nationale mobile in France. 

There were many tilings that contributed to the downfall of France in the war of 
1870-71, but tht» actual conflict at arms was as much probably as anything else a 
struggle between the German military system and th-^* French. 

The important point is that the German system, with its fundamental idea of pre- 
senting a nation of trained men in arms to an enemy in the least possible time, did 
win in th^* war of 1870-71, as it bids fair to win to-day. 

With such vindication of the contention that no nation can be successfully defended 
from outside iiggression unless it has preparcnl in pejice promptly to place every male 
citizen within its limits in the line of battle, properly trained, equipped, armed, and 
ready in every respect to bear the strain of modern war, let us proceed to examine 
the application of tnis idea by the Swiss people to the special conditions as they exist 
for them. 

With a population of 3,750,000, Switzerland is able to mobilize within 24 hours an 
army of 240,000 trained solidera. 

Forty-eight hours later a second line of defense can be placed in the field numbering 
over a quart*^ of a million, a total of nearly half a million soldiers, fully armed and 
equipped and well trained, in three days. 

Ana this wonderful defensive strength is obtained at a cost of less than $9,000,000 
per annum. 

The system by which this is done is well worth close study, not merel)r as an example 
of an emciently conducted plan of national defense but as an illustration of the high 
grade of patriotism which makes it possible. 

In the first place, why must Switzerland maintain a military S3rBtem which produces 
a trained soldier for each eight inhabitants? We find the answer in the peculiar 
geographical position and political situation in which this little nation is placed. 
Surrounded by powerful States, she can not extend her territory nor increase her 
political power. Defenseless, she would be the easy prey of any unscrupulous and 
ambitious nation. Guarded by half a million patriotic men it is hardly worth the 
price in money and lives which must be paid to get it. 

If, for protection, she allied herself with a first-class power, defeat in war would 
mean the political death of Switzerland. Recognizing this grave danger, Switzerland 
has kept out of entangling alliances, and for 100 years has steadfastly maintained an 
attitude of strict neutrality toward warring nations. 

A number of treaties guaranteeing the neutrality of Switzerland have been drawn 
up and signed by the European powers, but with the wisdom acquired by experience 
the Swiss authorities refused to rely upon these diplomatic promises. As one of their 
historians has aptly expressed the situation: "The value of these written conventions 
has never existed except in the brains of pedants; and history itself undertakes to 
teach us that these written conventions have never prevented the military from 
doing that which they believed to be most judicious. The respect for the inviola- 
bility of neutral territory has always kept pace with the respect inspired by the forces 
charged with its defense and by the spirit of resolution of those who controlled this 
force.'* (Strategic Importance of Switzerland, Col. Weber: translation by Maj. 
Sorley, U. S. Army.) 

"To examine the situation from a purely military standpoint, what are the chances 
of Swiss territory being invaded during the next great war? Let us quote from 
McOracken's The* Rise of the Swiss Republic, published 1901. The advantages which 
certain powers would find in pushing troops through Switzerland in order to attack 
their rivals upon the flank are so great that the temptation could not be resisted if 

a duel 
for the 
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only military considerations were allowed to have the upp'^r hand. In case of 
between Franf*e and Germany the likelihoofl of su(*h a \nolation is not great, I 
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invading naUon would immediately find Switzerland "making common cause with the 
enemy, and in the present state of affairs this slight advantage might decide the issue; 
but since the formation of the triple alliance (Germany, Austria, Italy) the risk has 
measurably increased. A glance at the map reveals Germany on the north. Austria 
on the cast, and Italy on the south leagued together against France on the west. 
Switzerland is therefore completely surrounded by a cordon of armies eager to. attack 
earh other across her territory. Austria, perhaps, would not need to make use of 
Swiss soil, for, according to present indications, all her available troops would be 
eiifraged in a struggle with Russia; nor would Germany apparently gain very much 
by such a move, for after crossing Switzerland she would be confronted by a strong 
lino in France (Bel fort- Besancon and Lyons), but the right of passaj^e would be 
undoubtedlv of inestimable value to France and Italv. The former could in 24 hours 
throw a lartre force upon Germany's unprotected flank (the line of iiasel-Schaffhausen- 
ionstJinco), while the latter could reach France by the undcfeniled Swiss passes of 
th^^ Siniplon and the Great St. Bernard and by the Lake of Geneva. The chanees 
are, consequently, that if Swiss neutrality were violated at all it would be by the 
Fronrh and Italians, and there seems to be no doubt that whichever of these powers 
made the first move the other would immediatelv follow suit bv hastilv throwing 
it»r\vard an army to check the enemy's advance. Switzerland would then again be- 
ermie the seat of war as in 1799. 

*'ln view of the military situation, what rr'sislance could the Swiss offer to the 
invaders? Of course no one pretends that they could liold tlieir own sini^ile handed, 
i'v<Ti a'_rainst an isolated European power, for any length of time; but tli(» necessity 
lor such an action is hardly imairinable. ll the Swiss were eall(»d up(m to fight at alf, 
it would be oidy to hold certain ponitious until the friendly powers could come to 
their aid, and not to carry on L:r<'at offensivr* operation^." (llisf of th(» Swiss 
Republic. McOacken. publishr'd 19)1.) 

In the war of 1914 the side^ have not arrayed theniHelves exactly as it app:'ared 
thi'\' wf'uld when tlie above was written. 

Yet it is still remarkable that, in spit'^ of the vast sea of war that has been whirling 
around the little nation for the past 17 months, not a hostile shot has yet been fired 
on hf»r soil. 

Switzerland isa confederation of 19 Cantons and six half Cantons orgardzed under the 
constitution of May, 1874. The r.er)u))lic is governed by a Federal Council of seven 
members elected for three years by tne Fedrral assemVjly . on'' of these seven members 
is designated by the aasembly to exerci9»» the functions of pn'sidcnt of the confedera- 
tion. The Federal assembly is composed of the National ( ouncil of U>7 members and 
the State council of 44 members, two of the latter for <'ach Canton and one for each 
half Canton. 

Each Canton is subdivided into districts, there being 187. These in turn are sub- 
divided into communes which are the real political units, there being 3,164. The 
government is most democratic. The political me<>tings in the communes are almost 
identical with the town meeting form of government which still exists in New England. 
The people have the right of referendum . A ny legislative act pass<'d by the aaw^mbly 
can be subjected to recall by popular vote on the demand of eight Cantons or 30,000 
active citizens. 

The estimates for the militar>' expense's— the budget, as they call it — are prepared 
annually by the Federal Council and voted upon bv the asseml)ly. The total national 
expenditure for 1911 was 98,300,000 francs of which the army took 44,700,000. 

September 1, 1915, $1=6.05 francs: formerly, $1=5.12 francs: 98,300,000 franc8= 
$19,200,000: 44,700,000 francs=$8, 730,470. 

By the constitution, German, French, and Italian are officially recognized as 
national languages. Debates in the assembly may be conducted in any one of these 
three tongues, whilp laws, executive proclamations, and decrees appear in all three. 
Of the Cantons all but six have a (Jerman-speaking majority; of these six, five have 
a trench speaking majority; there is only one where Italian predominates. This 
feature of vSwiss life makes Ihe local organization of military units necessary. 

By percentages, 69 per cent 8i>eak (lerman; 22 per cent, French; 7 per cent, Italian; 
all others, 2 per cent. 

The Swiss are very loyal to their country and ita democratic institutions. Very 
few emigrate to other countries. Thos<' who do generally como to the United States, 
90 i>er cent of the total annual emigration b( ing credited to this countrv'. The Argen- 
tine Republic takes the largest part of the remainder, about 6 per cent of the total. 

The entertainment of foreign visitors is the principal industry of Switzerland; 
grazing next, with 83 per cent of productive lands devoted to that purpose. Manu- 
lat^tures come third. 
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The training of the Swiss citizen for his duties in the army begins with a systematic 
gymnastic cour.se in the public schools. Education is compulsory up to 15 years 
which give^ e <«.'eHent opportunity to develop the physique of the growing boys. 

All school children must undergo prescribed courses which are preparatory to their 
future military servi- e, since the law requires military service of every man (or a 
liberal tax if disqualified either through mental or physical deficiency). This tax 
varies from 6 to 3,000 francs yearly, depending upon income and propeaty. 

School children are divided into three classes: First, tho^e under 9; second, those 
from 9 to 12; third, those over 12 years. 

Instruction in the first class is conducted by cantonal associations and consists 
only of gymnastics. The minimum amount of tnis instruction is two hours per week. 
Instructors from the army inspect this gymnastic instruction from time to time. 

In the second class (9 to 12) there is a preparatory instruction in the use of arms 
in every conunune, directed by officers, noncommissioned officers, or soldiers. The 
confederation furnishes the arms and equipment and prescribes the course. In 1910, 
14,399 boys received instruction in this class. 

In the third class (over 12) instruction in rifle firing is given by the organised firing 
clubs under direct 8uper\'ision of the offic^ers and soldiers of the militia who belong to 
the club. Each society receives a bounty from the government of 5 francs for each 
boy so instructed. In 1909, 1, 141 of these oUi'^ses were organized ; the number included 
is not given. 

There are, in addition, voluntary gymnastic societies which stimulate interest in 
physical training and have a largo membership. 

In the Cantons and communes there are many juvenile cadet corps, in which the 
instruction is preparatory for the army. The boys from 11 to 19, inclusive, are eligible 
for memberBhip. Their principal instruction is m rifle firing, maneuvers, and artillery 
drills, the materiel being furiushed by the confederation. 

At the age of 20 the Swiss citizen is obliged by law to present himself to the levy of 
troops in the Canton where he lives. Every citizen is subject to military service from 
the time he is 20 until he reaches 48 years of ai»e. The following are exempted during 
the time they are in office or employed: 

1. Mombors of the Fedora! as^^cmbly durini? lh(» si^s.n()n of tho ansombly. 

2. MomhofH of the Fodoral CounciU tho rhancollor of tho ronfodoration, and clerks 
of the Fodoral tribunal. 

3. Those employod in tho admir.istratiim of tho poet and telegraph; employees in 
Ciovommont arnoraU, work.shop.^ and powder magazinoct; directors and wardens of 
prisons; attendants in pnblio hopitals; niomberH of cantonal and communal police 
and frontier iri'anN. 

4. Ecrlo-ia.'-ticr^ who do not act as army chaplain.s. 

T). Tho^» employed in ])iiblir schools, only m) far a.s it would interrupt their school 
duties. 

6. Railroad officials and employees of the ste^amboat companien which have con- 
cesHions from the Government. 

7. All those who have boon deprived of their civil rights by sentence of court are 
also excluded from the military service. 

On presenting himMolf at tli(» age of 20 each recruit undergoes an examination by 
army surgeons, and if pawned, i's then requinnl to take a scholastic examination, which 
incliidoH reading, arithmetic, Smss geography and history, and an essay. If the re- 
cruit fails to pa^s the physical examination he is exempted fn)m military .service, but, 
if the disqualification i'^ slight, or temporary, he is turned out again ^^-ithin four years 
for nnother examination. 

Men disqualified phy.'^ioally or mentally in the final test munt pay a .spe« ial tax to 
the Government, according to their individual-means. Such is the pride taken in 
the local contingent^ that somo Cantons require the youngsters from 18 to 20 to attend 
night school for 00 hour.^ a winter two succe-'sive years to enable the youths to pai5s 
the examination to qualify for s(»rvice. Tho teacher.-* for thi-^ special course are paid 
by the confed»»ration, and the la(l-* for the time are under military law. 

The examinations are not ea.-«y, for the standard maintained is high. During a nxent 
year, of the total examined, ')2h per cent were enrolled at once, 13 per cent were 
I'oi nd disqualified, but remained subject to a scvond call, and 34^ per cent were 
wholly exempted. 

The standard of height is 5 feet IJ inches; chest not less than 3H inches. Men of 
c< rtain desirable trades may be accepted under the height standard. 

The number of recruits examined annually is about 30,000. 

When enrolled the recruits are sent to one of the recruit schools for which the con- 
federation is divided into eight territorial departments; for infantry, for cavalry, and 
for artillery, two each; for engineers, two. At these schools there is a j)ermanent 
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corps of instructors numbering 230 who are most carefully selected for this work- 
These instructors are about the only permanently paid officers of the Swiss Army. 

On reporting at the training school the recruit is fitted out with a complete uniform 
and equipment and given a service rifle. After completion of the course of instruction 
he takes the rifle and equipment to his home and keeps them until the end of his 
military service. When he is summoned to report for active duty he must turn out 
with a full equipment, and if anything is missing he is liable to fine or punishment. 

The length of time devoted to the first year's training of the recruit is fixed as follows: 

Daft, 

Sanitary troops, supply trains, and commissary 60 

Infantry and engineers 65 

Artillery and garrison troops ^ 75 

Cavalry 90 

To an experienced soldier this time seems insufficient for the complete training of 
the recruit but it must be taken into consideration that the boys of school age have their 
cadet corps in different localities with an abundance of rivalry and esprit de corps. 
Under these conditions the growing boy absorbs much military training which it is 
unnecessary to teach him at the recruit schools. The rifle clubs, of which there are 
many in Switzerland, admit boys over 12 years of age to membership and at 20 they 
are all fair rifle shots. 

Each day the recruit school, except Sunday, means eight hours of hard drill or 
instniction. In addition to the daily schedule the recruits receive much night 
instruction, such as night firing, intrenching, and maneuvers. 

After the completion of the course the recruit is assigned to an organization in his 
own Canton and becomes a regular member of the Elite, or first-line troops, with which 
he remains until he reaches the asre of 32 when he passes into the Landwehr. There he 
remains until he is 40 years old when ho is transferred to the Landatrum and remains a 
member of the latter until he is 48 years old. The Laudwehr are also the first-line 
troops, but are given certain considerations on account of their age and skill in trades. 

The Landsturm is composed of three distinct classes: 

First. The members of the militia who have passed out of the Landwehr and are 
not yet 48 years of age. 

Second. All citizens between the ages of 17 and 50 who are not already members 
of the Elite or the Landwehr. 

Third. All males under 17 or over 50 who volunteer their services in time of war. 

The Landsturm is the second-line army and is not intended for ser\dce outside 
Switzerland. It has two distinct classes, the armed and unarmed. The armed class 
is organized into companies, troops, bat teries. and regiments, and is sometimes ordered 
out for maneuvers by the Federal Assembly for ])eriods of from one to three (lays. 
The unarmed Landsturm have s])ecial duties which can be performed in time of war, 
some of a militarv nature, others more distinrtlv civilian. The unarmed wear a 
cocka<le. 

After the first year soldiers in the Elite are called out six times — that is, every other 
vear — -during their term of service for periods of 11 to 14 days each each time, while the 
Lamlwehr is only called out once for 11 days. I'avalryinen serve 10 years in the 
Elite (no ser\'ice in the Landwehr) and are called out ei^rlit times for II days each 
time for ser\dce during' that i>eriod. 

Material for drills, maneuvers, and other military' i)ur])o-"os are distributed among 
the C-antons and stored in arressible places. Arsenals, ])(rA-(lor ma^'a/iiies, and ammu- 
nition factories are located with duo reL'ard to rapid niobili/ation and convenience of 
supply. 

The method by which oHir(>rs arc developed is iiitcrc^^tinir. Should a recruit show 
particular ability, it is notctl on hi.^ record by the instructors of the recruit school, 
and tliis re]>ort so(^<^ forwartl also to the coniniauiUnit of the military forces of his (.'an- 
ton. Th(* followim: }car. wh(»u the nouconunissioned otlicers' schools are formed, 
the recruit is <'ire<te«l to attend. He <-an not a.>k lor this order and is ])ound to obey 
it unless excu.-e*! by ])ro])er authority. These especially cliosen recruits asvsend)le, 
to the number of about a hun Ired. at the designated placi\ and there they are put 
through a i^rillini: course of iu.struction cahulated not oi\ly to t(»a(h but to try out the 

metal of the num. 

At the end of the course if he has been fr)und satisfactory' ho is appointed a corporal. 

All noncommissioned officers are eligible for appointment as commissioned officers 
but can not be admitted to the school for commission candidates until they have 
passed a certain ani(»unt of time as drill masters in the recruit schools and have received 
the recommendations of their superior otlicers. 

The candidates for the commissioned ^'rade report under orders after the completion 
of the recruit school course and underp) a course of instruction which is principally 
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theoretical and includes lectures, recitations, and examinations. At the end of the 
course those who are found qualified are commissioned as second lieutenants and pro- 
ceed to their homes. 

The instructor in the Swiss Army occupies a rather unique position. There are 
about 230 of these divided into three classes. They are sometimes assigned to com- 
mand regiments, brigades, and divisions, but the number so assigned must not exceed 
one-fourth of the total. This is for the express purpose of preventing all the hidier 
commands from bein^ occupied by the professional soldiers and to give the real militia 
officers a chance at all ^^rades and commands. The instructors accompany commands 
and are really the advisers of the commanders more than anything else, in addition 
to their duties as instructors during ihe training periods for recruits and noncom- 
missioned officers. 

To be given the position as an instructor the lieutenant who desires the detail must 
be a collese graduate and also must have taken a course at the Polytechnical School at 
Zurich. Socially he must be from a family in good standing. Profeasionally he 
must have a ^ood record and the recommendations of his superiors. If possessed of 
a 11 these qualifications the lleutenan t may make application for the detail . On receiv- 
ing the approval of higher commanders he is assigned to the arqi he desires and ^iven 
a station at some training camp. At this station he teaches recruits, noncommissioned 
officers, and candidates for commission. On the character of his work depends his 
chances for promotion. If not a good instructor he may never rise above the third 
and lowest class. 

Their principal work is at the various schools and instruction camps. During 
maneuvers they are not assigned to duty unless as umpires. Once a year they meet 
and make recommendations to the chief of their arm to whom they are responsible. 
Instruction is made uniform throughout the Republic as a result ot tnese conierencea. 
Promotion to the ^rade of first lieutenant comes by seniority after four to seven 
years of service, provided the officer has certificates of proficiency from his command- 
ing officers. After four years the first lieutenant may be made a captain but muBt 
show actual capacity for this grade as a captain in the instruction of recruits in one 
of the recruit courses. Captains are retained in the elite until 38. After passing into 
the landwehr the officer either continues as a captain or he may be promoted to the 
rank of major. Promotions to the field grades are laigely the result of recommenda- 
tions from superiors. First lieutenants wno do not get promoted to the grade of captain 
pass into the landwehr as first lieutenants at 32. Captains serve in the landwehr 
until the age of 44, field officers until the age of 48. In uie landstrum all officers serve 
until the age of 52; after that they may be retained with their own consent. 

Recommendations for promotion to include l^e grade of lieutenant colonel go 
through regular channels from the man's commanding officer to the division com- 
mander and if the chief of that arm thinks the promotion merited the commimion is 
issued. A man must serve six years as a captam and two years as a major before he 
can be promoted. For regimental and brigade commanders a board is convened, 
consistinfi; of the secretary of war, the chief of the arm concerned, and the division 
commanaer. This board selects the names of two men and submits them to the 
executive, who designates which of the two has his approval. Division commanders 
are usually selected from brigade commanders in the same way. General staff officers 
are selected by the Federal Coimcil after competitive examination from officers of 
the different arms proposed by senior instructors. After a period of service they 
return to the line. 

When the services of an officer are no longer required he is honorably dischaiged. 
He receives no retired pay and no pension except for disability, and tms only when 
in actual need, an express restriction of the constitution. Pensions are paid to the 
families of crippled or deceased soldiers according to their actual need and the number 
of dependent cnildren. 

The grade of general exists only in time of war. In peace divisions and brigades 
are commanded Dy colonels. The rates of pay are as follows: 
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Rate i)er day 



I United 
Francs. | States 

; equivalent. 



Colonel, commanding a division 30 i $6. 00 

(^ommander in chief, .50 francs (110). ' | 

(olunel, commanding a brigade ' 25 i 5.00 

loionel, commanding a regiment | 20 4.00 

I. if u tenant colonel I 15 ! 3.00 

Mijor 12 I 2.40 

C a]>tain ' 10 2. 00 

I irst lieutenant i 8 1. 60 

S<'0)nd lieutenant I 7 1. 40 

Personal allowance for equipment and uniforms: 

Ollicers not mounted 200 40. 00 

OfTicers mounted | 250 ' 50. 00 

For equipment of horses 250 50.00 

The pay of the priv^ate soldier is SO coiitimes a day, about 15 cents, from which a 
small deduction is made for certain fixed contingent expense. (During the drill 
periods and maneuvers the pay is ^O rentimetj a day . ) Rations are furnished and con- 
sist of 9§ ounces of beef, 18 ounces of bread, and 22 centimes to purchase the other 
articles to complete the ration. The emergency ration for the soldier consists of one 
tin of meat, cost 1 franc; one box of crackers, cost half a franc; and one tin of soup, 
cost half a franc; but is divided by two men. 

Forage for animals consists of 10 pounds of oats, 12 pounds of hay, and 7 pounds of 
straw. There is also a lompressed forage ration, details of whidi are lacking. 

(Jreat attention is paid to tlie quality of the horses used as moimts. The (rovem- 
ment horse depot at Fhoune provides in case of war tlie mounts for the higher officera 
and officera other than those of the cavalry, who purcha^^e their own horses. These 
horses in time of peace are used by the staff, higher commanders, visiting ofiic ers at 
maneuvers and at the school oi etjuitalion. To a limited extent some are sold to the 
ofhcers. These animals are bought mostly in Ireland, hut also in (Germany, and are 
of better quality than the horses ordinarily purchased im cavalry. Their cost is from 
I31X) to $350. Horses for the artillerv' are usually obtained by hire. Our olhc era 
who have observed the Swiss maneuvers found the artillery well equipped with good 
horses and this system seems to work satisfa toril\ . 

Horses for the cavalr\' arc obtain<'d by tlie Government l)uy<Ts from different 
countries; each year several hundr^Ml licirig bought. Tlie aninuils are from 3 to 4 
years old and unbroken. At the (lovornment remount dejiot the horses arc given a 
very careful training by expert civilian trainers which takes about a year. The 
animals are thoroughly broken and trained to three gaits as well as jumping. At the 
end of the training pericxl the horses are divided into three grou])s, viz, ofKcers' mounts; 
second, horses with curable faults usually sold to old soldiers who have lost their 
mounts; third, those to be sold to the recruits who have just completed their course 
of recruit instruction. Most of this cla^ss are sold at cost price, but the more desirable 
ones are sometimes auctioned off to the highest bidder. The man who buys a horse 
pays the Government half of the {mrcbast^ price and takes the aninud lumie. Ue may 
use the saddle and bridle, but not the equipment. He may also use the horse as he 
desires but can not lend or hire him to another person. He must keep the horse in 
good condition and when called out for maneuvers or s(»rvice must a])i)ear with horse 
and equipment in good condition. 

At tne end of each year the Government refunds to the cavalr\' soldier one-tenth of 
the price he has paid in. At the end of the 10 vears when he leaves the Elite he has 
been refunded all that he ])aid an<l llu^ horse is his al)solutely. So practically the 
cavalryman has a horse for which he ]Kiys nothing and may use all the time provided 
he keeps the horse in condition suitable for the military service. In case the horse 
dies there must be a report made and an examination bv the local veterinarv. If in 
actual military' service the Government pays the recruit half the value of the soldier's 
share, but the recruit pays a like amount if the death is the result of carelessness or 
neglect on the part of the soldier. 

Horses are always inspected annually and reporte<l ui)on so long as the Government 
retains an interest in them. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

[French Year Book, 1913, last edition. Translated.] 

On the Ist of April, 1912, the new organization went into effect. The strength is 
follows: 

Infantry, Elite, 36 regiments; in which there are 76 battalions fusiliers; 8 battalions 
carbineers; 21 battalions mountaineers. 

The carbineers are combined with fusiliers by battalions to form regiments. 

The 21 mountaineer battalions are organized into 8 regiments. 

The battalion, 25 officers, 881 soldiers. 

The company, 5 officers, 209 soldiers. 

There are 15 per cent more names on the rolls than are required to fill the company. 
This in order that the company will always be full when turned out. 

Infantry, Landwehr, 16 regiments forming 8 brigades; 56 battalions or 212 companies 
of 170 men each. 

Infantry, Land strum, 83 battalions. 

Cavalry, Elite, 8 regiments of 3 squadrons each, forming 4 brigades; 12 companies of 
guides, forming 6 groups • 

The squadron, 4 officers, 17 noncommissioned officers, 107 troopers, 123 saddle horses, 
8 draft horses. 

Cavalry, liandwehr, 24 squadrons. 

Cavalry, Landstrum, 13 companiefl(?). 

Artillery, Elite, 12 regiments field artillery, 3 batteries to the battalion, 2 battal- 
ions to the regiment, 2 r^ments to the brigade. 

The battery, 4 or 5 officers, 1 veterinary, 8 sergeants, 13 corporals, 118 men, 122 
horses, 4 pieces. 

Artillery, Landwehr, 43 companies. 

Mountain artillery. Elite, 4 battalions of 3 batteries each. 

Mountain artillery^ Landwehr, personnel for 8 batteries. 

Foot and fortification artillery, Landstrum, 39 companies. 

There are numerous special troops, such as engineers, sapper battalions, railway 
companies, guides, etc., out time is lacking to describe them. 

The Elite are organized into six divisions. The composition of these divisions 
varies somewhat. The first, third, fifth, and sixth (mountain divisions) are organ- 
ized as follows: 

Infantry, 2 brigades and 1 regiment mountain infantry, 1 battalion machine guns 
(3 companies), 1 company cyclists. 

Cavalry, 2 squadrons of guides. 

Artillery, 2 regiments field artillery (48 guns), 1 battalion howitzers (8 guns), 1 bat- 
talion mountain artillery (8 guns). 

Engineers, 1 battalion of sappers (4 companies). 

Signal corps, 1 section. 

Bridge train, 1. 

Tele^aph company, 1. 

Medical, 1 division hospital, 5 companies sanitary troops; 1 mountain hospital, 2 
sanitary companies. 

Ammunition trains, 2 companies artillery ammunition, 1 company infantry anunu- 
nition, 2 pack trains. 

The mountain organizations have more men, so that the first, third, fifth, and sixth 
divisions are stronger than the second and fourth. The transportation is slightly 
different. The second and fourth are organized as follows: 



Officers. Men. 



Division headquarters 

3 infantry brigades 

1 battalion M. G. giins (3 com 
panies) , 

1 company cyclists 

2 squadrons guides 

1 brigade artillery 

1 division ammunition train. . . 

1 battalion sappers 

1 division bridge train 

1 telegraph company 

6 sanitary oomnanies 

1 division hospital 

2 subsistence companies 

Total 



31 

4R2 

17 
6 

20 

108 

42 

24 

3 

7 

37 

29 

17 



63 
15,061 

209 
173 
298 
2,095 
903 
703 
90 
143 
494 
159 
410 



823 20,801 



Riding ! Draft 
horses. horses. 



22 
223 

40 



308 

357 

95 

22 

5 

9 

17 

9 

35 



1,142 



22 

676 

92 
4 

16 

1,176 

814 

106 

55 

32 

88 

33 

270 



3,687 



Vehicles. Autos. 



Auto- 
trucks. 



11 

338 


5 




25 






2 







6 






270 






219 






35 






10 






10 






46 







15 






111 


3 


24 



1,096 



8 



24 
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Strength of the principal units and transportation units of each. 



INFANTRY. 



Company. 
Battalion. 
Repment. 
Brigade... 



Squadron. 
Re^ment. 
Bripide. - . 



CAVALRY. 



ARTILLERY. 



Battery... 
Battalion. 
Regiment. 
Brig:ule. . . 



Officers. 



25 

81 

1G8 



4 
17 
4.5 



20 

47 

108 



Men. 



209 

881 

2,652 

5,314 



124 

378 
895 



138 

420 

^4 

2,095 



Riding Pack 
horses. . horses. 



8 
33 

i t 



123 

376 
893 



21 

70 

145 

357 



24 



Draft 
horses. 


Vehicles. 


8 


4 


38 


19 


118 


59 


238 


119 


8 


3 


24 


9 


66 


26 


106 


18 


324 


55 


650 


111 


1,476 


270 



Autos. 



ARMAMENT. 

Infantry: 

Rifle, cal. 7 mm., initial velocity 600 meters. 
Ammunition- — 

On the man, 120 rounds. 
On wagons, 80. (Am. Co. KX).) Res. 480. 
('avalry: 

Carbine, eal. 7 mm., initial velocity 575 meters. 
Ammunition- 
On the nia:i, 00 rounds; in saddle pocket, 30. 
On the wagons, 25. 
Saber. 

liight cannon. 
Field artillerv: 

Model 1903 Krupp, cal. 75 mm. 
With theT^atterv, 2S() rounds. 
Ammunition Cos., 230 rounds. (R(!s. 290.) 
Model 1903 Krupp, 75 mm. 
Mountain artillery: 

With the battery, 144 rounds. 
With the *'convov," 414 rounds. 
Intrenching tools: 

Carried by infantry, per comjjuny- 
80 intrench! ni» spad«*s or .^liovcls. 
20 picks. 
8 hatchets. 
4 wire cutt'T-j. 
Cavalry (carried i'l wai^oni- - 

20 shovels, 10 piek.-^, 21 win* en Iters. 
Engineers bv battalion- - 
1,800 shovels. 
l.OSO picks. 
37S hatchets and axes. 
lOS wire cntters. 
3() saws. 
1, 150 sandb;(u's 
Of the iiifantry pack. Col. Tx']!, one i»i' the observers from our own army report> as 
follows: 

"The pack carried l»y the Svris.s x^ldier i.-; one of the heaviest in the worM, as each 
soldier in the infantry carries a load of about (i(i pounds; but there was no coni])laint, 
and for two davs, a short time before nianemers, 1 was in the mountains with a 
recruit battalion, whih' they were uiideriroini^' training and firing at unknown dis- 
tances, at from 500 to 1,200 nieters, a'ld the pack .seemed to bother them very liith*. 
No attention whatever was j>aid to ordi nary rain or wet grass, and all maneuvers upon 
the wet ground or in the rain were the same a> if the sun were sliining. 1 am told that 
no bad result'^ occurred fr<>ni such ])iaeticc w hicli |)robal)ly ari.-es froFu the fact that very 
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little rest is given and the men are kept moving. On the day I left them the>; started 
on a four-hour climb up the mountains, with pack and Alpine Btocks, to do their shoot- 
ing. I saw them through field glasses three hours after they started still climbing 
steadily upward." 

Maj. Mott, of our Army, who has spent much time in Switzerland and whose reporte 
are probably the most interesting and instructive of any rendered, gives the following 
description of the Swiss rifle clubs: 

**Upon the reorganization of her military system in 1874, creating a national instead 
of a cantonal or state militia, Switzerland wisely took advantage of the old custonis 
and while proclaiming that every citizen must be trained as a soldier, added that his 
arms, uniform, and equipment furnished by the state must be kept by him in his home. 
Thus was confirmed if not created the means whereby the poorest neasant could 
practically own a modem $20 rifle, receive some free ammunition, and get more on 
easy terms. 

''^The enthusiasm and peculiarities of youth were moreover remembered, and the 
cadet corps, ranring from 11 to 16, and tne preparatory corps, ranging from 16 to 20 
were encouraged by law. The small boys were supplied with a sale and 8er\'iceable 
light gun, and the big ones with the regulation musket; army officers teach them 
to drill and shoot and public ranges are given them to practice on . 

"Any man who remembers how he felt at the idea of owning and shooting a rifle 
when he was between 14 and 18 years of age has little difficulty in appreciating the 
sound military policy which dictates this encouragement of youthful spirit in the 
direction of shooting by furnishing arms and ammunition, instructors, and ranges to 
boys at the age when their tastes are being formed and when to possess a rifle is an 
unspeakable joy. The influence is felt outside the active members of the boys' corpa, 
which are, by the nature of things, mostly confined to towns and to boys whose parents 
are a little easy, and there can be small doubt that the example of these proud young- 
sters goes far to shape the ambitions and form the taste of those who for one reason or 
another are not members of the corps." 

We all know the effect produced upon a town or a school by the possession of a 
champion baseball or football team; every boy wants to play ball. Shooting clubs in 
Switzerland take the place of our baseball teams. 

In 1904 there were nearly 13,000 boys between 11 and 20 years belonging to these 
corps; omitting about 3,000 of the youngest, all were reported to be fair snots. Reck- 
oning according to population, if this system existed in the United States, there would 
be nearly 300,000 boys instructed in drill and shooting, over 200,000 of whom would 
be fair shots with the Army rifle. 

That target shooting is the great national sport in Switzerland is atftsted by the 
eternal crack of the rifle whicn assails one's ears in every part of that country, no 
less than by the evidence of statistics. 

In 1904 there were 3,656 shooting clubs under Federal control or encoura^ment, 
with a membership of 218,815. In 1902, the membership was 213,567; in 1898, 
210,524; in 1894, 133,486. Thus the clubs are not only fully alive but are increasing 
in strength. The total population of Switzerland is only about three and a half 
millions. If shooting clubs existed in similar proportions in the United States the 
membership would attain approximately 5,898,000. 

A shooting club voluntarily adopts such statutes as it chooses, has its matches 
as it likes, and in general is a perfectly free and voluntary organization, just as such a 
club would be in America. The influence of the Grovemment is felt in three ways: 
First, each commune in Switzerland, is obliged by Federal law to maintain at public 
expense a safe and suitable target range of not less than 300 meters. On this range 
all le^Uy organized footing clubs of the commune have a right to shoot. Thus the 
club IS at no expense for its range. Second, the Federal Government offers a substan- 
tial subsidy (maximum of 4 francs per member) to each club whose menibers have done 
certain prescribed shooting in the year. Third, any soldier who, during the year he 
is not called out for service, presents his taiget book, proving that he lias done the 
prescribed military target practice for the year with the club of which he is a member, 
is excused from summons to a military range that year. Thus, most soldiers, if merely 
for their own interest, join clubs, for if they do not they are required to present them- 
selves during the year they are not callea out, at the division target ranse and do 
three days' target practice. During these three days they are housed and fed, but 
receive no pay and no indemnity for the time lost. This ruling applies to company 
oflicers and to all noncommissioned officers and privates armed with the musket. 
The state pays for cartridges used by soldiers shooting their prescribed scores, but 
for no others. (They are also permitted to buy Government cartridges in excess 
of their allowance at reduced rates.") 
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*' In 1904, the Swiss Arm V shot nearly 6,000,000 musket-ball cartridges; the shooting 
clubs shot over 21,000,000 ball cartridges for the army musket. 

'These clubs are self-supporting; the Canton gives them nothing; the commune 
fumlBhes the range. The expenses are very small. The entrance fee to a club is 
about 2 or 3 francs and the annual dues about 15 cents." 

Rapid mobilization is possible on account of the system by which the Swiss Army 
is maintained. Col. Bell, another observer, gives the following description of the 
mobilization of a battalion : 

**A8 an example of the mobilization of a battalion of the Swiss Army, I would 
state that on September 25, 1911, the Forty-first Battalion was ordered to mobilize 
in a certain square in Lucerne. In this square were several tables, and between 
8 and 9 o'clock the men commenced to report, completely equipped. As soon as a 
man reported he took his place in the section to which he belonged, and then com- 
inenceu a general inspection of the man and his entire equipment by the lieutenants 
in charge of these sections. The inspection was most thorough, every article being 
held up and examined; sfx^ks being pulled apart to see that they had no holes in them ; 
trousers were examined to see that they were sound and in good condition, as were 
all other articles of clothing. Every soldier had a good pair oi extra shoes besides the 
serviceable pair he wore. The meat can and canteen were thoroughly inspected 
and a short time was given to the men to clean rifles, each man being provided with 
rags which he had brought for this purpose, at once cleaned his rifle, and then the 
breechblock being removed and a mirror being put in the breech, each piece was 
thoroughly scrutinized; the breechblock was examined, put in place, and tried 
in the gun several times to see that it worked properly. 

'*The dress coats in which the men reported were taken off, carefully tagged and 
marked, and blouses were brought over to the company from storehouses in which 
they had been kept, all having been washed and thoroughly repaired since the last 
time they had been used. The dress coats were carefully folded and wrapped up in 
the clothes in which the blouses had been packed. Each man selected a blouse, 
which, after he had adjusted the belt, was thoroughly inspected by the section com- 
mander, and in ca^sc it-did not fit, the man wa.s conipolled to change with some other 
man or to obtain another blou.se. At the end of the inspection the blouses looked 
very well, and after everything liad been thoroiifrhly inspect (h1 the surgeon, accompan- 
nied by the section commander, made a tliorou;;h ins]»o(ti()n of (he arms and hands 
of each man . 

''Three cooks liad reported early, and by noon a good dinner, con.sisting of soup, 
sausage, and bread, wjis is.siied to ilie men. There was no loud tolkiuir. laughter, or 
boisterous conduct of any kind, and there w;is no confusion. Tlio entn ncliing tools 
which the men did not keep were issued to iIkmu, and before noon each num had his 
complete etjuipnient in every way and the major had given what instructions he 
desired to his captains, the caj)t':Hn9 giving ihem to tlie lieutenants, anci tlie lieu- 
tenants to their subordinates. At S o'clock in the monflng there had been practically 
nothing in the s(iuare. Before 2 o'clock tliere was a com])leto bo(h of trained soldiers 
who had been or/^ranized; and the ])and. with a platoon, was sent down to Cv-^cort the 
colors to the battalion, which were riu-eived ver\ much in the same way a.« our own 
people do on such an occasion. After the colors were received an<l the guard had 
taken its prof)er place, the hiuul played the national anthoFii. and tlio entire battalion 
sang it. After tliis was (Aer the battalion niarchod to th«' sin lion with its wagon train 
and entrained, >\Tthout any noise, confusion, or delay. Everythiiiir had been j)ro- 
vided for and arramred beforeliand. I saw two otl'er battalions entrain; there being 
a few points of difference, bid no confii-ion. 

"To the unpracticed eye. accustomed only to see troops in j)arade and moving with 
the precision of tlie parade ^^round, the maneuvers of tlie Swiss Army may be mis- 
leading, but to the trained soldier, who can separate at a glanc.- the essentials from 
the nonessentials, it is a[. parent that the Swiss is a man wlio has received an excellent 
training in fieldwork, and while he may he far from perfect in n\any things, mostly 
because of the shortness of th(^ time at his disposal, there is nothing essential tluit has 
been omitted in the instruction re<juire(l of him. so when the time arrives that his 
services are needed, his coimtry ha>^ rea.son to believe this traininj/ will be sutlicient 
to enable him to defend her intelligently and to the best of his ability. 

"A professional soldier may. of course, find much to criticize about the niceties of 
military- training, but there is something about this army \\hich impressc s him with 
its potential power, and makes it more to be dreadt-d llian some regular military 
establi.shmeut which .shows more skill and precision in exercises, but does not po.s.sess 
the endurance, education, and wonderful patriotism which could endure anywhere. 
One short campaign or good skirmish would correct th«* few faults or deficiencies 
observed, and would make the Swiss Army a magnificient fighting machine." (Col. 
Bell's report on the Swiss .\faneuvers, 191 1 .) 
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The Swiss war department need not be described in detail. Briefly it is directed 
by a secretary of waj* and divided into bureaus which direct the recruiting, the supply 
and instruction of the troops. A limited number of instructors are on duty at the war 
department and with a sniaU staff of clerks and employees handle every necc^ssary 
detail of coordination. 

It has already occurred, no doubt, that the existence and common use of three 
national languages would be a handicap to the satisfactory control of the troops, espe- 
cially in campaign. There seems to be ver>' little difficulty arising from this condi- 
tion. The troops from Germcn-speaking cantons are brigaded together so that each 
complete unit uses but one language. The higher commanders and the instructors 
and staff are fluent in all the languages used . Many of the Swiss can speak both French 
and Gennan and some Italian in addition, linguistic ability not being coniined to the 
instructors and hifijher commanders. 

Such is the military system of Switzerland. Time and again it has been pointed 
out to us by various writers of this councry, principally military, as the proper system 
for us to adopt. It undoubtedly has many excellent features, but, upon close analysis, 
is it suitable for oiu* needs? 

In the first place, Switzerland is a small country, part of it very mountainous. 
The very nature of it would seem to preclude much travel to and fro or much com- 
plexity of life. This latter is most plainly indicated by the fact that the majority of 
Its business consists in the entertainment of tourists, its next great industry, the 
business of grazing. In addition to this simplicity of existence there is in the Swiss 
character a certain contentment and lack of ambition for material place and jK>wer 
and that species of family discipline which is every^ here present on the Continent 
of Europe and is so sadly lacking in England and this country. 

All these factors lend exactly to the success of just such a military system as the 
Swiss have evolved. 

As an offset to this, we have a countr>' that is very vast in comparison with tiny 
Switzerland. Our citizens are possessed of a spirit of unrest that keeps a large propor- 
tion of the population oscillating to and fro a greater p^rt of the time, either on busi- 
ness or pleasure, and making it difficult to subject them to any fixed set of rules that 
would insure their presence at a time and place where needed for militar>' duty or 
instruction. Our national distaste for military duty, our intense spirit of selfishness 
with its concomitant manifestations, love of luxury and waning patriotism, our lack 
of discipline and our disinclination to subject ourselves to restriction of any kind 
would militate most strongly against the success of a scheme like the Swiss, even 
were it adopted. 

We have only to look critically at our present militia system which is, after all, a 
fair approximation of the Swiss system, and to remember how nearly it comes to being 
worthless as a means of producing an efficient soldiery, to be convinced that even the 
broad outlines of that system could have no effective application here. 

The method of traimng school children for possible future use in war is good in 
theory and finds its counterpart in this country in the numerous military colleges 
and State universities having military departments. Can this be used in the United 
States in the same manner as in Switzerland? To do so it would appear necessary to 
have the entire school system of the United States, at least in so far as would be neces- 
sary for the purpose of imparting military instruction, under the supervision of the 
War Department. This would require probably a change in the Constitution in the 
first place. Then it would be necessary to secure thousands of specially equipped 
persons as teachers. There would have to be made arrangements for the pay of these 
teachers and for enforcing on the school authorities throughout the country the em- 
ployment of these teachers and the adoption of just such forms of instruction as might 
he decided upon bv the War Department. For without uniformity of instruction the 
entire effort would be wasted. An undertaking so vast in scope and requiring the 
interference of the General Government in so local a matter as the schools or the 
country could scarcely be hoped for. 

The organization of rifle duos is excellent, but thousands of them would be required 
to produce an appreciable effect on the shooting abilities of the American citizenry. 
When we remember how difficult it is to get a reasonable rifle range near any militar>' 
post in the country to-day and keep it going without the annoyance of injunctions 
gotten out by citizens living in the vicinity of the post, we realize at once that in this 
alone exists an almost insurmountable obstacle. Then, again, arise questions con- 
cerning who will instruct the members; can we afford the immense amount of ammu- 
nition required; will it be possible without much individual hardship to require the 
members to attend? 

A successful system of rifle clubs could be inaugurated only if the individual citizena 
of this country possessed the same desire individually to learn to shoot and to excel in 
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shooting that they do usually to succeed in business or sports or other form of private 
enterprise. A moment's reflection will show that they do not and that the chances 
are they never will. 

If the Swiss system is inapplicable and if, as is obvious, it would be impossible to 
provide scientifically for the defense of this country by the simple process of expanding 
the present Regular Army to suitable proportions on account of the expense, the 
inability to get recruits of the proper character, the impossibility of forming an ade- 
quate second line, etc., what then is the solution of this difficulty roblem for the 
United States? 

Whatever may be the details of that solution, careful consideration indicates that 
the following would seem to be its most essential elements: 

First. A colonial army system for the protection of our foreign possessions. 

Second. Division of the home territory into division districts. 

Third. The division districts to be sutllcient in number to provide for the first line 
defense of the United States. 

Fourth. The establishment of a modern division post with suitable maneuver 
ground, target facilities, etc., at a strategic point in the division district. 

Fifth. The maintenance at division headquarters of a complete and permanent 
corps of officers and noncommissioned officers from division commander down, with 
all the equipage, supplies, etc., that are re([uired for the division to take the field at 
a moment's notice. 

Sixth. A system by which, if the division is not usually maintained at full war 
strength it can be raised to full war strength in a few hours by the addition of fairly 
well trained men. 

Seventh. A system whereby the division can be kept up to full war strength, 
r^ardless of the losses incident to campaigning, by the addition of fairly well-trained 
men coming from the same division district. 

Eighth. Accurate records at divT-sion headquarters of the births and deaths in the 
district. 

Ninth. A system whereby the division can enforce military training for a period 
not less than one year on the male population, or a percentage thereod, in its district. 

Tenth. A system whereby the division will return to civilian pursuits each year a 
certain percentage of men with not Ivsb than a year's military training, with the 
necessary arrangements for securing the services of these men in time of war. 

Eleventh. A system by whi« h new divisions properly equipped and filled with 
fairly well-trained men, can be promptly organized in the division district for the 
second line of defense. 

Twelfth. A s^'^stem w}iereV)y these new divisions will be properly provided with 
officers and noncommissioned officers having a reasonable amount of training as such, 
without having to wait until that training is obtained before being fit for service. 

The article by Mr. Frederick A. Kuenzli is as follows: 

What Does the Military Policy and STrtKNCTii of the Swiss Repiblic Suggest 

FOH (^iR National Defense? 



•'The national defense is one of the cardinal duties of a statesman." (John Adams.) 

asj)i rations 

inthodtction, 



"The United States and S\ntzerland have ooninjon principles of life, common 
ideals and common aspirations." ( Kresident Woodrow Wilson.) 



Our eyes are turned toward Switzerland. Thousands of miles from the scene of 
the bloody conflict now devastatiiiu' Kurope, America must confess concern over her 
own nonpreparedness, while Switzerland, lying in the very midst of the slaughter, is 
serene and secure, because she is pre})ared. 

It is, therefore, only natural that we sliould ask ourselves if we can not attain that 
same degree of security by adoptiu'^ a uKKlilied form of the Swiss military system. 

Can we transplant tlie Swi^s system to America? All of ii* No; nor would it be 
desirable if we could. Part of it. and the best. })art, we suridy can transplant. To 
demonstrate that to do so would l>e the? most lo:ical nieiliod of establishing a proper 
military preparedness, and to show how this could he done si^ as to harmonize with 
our social and political coiidiiions are the purpost's of tliis work. 

Peace ends in war and war again ends in peace. A nation while at peace ought to 
prepare for the time when war is to be lier lot. 

We are told of countries wliioh for cenluri(*s are more or h'ss war loying, ruled by 
dynasties for whom war was the welcome means of expanding their territorial poa- 
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seesions as well as their trade. They had armies of men that made warfare their 
life's occupation . Those men did not care for the causes or the purpose of the fighting 
they did. 

It was the wars of liberation and defense of independence, histor}r teaches us, that 
the patriotic spirit as a new factor came to rank very highly in deciding the success 
of battle. Up to that time skill and drill were looked upon as the qualities a soldier 
had to possess while the ''why" and "what for" of his fighting was none of his 
business. 

The fighting spirit of the inhabitants of the territories which afterwards are known 
to us as the ''Swiss Republic" and the Thirteen States was not a spirit for mere lust 
for war, but it was the impulsive love for their sacred possessions. 

The poet's verses in ''William Tell" illustrates this spirit in wonderful words: 

When the oppressed can nowhere turn for Justice, 

When the burden grows intolerable, 

Then with a good cheer his hand to heaven he lifts. 

And his eternal rights that hang above, 

Inalienable and irrefragable 

As are the stars themselves, them he takes down 

The primal state of Nature comes arain 

When man his fellow man oonfirontuigs stands, 

And in the last resort, where other means 

Will naught avail, the sword Is given him. 

The highest good we rightly may defend 

.\ealnst the assaults of violence 

We stand for country, for our wives we stand, our children. 

It took the regular soldiers of those days a long time to understand how the peasants 
with little or no training could be of much value in the game of war, but the wonder- 
ful deeds of the citizen-soldiers convinced the whole world what a patriotic spirit 
could do. 

What surprise and satisfaction the wonderful qualities of the liberty loving Swiss 
and Americans brought to the "noble" soldiers we are told by Attinghausen in Schil- 
ler's ''William Tell" when Melchthal told him about the plan of the peasants to over- 
throw the Austrian tyrants : 

What, hath the yeoman from his own resources 

Unaided of the nobles, dared such deed? 

In his own strength had he such confidence. 

Nay, then, whore is no longer need of us. 

Blithely we may go down into the grave. 

All dies not with us. Nay, through other strengths 

His glorious heritage shall man retain. 

Forth from this head, whereon the apple lay, 

A new, a better liberty shall spring. 

The ancient order topples, changes the time, 

And from the wreck, new life is blossoming. 

And the words of Washington, when he, on his way to take command of the Army, 
heard how the minutemcn fought in the Battle of Bunker Hill, exclaimed: "The 
liberties of the country are safe." 

In the Alpine Republic, as well as in the Thirteen States, professional soldiery for the 
love of war vanished, and whenever the sons of the aristocrats of the two Republics chose 
the military career, it was to train their bodies and minds to be of utmost value to their 
beloved country should the need of protecting the independence ever come, but the 
necessity of having a separate class of citizens intrusted solely with the defense of the 
nation was repugnant to the democratic ideas of the Republics, in which, liberty and 
independence is first in the hearts of all. Again the poet pictures the dependence of 
the citizen and soldier of a nation excellently, when ne says: 

Melchthal: 



Rudenz: 
Melchthal: 



Why then, here's my hand! 

The peasant's handgrip, noble Sir, it is 

A man's word too. what is the Knight without us? 

And older our condition is than yours. 

I honor It, and with my sword will shield it. 



The selfsame arm. Sir Kane, that doth subdue the stubborn earth, and make her bosom fruitful, 
Can shield a man 'is breast too. 



Rudenz: 



Aye, ye shall shield my breast, 

And your breast I will shield. 

And so either through other will be strong. 



For America the years following the War of Independence until the sixties of the 
nineteenth centtiry peaceable occupation of the citizens were not interrupted to any 
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great d^ree. The peasants and toilers, the manufacturers and merchants could go 
after their trades and follow their walks in life. During the long period of peace, 
which the majority of the American people enjoyed , the soldier part of the citizen was 
neglected; the rifles and the swords which the forefathers were so handy with, now 
dusty and rusty, were han^ng untouched on the walls of their comfortable firesides. 
The isolation of the Unite3 States from the firebrand of the Europem powers could 
prevent any military action against the fast-growing Republic of the West, an I there- 
fore the absence of immediate danger of war made the people forget to be prepared. 

One was not aware of the danger of civil war until a short time before the conflagra- 
tion actually broke out. Had the United States Government at that time had a some- 
what adequate force of loyal, trained troops the Battle of Bull Run would have been 
the only battle of the Civil War. It would have resiiltetl in the quelling of the rebel- 
lion and the preventing of the terrible bloodshed for four years, and the ruinous 
draining of the Nation's finances. 

Switzerland also enjoyed a comparatively quiet period from 1813 up to 1914. with 
the exception of the Civil War, or the War of Secession in 1847, when, after 556 years 
of partnership in the old Republic of Helvetia, 10 of the Cantons (States) thought that 
religious and political differences would not allow them to live any longer unc^er the 
same governmental roof with the other 14 States secedei and forme I, under the pro- 
tection of the ancient common arch enemy, Austria, a separate Republic. But the 
strono: hand of the Government and the readiness of its loyal citizen soldiers put the 
rebellion down in.side of 20 days. (ien. Dufour, commissioned as the Federal general, 
had in a few days 100.000 soldiers mobilized. His brilliant strateir>' in moving with 
seven columns, excellently officered, toward the rebellious States succeeded in the 
capitulation of one State after another, and in the absolute rout of the confederate 
force which numbere I about 85.000 men. The losses on both sides were only a few 
hundred killed and S(^me thousand wounded. 

The sublime thought that forces itself upon the mind of the reader of history of 
the two TepuVdics is: 

The training of the men, the perfo -tion of the arms, numerical superiority, and the 
dire, tions of the I rightost military minds are not so rau( h rcspom^il le for success in 
war as is the spirit that li\ os in an army. 

But here is where a mistaken conviction Fcizes (mr minds. Bccau.'^e America 
triumj)hel in the . evolution, in the War of 1812. in the Mo-i'un War, and in the 
(rroat. - e^ellion a great many of our pof)})le think th.it patriot i.'-m and the traditional 
flighting s])irit of the American are the sole ciualiilcations for a dc^cMif'cr's calling, 
ami neglect in the long periods of peac e the training of the citizens or the estallith- 
ment of an adejuate stan Uiig army. 

Switzerland, cm the othc^r hand, hemme 1 in ]>y the four grc^at military ])owc^rs, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Austria', in corntjut dangc^r of ) cnng l»ronght in the 
fre luent war embroilment of the surroun iing nations and I eingnia :c^ the 1 attic? field 
of the Pairopean nations, was forced to put her whole ] eoj le in arms, ^ince 1848 
the Alpine . 'epublic prepare 1, not to si le with any of the ])owcrs in a war of aggres- 
sion or expansion, but to olfer a powerful rcsistunc e should any attc'irtj)t I o made to 
violate her neutrality in misusing her territory. Swit'/erland is neutral, not I y the 
orders of the i ig powers of Knrope, hut l>y her own voluntary < one hi>ions. To this 
policy of neutrality the .\ljdne ejm! lie is going to a'here, Imt we should not forget 
that in pla ing her powerful military fore (*s to guaixl the 1. orders the prote ti( n of 
her neutrality is not the ultimate duty, but the preservation of her lii erty and inde- 
pendenc e at all hazards and at any c ost. 

It is not generally known that the mo lern constitution of the Swiss ' O] ublic, 
adopted in 1K18. was ]rin( ii^ally niol !el alter the (Constitution of the I nited states. 

The old Swiss constitution before 1848 looked like a sample card of States with 
different constitutions. 

There we found "pure democracies" like llri, Schwyz, Untorwalden, Glarus, Zug, 
and Appenzell; ''aristocratic democracies" with constitutions like Zurich, Basel, 
SchaiThausen; and the ''pure aristocracies ' like Bern, Luzern, Fribourg, and Solo- 
thurn. 

The cause of the.se conditions we must seek in the foundation and development 
of the Republic. The federation was not the product of one casting or of one seces- 
sion, as for instance the formation of the Unitecl States: neither the product of a unit, 
well-thought-out plan, but the growth of the three first Cantons by gradual aclditicms 
through five centuries. Cantons, often single-handed, made treatic^s with other 
naticms. Bern and Zurich many times were states in the state, and often more pow- 
erful than Helvetia herself. 

23380— PT 21—16 2 
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To the Congress in Vienna 1814, when the borders of the States of Europe were 
reiihapedp the federation had three plenipotentiaries, but Cantons like Bern, Vand, 
Aargau, Graubunden, and Geneva sent their special delegates to work for their Can- 
ton's interests. 

The Federal spirit was lacking. But, when, in 1848, the new constitution was 
adopted, the Republic, then 557 years old, was reborn, and has since worked herself 
into the most free and progressive land on earth. 

The Republic of Switzenand consists of 22 states, called Cantons. Two of these, 
Basel and Appenzell, are each divided in two politically independent parts, namely, 
Basel city district and Basel county district, and Api)enzell in Inner and Outer 
AppenzoA or Inner and Outer Rhoden. 

The Swias form of government now is in one principal point even more representa- 
tive and democratic than ours, as it does not invest one man with the executive power 
in nation or states. 

The President of the Swiss Republic is only the chairman for one year of an execu- 
tive body of seven men called Bundesrat-Conseil Federal, which is intrusted with all 
the power which the United States places in the hands of one man, the President. 

Tne election of the members of the Bimd^rat as well as the chairman, called the 
president, takes place annually during the wintsr season by Congress, which consists 
of the House of Representatives, Natioualrat, Consell >tational, and the Senate, 
Stftnderat-Conseil d'Etat. 

The president can not succeed himself, in other words can not preside for two 
consecutive years. 

The annual election of the members of the Bundesrat is in fact a mere reelection, 
unless a member resigns or dies during the year of administration, which would neces- 
sitate the election of a new member. 

In the states, Cantons, the executive power is exercised by a body of five to seven 
men instead of a governor — called the Itantonsrat-Conseil Cantonal. 

The legislatiire of the Cantous is only a single chamber with no senate, and is called 
the Grosse Rat-grand conseil. 

Switzerland has three official languages, German, French, and Italian. 

German is spoken by 2,500,000 inhabitants of the Cantons: Bern, Luzem, Zurich, 
Basel, Solothurn, Zug.Aaiigau, Thiu^au, St. Gallen, Appenzell, Uri, Sehwyz, Unter- 
walden, Glanis, Schaffhausen, and the greater part of Graubflndcn. 

French by 800,000 inhabitants of the Cantons; Geneva, Vaud, Valais, Neuchatel, 
Pribourg. 

Italian by 300,000 inhabitants of the Canton Ticino and part of Graubund«n and 
Valais. 

The official language in the German speaking Cantons is Germafk, in the French 
speaking, French; and in the Canton Ticino, Italian. 

In debates of the national governmental bodies anyone of the three languages can 
be used as almost every representative masters them, and the minutes are tranfidated 
into the three. , 

The Fedeml' constitution adopted in 1848 by a popular vote of 170,000 against 
70,000 and with 15^ Cantons in the affirmative, proviaea that: "Every Swiss is bound 
to do military service, " making Switzerland the first nation to introduce compulsory 
ser\dce in modern times. 

The Federal Government took over the business of instructing the en^neer corps, 
the artillery and the cavalry and the training of the instructors for the infantry and 
the higher officers, while the instruction itself of the infantry was left to the various 
Cantons. 

By still another revision of the constitution in 1874, military administration was 
further centralized. By these last provisions, the army of the Republic was made to 
consist of the contincents from the Cantons. The enrollment of the contingents, 
their care, and the appointment and promotion of the officers remained with the 
Cantons, controllel by ireneral rules laid down by the Federal Government. 

The latter, ho'vever, took over all instruction, training, arming (free of charge), and 
right to enact militaiy lejnslalion. The Cantons may appoint and promote omcers 
up to the grade of major, but only when made permissible by a Federal certificate of 
aoility. 

Until 1895 other changes in military administration, took place, but there was still 
room for improveracTit. The officers* societies (membership is compulsory for every 
officer), especially the younger officers, worked hard to bring about another revision 
of the military clause of the constitution, having a complete centralization in view. 

But vast expenditure") for the creation of the Landsturm in 1886, the fortifications 
aroimd the St. Gotthard and around St. Maurice (these two fortifications alone costing 
over $7,000,000) and the rearming of the infantry (costing over $9,000,000) and demands 
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of some overzealous inBtnictors, had provoked a widespread dissatibfaction through 
«ber Switzerland. Theee days gave birth to ''antimilitarism/* Several influential 
newspapers nourished the discontent, and began to attack and seek to discredit the 
officera, chaiging them with the desire to "Prussianize" the army. 

A period of over 20 years of peace among the great European powers, the ever 
mwing propa^nda of the dreamers of "world peace," the successful agitation of 
foreign-bom citizens with socialistic tendencies, who pointed to the three years 
miUtary service of the neighborii g States as a menac^e surely to materialize in Switzer- 
land, as well as a tremendous national debt, should the Swiss people want to hold 
pace in military efficiency \yith other nations, were great obsta(*le8 to an effective 
preparednees of Switzerland in the nineties of the last century. 

** We do not need any additional preparation," the pacilists of Switzerland cried in 
thode days. "Think of the money, modern rifles, moacm guns, modem fortiflcationB, 
kmger courses of training would cost? Why should we go to all these expenses when 
there will never be another European war?" Such was the gospel preached and 
cried out from the Alps to the Rhine, from the Jura Hills to the Tyrolean Mountains. 
Small wonder that the Swiss peasanU^ lent a more attentive ear to such aiguments than 
to the men who could not yet see the millenium on the threshold of Europe and who 
uiged people to prepare. Everything connected with the military institutions was 
decidedly unpopular — even the soldiers uniform was scorned. 

The Federal legislature was in a quandry, as the referendum to any appropriation 
or military I^slation would surely be taken and the proposition brought to a popular 
vote, a negative result of which nobodv could doubt. Tnus an undermining of disci- 
pline was brought about that saddeneii every true Swiss soldier. 

Some able officers sought to stem the tide of public opinion that seemed mnning 
against them, but with little siicres**. The popular chord was tuned for the time 
b^ng to *'antimilitari^m." A captain of the general staff, a dashing and intelligent 
fellow and officer, Fritz Gertsch by name, undertook to enlii?hten the people on the 
necessity of good di-'cipline for tho efficiency of any army. He pubji*<hed a pamphlet 
entitled: "Arm or Di arm," which, in logical languas:e, said: 

"There is only one Swi^s ^oldi'iT, only one Svn-Iss Army possible, and that is a soldier 
whoso obedience is unconditional and an army with the strictest discipline always 
enforced." 

In pointed words he attacked the newspapers that had incited a disrej^rd of dis- 
cipline among the soldiers. 

**The first thing I would do in case of war between the Republic and another nation," 
he wrote, "would be to confiscate every newspippr and thereby prevent information 
of our condition or movements from reachini!: the enemy." 

Gertsch's pamphlet was a seiiSvition. Not only thos** newspapers which felt that 
"the shoe would fit them, " but nf^urly all newspapers took a flini? at the fearless cap- 
tain, and so to h *art did he tak'» this unju'^t criticism that he handed in his resignation. 

Col. Ulrich W'ille, then chief of cavalr}-, and a irn^at di.sciplinarian, had supported 
Gertach whole-heartedly, and h«» too was forced into seclusion. The people had to 
have their victims. 

On November 3, 1805, th(^ pr. p iscd revision of the military article was defeated 
by a vote of 270,000 to 2fK),0')'). 

But such a setback could not p'Tmancntly discourage the real leaders of "the 
people in arms." In a short time a '^WAt clmnire of sentiment took place, and Wille 
and Gertach "came back." Tli* ff>riii(T i-i at present, since the recent mobilization, 
the general of the Swi.ss Army and Gertach is the commander of a brigade. 

The highest rank in the Swi>s Army, wlien on a peace footing, is that of colonel. 
In time of mobilization a joint hi ---ion of the Senate and House of Repn^sentativcs 
electa a general as the chief oi flii* entire army. Hut only three Swiss have ever car- 
ried this honor. Thev were llenrv Dufour in 1857, when Switzerland mobilized 
against Prussia, Hans ller/oi^ in LS79, at the of the Franco-Pnissian War, and now 
Ulrich Wille. 

W'ithin 12 vears from tli" d'f'il (A the ])r()i)'»r>o(l revision of the military article a 
great chancre in s"ntinn'nt tno'. pi r ■. Th" rMrf.-iiity wius hrouixlit home to the Swiss 
people thatonly l»y a streri" .di'i . tlici-nt :'rniycnul<l the inrle]).'n(lence of the army be 
upheld. November •>, I'ln:. w.s - ;• ■( 1 (t.-r diiy fer the Alpine citizenry. By an 
immense majority the milit'TN ;-Mrl of \\o cunstitution w;us ;imen<l<'(l iis the otiicers 
of the army had desired. 11 cf .t • -nni" of the ■salient features of the oriranization as 
it stands to-day: 

It provides for three army eo^-p-. " >•-]] cn-p-^ eon^i.^stin*^ of two «livisiona. The orj^an- 
ization of divisions talj-s c<. "iiitio.i <•' t\'. 1 -n-qKi'^'c ri]>oken in tlie ('nitons. 

The first di visi<tn i-^ Vn nc'i -^p • T in". -jjA (oriv»'S its eontini:"ments from the Cantons 
of Geneve, Valais. and \'and: tlie .-ccond di\ ision i'^ French speiikin;T from Xeuehatel, 
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Fribourg, and Jura bemois. Divisions 3, 4, and 5 are recruiting their men from the 
German-speaking Cantons of B»m, Luzem, Solothum, Basel, Aargau, St. G alien, 
Zurich, and Schaffhausen. The sixth division, with the Italian language as the prin- 
cipal lanioiage of command, embraces the (3antons of Ticino, Graubunden, and parte 
of St. Gallen and Appenzell. As each division contains three brigades, the federation 
has 18 infantry brigades of the first line. In four of the divisions the third brigade is a 
mountain brigade of infantry. Each regiment of infantry has attached to it one 
company with 12 machine guns. 

The Swiss Army has 72 batteries of field artillery, assembled in 12 regiments, and 
also six batteries of howitzers for each of the six divisions; also 12 companies (4 guns 
each) of foot artillery and 24 batteries of mountain artillery. 

About 5,000 cavalry are in the first line, attached to the division and at the dis- 
position of the army commander. 

Every male Swiss at his nineteenth ^ear must undergo a mental and physical 
examination. If he pa^es the test and is recruited as an infantry soldier, he enters 
the service in his twentieth year. 

The first year he serves for 67 days in a recruiting school, and after that for 13 dajrs 
each year until he is 28. He belongs to the first line for four years longer, until he is 
32. but is not bound to do any yearly service during that period. 

From 32 to 42 he belongs tD the second line or Landwehr. In this capacity he serves 
for one week every second year. For six years, until he is 48, he serves in the 
Landsturm. and in called to the colors twice for a period of one week. In addition, 
every Landwehr and Landsturm soldier presents himself for annual inspection, when 
he must account for the care of his uniform and arms. A private of infantry, there- 
fore, serves from his twentieth year to his forty-second year, 67/7X13/5X7=193 days' 
service, which moans an average of 9 days of active service per year for 22 years. 

During the 67 days' course for infantry recruits especial care and time is devoted 
to making the recruit a good shot. 

In civU life every Swiss soldier is compelled to be a member of a rifle club, imder 
the supervLsion of which he must yearly undergo a rifle Khcoting test, consisting of 
6X6, or 36 shots, with a minimum of 75 per cent hits and 60 per cent points for each 
exercise. 

The last day of each year for the return of this annual te'it to be filed is July 15. 
To insiu^ a good return one can practice on the shooting range whenever he chooses, 
from early .spring until such time as he feels himself fit tc» take the compulsory test. 

The P'ederal Government refunds to all those who pass the cost of the ammunition 
used and pa}'s to each rifle club the sum of 2 francs (39 cents) for each man coming 
up to the required mark. 

Woe to the chap that fails in this rigid test. He is looked down upon by all of his 
compar.ions, and in November or December he is again compelled to don his uniform, 
shoulder his rifle, and ^o to the nearest recri.itii g place, where he practices shooting 
under the eyes of special instructors urtil he passes the mark required for 36 shots. 
We find in Switzerland at the present time 4,r>00 ride clubs with a membership of 
400,000 men. An expenditure of 2,000,000 francs is the cost to the Govemmeiit of 
the compulsory shootirg exercrises. One hundred shots is the approximate number 
a Swigs nres in target practice each year. 

This consistent and persisteLt system of rifie practice makes every Swiss soldier a 
crack shot and is primarily responsible for the high state of efficiency of the army. 
That the proficiency in shootii g grows immensely from year to year is visible from 
the followii g facts: 

Federal "Scheutzerfests" are held every three years, and the highest awards iL 
t^ose events is the title of ''Meisterschuetze," given to those who make 75 hits out of 
100 shots within an 8-inch circle, in kneelii g position, at a distance of 330 3rards. 

In 1900 at Luzerne 4 Meisterschuetzen were proclaimed. 

In 190i at St. Gall 13 Meisterschuetzen were proclaimed. 

In 1907 at Zurich 27 Meisterschuetzen were proclaimed. 

In 1910 at Berne 128 Meisterschuetzen were proclaimed. 

Undoubtedly there are hiindreds, if not thousands, of Swi^s who could make this 
mark, but every Swiss has not the money to spend to take part in a Federal scheutzen- 
fest. 

The extent of interest in these echeutzenfesti can be imagined from the fact that at 
Berne, in 1910, 300 gallery Btands were erected and in use. At every stand there 
were from 30 to 40 men waiting for their tuns, some of them waiting for 10 or 12 hours. 
The same year the Rhcinische scheutzenfest took place in Germany, at Karlsn^he, 
for a district five time^ the ^ize of Switzerland, and there onlv 50 gallery stands were 
in use, and rarely more than three men at a time waiting for their turns to shoot. 
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Duriiig the same year, 1910, there were a total of 44,000,000 shoto fired in rifle prac- 
tice in Switzerland, with its 4,000,000 population. 

In Germany (population 67,000,000) there were only 30,000,000 practice shots 
fired, and in France (population 40,000,000) 20,000,000. It is Rtill remembered that 
at the international shoot tn Camp Perry, Ohio, September, 1913, Switzerland came 
out ahead of all competing nations. The official returns were: 

Switzerland 4, 959 

France 4, 767 

United Stotea 4,578 

Sweden 4,577 

Peru 3, 892 

Canada 3,760 

Up to th^fl year Switzerland carried first honors in 17 out of 18 international Fhoots. 

So much for rifle practice; now turn to the training of the army officers. Any Swiss 
that has the ambition and the intelligence can become an officer in the army. After 
completing the course of 67 days in the recruiting school, if his conduct duriug that time 
warrants a recommendation from his superiors, he gets a call to attend a school for non- 
commissioned officers, lasting three weeks, after which he receives the rank of cor- 
poral. As such he attends another recruiting school a year later, and the corporal with 
a good record and the ambition to become an officer enters the school for officers for a 
period of 120 days. There he is taught all that a second lieutenant and first lieutenant 
need to fill their positions. For practical and training purposes a school for noncom- 
missioned ofl^cers i.s connected with the school for officers. 

After serving this 120 a ays' course the second lieutenant goes through a 13 days* 
regular first-line course, and the following year spends 67 days at the school for recruits 
as a second lieutenant. So that after sen-ing 67 plus 21 plus 67 plus 120 plus 13 plus 67 
equals 355 days, he is a full-fledged second lieutenant. 

For four years the second lieutenant must serve 13 days a year and then may become 
a first lieutenants To adx-ance to the rank of captain a first lieutenant must take a 45 
davs' course in Central School No. 1. 

Officers above the rank of captain have to devote a considerable part of their time to 
special courses of tactics, information, etc. The higher the rank, the greater the duty 
and preparation therefor. Commanders of division and army corps commanders are 
taken from the corps of professional ofhcers. 

% Switzerland spenos on her amiv 11 francs ($2.20) per head of the population, and 23 
francs on public education. 

Those Swiss who are i)hysically unfit to serve in the army must pay an annual tax of 
exemption. Every Swiss citizen living in other lands must pay tnis tax. 

It amounts to a ground tax of IJ per cent, and a personal property tax of IJ per 
thousand. 

The equipment, other than fire or side arms — with the exception of underwear 
shoes, and stockings — is furnished by the Cantons. The cost of this equipment is 
from 185 francs ($37) for the infantry to 225 francs ($45) for the cavalry. Half of this 
expense, however, is borne by the t'ederal Government, and is paid out of the mili- 
tarv taxes. 

the yearly Federal military budget in peace time is 45,000,000 francs ($9,000,000) 
out of which is paid: 

1. Half of the cost of equipment to the Cantons. 

2. The whole of the armament of all military branches. 

3. The maintenance of the army in in.struction and training courses. 

4. Fortification of strategically important points. 

5. The rent of the military barracks of whicli the Cantons are the owners. 
The cost of a soldier to federation and Canton is: 



Infantry 



Francs. 

Equipment ISo 

Arms 110 

Total 295 

Share of Cantons ' 95 

Share of federation 2<W 



Cavalry. 



Francs. 
225 
120 

345 
115 
230 
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In the event of an emei^ncy call, iQobilization takes place through official dtocIa* 
matlon transmitted by wire. The Landsturm (42-48 year men) near the border j»- 
pajur at once to their appointed stations, which are always nearest their homas, and 
augment the force of the customs guards. 

At 9 o'clock in the morning of the second day following the proclamation all tli0 
troops assemble, fully equipped, at their assigned military post«. Aa aja illustniioa, 
the call for mobilization last year was issued August 1. The Landsturm immedi- 
ately joined the customs guards on the border, and at 9 a. m. on August 3 the Swias 
Army of 425,000 was ready for action. 

There, then, you have the army of Switzerland — ''a citizenry trained and accua- 
tomed to arms" — such as President Wilson says this country must dep?nd upon for 
defense. 

How is it possible that the short time of his obligatory military service brings the 
Swiss soidier to the same or a higher efficiency than the three years of continuous 
training do the man of the surrpuiidiiiig great military powers? 

Ail who have sought to answer this queation have found that thiS traiidfig of tJbe 
Swiss boys in school, cadet corps, and preparatory counses ia responsible for it. 

At the age of 10 every Swiss schoolboy begins his program of {^ysical txvuiiaig. 
This course is a methodical system of exercises, beginning wiih ea^y periormaoces 
lor tl^e boy of 10 to the difficult problems fo^ the boy of 15 in setting-up exerciaea^ 
calisthenics, work on horizontal bars, pjurallel bars, rings and hone, jumping, vaults 
ing, climbing, and all other applied gymnaaitics. This work gradualLy takes up more 
and more of the boys' time. The bov of 10 bc-giais with two iiours a week, while the 
bov of 15 devotes one hour every day to such practice. Physical training ia the 
only subject in Swiss sdiools under suparvision of the Federal Government. The 
whole system is uniform, and there is only one primer for all the instraction. ,The 
mtQst important ^tor in every lesson of physical training is the ipilitary trainioff 
without arms in absolute accordance with the army regulations. About one-fourth 
of every period of instj^ction ia taken up by exerciaee like: Position of attention, 
the rests, facings, steps and marchings, school of squad, alignments, taking distaaoea 
and intervals, oblique march, turning on moving and fixed pivots, open and closed 
formation in squads, platoons, and companies. 

All this Federal nhysLcal instruction is given by male teachers of the Swiss public 
achool. The school-teacher is the primary military instructor of every Swiss boy, 
and to make him proficient to teach in this subject he takes, while at the teacher's 
college, a very rigid course of four years' study in the branch of physical tninisig 
along with his other lines of study. 

Tne examination as to his fitness to instruct after completing his course is held by 
Government inspectors. 

Every year a rigid inspection and examination of all boys' classes and grades ia 
undertaken by the Federal examiners. 

Hand in hand with the obligatory physical training of the Swiss boy at school ^oea 
the voluntary work in the cadet corps, where the Iskl undeigoes all of the exerciaea 
hx>in the ''school of the soldier" to those of the *' school of battalion," and here he 
iBCeivee hia first training in rifle and target practice. The rifle used in the cadet 
con>s is a miniature model of the army regulation rifle. The ])ractice time for the 
caoet corps amounts to about 120 hours per year. The instruction periods vary from 
two hours to half a day to several consecutive for maneuvers with other cadet corps of 
the whole Canton. 

For boys out of school from their 16th to the 20th year, military preparatory courses 
are held. 

The course consists of military exercises, light tactical problems, and extensive 
rifle shooting practice on summer week-day evenings and Sunday morning. 

So ^reat is the benefit of the physical training, inclusive military training without 
arms m schools, cadet corps and preparatory courses, that fullv 70 per cent of the young 
men entering recruiting schools are not only physically well drilled, but competent 
marksmen as well. 

It is a great fault that seizes the mind of a great many of our American people in 
thinking that the short obUgatory service the Swiss soldier goes through is responsible 
for the military strength of Switzerland, and it would therefore make our nation also 
secure if we would adopt the same system; but the making of the Swiss sol.iier and 
his spirit is in the training in school, cadet corps, and preparatory courses rather than 
the obligator>' service part. 

If we are convinced that a system similar to the Swiss system would be a sreat 
addition to our national defense,' then let us begin with the foundation of thc^ building, 
not the roof. 
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la there anything more logical, more vaJuable than a methodical system of physical 
training for our school boys? 

UBfartunateljr, aooat of our educational svatems do not appreciate the value of 
phyaical education in school as Switeerland does. We should not forget that a sound 
mind can only be developed to its maturity in a sound body, and that therefore the 
education of body and nund should be mutual and one not neglected at the cost oi 
the other. 

In makuig physical training and militaiy training without Mms an obligatory and 
very important subject of a boy*B school education, we would pursue three objects: 

First. The physical welfare of the boy. 

S'^^-ond. Implant obedience and discipline. 

Thnl. Prepare the boy to become an able defender of the Stars and Stripes. 

A gpreat mi^y of our citizens are of the opinion that athletic sports and games hav^ 
the sanae scope and accomplish it without bringing a militaristic spirit to the BrhoolS) 
as the proposed military training would. 

In advocating systematic physical training we do not underestimate the hi^h vi^ue 
of Gur athletic sporte, because they all tend to harden and develop the body, so as 
to make it a sound foundation on which a strong mind can be cultivated. liook s4 
base ball, for instance. There is not a better upbuilder of the body than baseball. 
It develops legs and arms, lungs and heart, and stimulates the mental faculties of 
self-control and quick thinking. But while in baseball every player had an indi* 
vidual position of which he tries tr> become a master, in miUtary drills all participants 
of a working section undergo the same movements the same way at the same time at 
the c(»inmand of a superior. This subordinating of the will of every soldier to a com- 
mand which must be obeyed at any time and under any circumstances and condi- 
tions is dicipline, and disripline is the fundamental quality in the makeup of a 
soldier. 

In a democracy, more so than in any other form of government, discipline is indis- 
pensable. Discipline economizes strength, lightens work, and makes it less frictional. 
Without discipline the lofty picture of simultaneous evolution and the clang of unison 
would be impossible. 

He who can obey himself will cheerfully obey someone else, because he knows 
that nothing can be accomplished without discipline 

That the athletic games do not and can not implant the necessary discipUne is 
shown to ns nearly every day. 

A sttiady pitcher, a good batter, an ever alert first ba.seman, a flei^l-footed base 
runner, i.s generally the most independent individual you want to find, and because 
he i.s the idol of fandom, pcttod ancT spoiled, ho disregards ordtra of captaiua or umpire, 
because he knows he only i^ right, and all others wrong. 

Rarely we see a team which adopts the military spirit of sinking individuality, 
playing what we term "teamwork," which in merely another name for discipline. 
if such a to&Tn, with every player subordinating his work to a competent manager, 
succeeds, as did the Hostou Nationals in 191 1, every fan agrees that only the teamwork, 
the discipline, brought the victory. 

War does not recognize s]K)rt superiority, but it surely adorns with victory men 
who have an efficient, thorough, and uniform training hvA obtiiined in youth. 

Military training with and without arm.s, in conjunction \\ilh physical trait. ing, 
gives the boy gait and po.^turt, straii^'htens his spine, throws hi-! shoulders back, and 
makes him walk erect. In other words, it f^ives him the manly apj)earance that we 
all admire. That the valu<' of niethodieul phy ical trjining i< not an imaginary or 
exaggerated one, but hcientireallv and praetieally proved, the followini? fact- show: 

Of the young Swi-^s who reach their twentieth year and have to pas< a physical and 
mental examination for acvplmwr. to the army. 73^ per cent are accept(»d and 4 per 
cent permanently rejected l\)r delects. The remaining: 1^'-^ per cent are rejected for 
reexamination a year lat^^r. for such n*a.s()ris ;us iiisufficioiit hciu^ht (^r insulfieient chest 
measurement (the n^criit must have half Ids hiiiiht for chest measiin^ment). 

WTiat do the military authorities do with thesc^ young men? They s^nd them 
through a special physical training course^ for the following year, and when the young- 
sters come for a physical teat the next year they are tall enough or their chests havs 
expanded. That is what 1 call exploitation of the prac^tical and scientific value of 
physical training, of which the much dread<^d military traiiung is the most important 
Dranch. 

Physical training is a great boon to all boys and should not be a privilege only of 
city boys who enjoy good physical training systems, or high school students in up-to- 
date gyms under direction of high-priced instructors. 

Physical training in as many cities and high schools is taught in as many different 
ways, but they lack thoroughness in methods, system in exercises, and uniformity in 
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command. Every instructor has hia own program, and is aboolutely at liberty to do 
as he pleases. 

The first aim of a svstem of military traiding without arms for schoolboys at the 
ages of 10 to 14 must be uniformity. We should pick out a system and maJce it the 
standard. Such a system (standard) we fmd in the Drill Regulations of the United 
States Army. 

If the American is ever called to the colors to protect his countzy, he invariably ia 
drilled by only one qrstem, which^ the sjrstem of the Reeular Army. Should it be 
necessary to call the whole male population of the Unitedf States to the colors, each 
and every man would have to undergo the exercises, which are the fundamentals of 
military oiffanization and mobility of groups or units of soldiers. 

Exercises like position of attention, the rests, facings, steps and marching, school 
of the squad, alignments, taking distances and intervsils, oblique march, turning, 
and on moving and fixed pivots, open and closed formation in squads, platoons, com- 
panies, etc., are described and executed by the instructors in an absolutely identical 
way, with the same words, the same movements, whether the young man enters the 
Army in the Philipi>ine Islands, New York, or San Francisco, and the command for 
such exercises is strictly the same in every comer of the country. So that a com- 
pany commander of a New York regiment can take command of a company mustered 
in Arizona and lead that company from the first minute he meets it as if the boys had 
never had another commander or the captain never any different soldiers. 

When he commands "Squad right, march,'' every man of the eight in every sauad 
knows what he should do and executes it accordingly, and to the satisfaction oi the 
commander, as "Squad right" is executed the same way all over the United States. 

All these exercises must become so instilled in the mind, body, and bones of our 
youngsters that they will x)erform them automatically, promptly, with snap and 
vigor and strictly simultaneously. 

vMiy do we send children to school for their mental education? Because they 
learn easiest then, and remember what they learn. Their minds are gradually 
trained from the simple to the difficult problems. They do not have to earn money 
for their support, nor is their time valuable in an economic sense. Now, why is the 
State so deeply interested in the intellectual education of its citizens, so much so as to 
compel every child to go to school for seven years, when such mental preparation ia 
almost exclusively a benefit only to the private interest of the individual ? Why doee 
the State not care for the physical education, the development and building up of a 
healthy body of the future defender, which would be of immeasurable value soould 
ever the honor, integrity and independence of the Nation be in danger? \\Tiy should 
the man give up his most valuable time for a training which the boy could acquire 
in the days when such a training would be a healthv sport and a pleasure? 

A system of physical training in our schools would not only be of great benefit to 
the health of the boy, but would form an honest and efficient factor of preparedness 
for the Stars and Stripes, for which he holds up his right hand every morning and 
swears "I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Republic for which it stands; ono 
nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.** 

Ask the "rookies" who go to the military camps to train themselves for officers in 
the Reserve Armv how they would have appreciated military training in their school 
days. How much time could they have saved for other military in.stniction neceevoay 
to make an officer if they were not forced to devote most of their time to the exercises 
which they should have learned in the schools? 

Why are we so timid about having our boys taught how to stand at attention, how 
to march, to run, to align, to form squads, to drill in closed and open formations? 
Why are we so laughingly, childishly afraid to teach our boys how to handle a rifie, 
if they volunteer to learn it? How many are there among us who, when a bo v, did 
not spend hours every week playing soldier? Then, why not utilize this spirit of 
our youngsters to the good of our country? Why not lead the enthusiasm for charge 
and self-defense, for shooting arrows, braindishing wooden swords, shooting off wooden 
rifies, into channels of systematic training under expert supervision and with real 
weapons? 

There was a time when the American boy learned how to handle a rifle; it came 
from father to son as an absolute nece.-sity. In those timei* war with another powerful 
nation was more remote than it will be in our future. 

The next step to the obligatory phvsical training and military training without 
arms for the schoolboys from their twelfth year on is the membership in cadet corps. 
For the cadet coryw of public schools, let lis say the boys of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, the training should not be obligatory. 

If the support by the National Government to such corps would be a generous one, 
so that the expenses for the boys would be nominal and the training at the same time 
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attractive, we would get a great percentage of the eligible boys to join the corps 
voluntarily. 

Figuring that one out of every four boys would join a cadet corps, we would add per 
year 300,000 lads, equipped witn the fundamentals of a soldier training for our national 
oefense. That thousands upon thousands of cadets, and especially students who are 
members of high school and collie corps would be fine material for officers of minor 
niilitary commands, should an emergency prompt the Firesident to call for volunteers, 
is evident. 

CADET CORPS ARE THE REAL THINGS FOR MANY REASONS. 

All the boys like a uniform because of its attractiveness and, to a certain extent, 
its democracy. The cadet, like the soldier, wants to be seen; therefore he does not 
confine his activity to gallerv ranges and gyms, but marches through the streets 
behind the martial drum. He wants his exercise in the field, he wants his target 
practice and to fight sham battles, and the cadet of the near future will want to dig 
trenches. The cadet will attract the boy standing on the curb, watching others like 
himself marching to the strains of patriotic music, garbed in natty uniforms and with 
shouldered guns, and will be straightway filled with the desire to join a cadet corps. 

The existing provisions of Congress as to the Government's help for uniformed 
cadet corps in schools, dated Apru 27, 1914, are in fact prohibitive to the establish- 
ment of such corps, as the following newspaper clipping shows: 

''miutary drills in high schools. 

*'A letter written by Secretary of War Garrison to a member of the school board of 
East Orange indicates that the plan for holding military training classes in the high 
schools of that town will have to be abandoned. It appears tnat only by turning 
the scho<^l into an out-and-out military school could any aid from the Government 
be received. 

"One of the demands is that every able-bodied lad in the school join the clai^aea; 
another that uniforms be worn. The course which the Government ropilations 
prescribe covers two years' training. The instructor sent by the Government must 
fee placed on the same ratinp as other members of the faculty and his commutation 
must be psdd. Aside frcm this a patipfaotcry stcrehouse for the equipment nuist be 
guaranteed. In return, the G(>veriiment is willing,' to send a rolircd Army oflicor 
to conduct the classes and to send equipment, 

**As various cities throughout the country- have br:en planning to embark upon a 
program of preparedness by introducinj; military drills in high schools, ex])ocnnR to 
receive governmental aid in meeting the cost of the enterprise, this comnuini<'ation 
from Secretar>' Garrison '.s of general interest." 

Out national defense is primarily an educational problem. If ( ur pacifists iiro right 
and a large portion of our citizens make their slogan **\Ve not only ao not uochI addi- 
tional preparation, but we arc fortunate in not having it," the first thing for us to do 
would be to abolish the teaching of United States history in our schools. 

By no means let any boy read the Declaration of Independence, in which the 
great signers pledged to each other life, fortune, and honor m guarding and i)rotect- 
ing the inalienable rights of the United States citizens against all enemies. Pledg- 
ing life means the risk of war. and as long as there arc citizens on this continent who 
believe in the Declaration of Independence just so long is there a possibility for the 
Government to call on its citizens to redeem its ])ledges. 

What made our independence possible? All the uien that historj*^ links vrith the 
liberation of the United States were strong in mind and body. Their youth as well 
as mature life ha<l been a constant struggle, not only in an economic sense but also 
a chain of ups and downs in their strife to attain their ideals of liberty and independ- 
ence. The whole Nation deriverl its health, its vigor, its tenacity through the rugged 
life of its citizens. Danger lurked from every side, and danger was met every time 
by a courageous mind and a hardene<l, trained body. 

History instills the root of ]>atriotism. The description of the deeds of our fore- 
fathers, their struggles in the m(»Ulin<: of the Union, their sense of righteousness, 
their spirit of independence and liberty, their detennination t'» protect with the 
sword, if necessary, the int(*grity and progrcsj^ of the Nation, their zeal to build uj) 
legislation, agriculture, industrv, and commerce j)roduces an inspiring effect in the 
heart of the boy. The conviction that by the deeds of the great men prominent in 
the life of the Union and by the ch(H^rful support given them, whereby we are enabled 
to enjoy to-day the citizenship of the greatest nation on earth, awakes admiration, 
thankfulness, and love for the land and its people -in other words, creates patriotism. 
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ifnmedistely the boy deBis?eB to iollow the example, form hie walk in life a c cuaM u g 
to one of the Nation's great men or the maaoee of men, who by their deeds oonCributea 
tanely to the honor and miocesB of the State. 
^ An able-bodied, phyacally etioiig man with Bound and open nnnd is the idaal 
eitizen of our race. The man who is a useful servant to Uncle Sam in time of poacs 
and an efifective defender in time of war, is a real American. 

Bverything possibie ia done by our educational system to prepare and he^ thm 
boys to become prospering members of the community, but the school does nothii^ 
to prepare the prospective citizen to protect the State, the grantor of life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happanesB, iAiould ever the necessity arise. 

To the schoolboy who receives military training, United States history has a much 
greater interest and stirs his patriotic impulses much more, than to the one without 
a cadet's traininj^ for whom history is generally a mass of dates and a deseiiption ef 
military happenings which he does not undmstend. 

The whole War of Independence from the Battle of Bunker Hill to the tnmphig 
victory of Yorktown is one lesson after anol^r for our boys as to the Tahie of militKry 
tnimne. The initial contest between the British and out minutemen and millitia 
•A Bunker Hill in itself beurs the foundation for a manual on tactics. 

The historian tells us that at the council of war whidi decided upon the occupa- 
tion of Bunker Hill, Putnam said: ''The Americans are never afraia of their heads, 
they only think of their legs; dielter them and t^ey will fight forever.'' 

rutnam expressed theiSoy a militarv principle, the truthfulness of which every 
one of our wars emphasized and which holds good to our present days. 

When th^ schoolboy reads what a msgnificent spectacle it was for the Americans 
to see the 3,000 picked British veterans marching up hill In solid coliunns, their 
ba>ronets gleaming, ana of Presrott's order: *' Don't fire until you see the whites of 
their eyes." as a cadet he assimilates and applies simple tactical problems and drttwa 
the concliisions: 

1. It was wrong for the En^ish troops to march In closed fonnation when exposed 
to the fire of an enemy. 

2. The Americans, seeing the mistake of the enemy, kept cool and did not bang 
away at the onmarchinf Britishers, but waited for the command to fire, which proves 
that they learned di^ ipline. . 

3. Prescott showed an ofiicer's good judgment and tactical knowledge by giving 
the famous order, manifesting thereby that the fire is to be used whenever it is most 
effective and a 8U4>ri8e. 

4. Pre8?ott'8 order was short, clear, and to the point, as military orders have to be. 
He did not confuse his men with figures as to the distance they should fire at the enemy, 
neither did he distract the concentration of the mind of his men to that si^liiat 
moment of firing and surprise, by giving long-winded advice. 

When Stark was tu^ed to quicken the step of his men, when they came under 
artillery fire on the way to the breastworks, he replied: ^^One fresh man in action is 
worth ten fatigued ones," teaching his fdlow oflScers that preventing a probable loss 
ol his own troops was not as important as to do the greatest possible damage to tbe 
enemy. 

Furthennore we are told that when the English with fine pluck inade a third attack, 
the Americans foimd their ammunition gone and were compelled to use their guns as 
clubs, for they had no bayonets. What was the cause of their shortage in ammunir 
tm? More than probably because the Americans thought that they had enough for 
the emeigencv. They were not prepared. And the lack of bayonets was also a sign 
of uupreparedDesB. 

Whether it was ignorance as to the necessity for more powder and of having bayonets 
Or whether the lack of material caused the unfortunate condition is now immaterial, 
but it bears the lesson that: The state of unpreparedness caused a battle conducted 
by excellent officers and brave men to be a defeat for the Americans in so far as tlie 
British succeeded in taking Breed's Hill, and thereby made possible their remaining 
in Boston. 

The 1ei«son of the Battle of Bunker Hill is only one example of the manifold benefits 
the students of history and the schoolboy ran derive if he is, by the medium of military 
training, able to draw conclusions so valuable to him personally and to his beloved 
country in general. 

The first obiectioh usually advanced to military training of boys is that it fosters an 
aggressive and militaristic spirit. Some people think that the rudiments of nulitary 
training would make our boys, when grown up, anxious for war on the slightest 
provocation. 

Does not the Alpine Republic furnish the whole world with the most convincing 
proof that her very extensive military educational system does not foster militarism 
nor martial spirit, but inculcates the nation with the moral self-will to withstand all 
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the tempt 1C& <v:r« :: -JxrarL^n vr ->ft«5. or evvcxiiK* Nsjenu^'ni hv *:xl;:^c wi;h 
one Of tr<* «>ij.«- :: ir^ '•^•^'.l^f^vr.is jin^. ?*' txvr'i.i-xti^? io i'^«» w^;<^»i»i *>r* i* ;"\»t>^ 
any doubt mat s S'^^riertini >>wo?*^i -h r^e tw^w <>>c*»r,i.^n "'wrA" smrit ' h,^»i c*»^^ 
retmryam to enter tre-^ar 3!i i :r.j.T '^> i rjt ^* ?r^ coiii i »in immt i»^*»> ? H,^\l Si^ n.•xN^ 
land at *c> sCA^evi \\ e -jj*.\e rer^ L^r nv-litj^jr^ rvtj^ r.-v t*? v iV.o alti-.^\>r u o r^^uuuwk 
would iK<i :iiai i-viTt'. '^vt» tr^^cfcec-vio -s it ikh Ar>5^uu^e>. *uvi>ive ;*\i\^r.\'o:\\<* Auvl 
are the i«*«j«wirs rea^-n? r.ot ^er>- '\-i:.«i * ont*? to iirsrv* rbe Swi^^ Koi^i'^ho to brmk 
the ti^^teiujis ruaj wrj»-h a I! ;re netcr"?Hrinff iLiCi«MV!i ^;*\e p*u artHind her by un« 
sheatLinsT tier sw.*«i m tA\«.\r v-t" li.e i^^rty :lidi vvuid ^i>v "»\<Mr ;i;e uu«t ;&\i\^u;,ip» 
%ith ti.e leiA risks* 

1- Ti-e tremeci* >«'i5 «x\*r -ji ieej :ikf ier aruiy mohiU'tsi for thi* pn ie*Nii>ti *xf her 
neutratiry . 

'2. The dailv envwiii' di't^ouirv v tV^Ni b»*r j^ein^le 

3- Tlie 8t€^adiiy iCor«i»iUi: en.'.,knic$3u«Ln: irx«ii ^ui i>men? as* lo her tWHu^uic aiul 
coinmen.ial oo-jrse. 

The Swia* b no* •»iily "tie* ;>r -v» :.^ r.;Lt/* hxir it is the .'H>*H*r. manly iVvHuv.! ^>t tbe 
consrientioMsne^ Helv^rijin w'-i.-'^ w:\\ not K*T bini t' n^w to t'\e wiivil'* his hai^^nm^?**, 
his aacrrd liresitie. ami his love '^t wife :*nd ohiUiren 

No; not for all ihe i^r^ld And land in the world WiHiKi he want to ihaiiix? il^* Uvt'?« of 
dbouaanda ot his bn>cher». and the destitution oi milLions ot Wivinen aiui children. 
The SwiflB, as a rule, i? not sensi'iAe. a* the rouch ixxiniry mak«>:« him tou^ch. and lh<^ 
fine ends of his nervw! aA? ^mrally o»vere«l by a thirk skin. Tho thi«'km\%« is im\itt*st 
with the Cternian-^t»isF, and gradually thins out in thi» French, while the Italian- 
speaking brofher>> are res^in^- >i\e to the sliirhiest louch- hm they are all t*;rst» lai^t, 
and ail the time citizens \yi the old aud iree Republic. Heh-\^iia. 

Switzeriand d«">es not want ^rar. To the Swi:jp, wur is a terrible luvn\r. And who 
are better aware of it. who are the better judges next to the sntforers themselvee, of the 
monfltrous destrunion oi life and i>n>(>erty troing on under their very eyee? To plutx^ 
into thifl hell, into »his i:\iVr.aii turmoil, he wants to have bettor rt>as^u\s than th« 
arguments of ho!head»Hi. irr*':?pi)n>ible asri tutors, or the clamor of a slii^rtsichunl irrt*- 
sponsible mob. i" Tfainly ther»:» i*?. s*:^rainirly, unneutnil 8vn\pathy of the lit'rman- 
speaking Swisp wirh the T»»'itMn r-ause. and the French and Italian sjH^akirc with the 
Allies, but the bii^^-st and se»? mindly irreparable breaks iH>m.» out ;is harmloc** tiuuily 
affairs, whi'h vai.i--h as s»n as the rt^pei'tive n^n\-:spap.'rs are liuislK'd with their 
unneutral abuse, cailiiii^ one anoth.T names of the harmless >-:iriety to ihe oursiiii: of a 
stableman. 

To veil their participation in this wnrKl's war. some nations say thin* must liberate 
their brethren of the same race and lantrua^. How fo«>lish to liberate ptvple from 
the yoke of a monarchy just to put a-ioiher ham^^sj^ on them. And then.* is Switzerlai\d, 
embracing the Ttniton, CJallic. and Ron\an races under her c:\rt* fi^r cxvuuries. 

If the S i'«s T ere to folio v the example of others thev \ ould have to annex tier- 
many. Austria, France, and Italy because they are all of the siime ra<"e and language 
aa the people comprising S itzerlaud. 

And such a proccxlun* v e «« ould call a liberation, because thev v ould be gi\ en tJie 
greatest gift on earth — the government of the people, by the pet^ple, ai\d for tlu» ptN>ple. 

There is above all three shining truths or reminders that S^ itzerland t^^uclu^ u« 

to-day: 

1. S itzerland's policy of preparedness has? al. ays bet*n to keep peace and prevent 
war. 

2. S itzerland. by keeping ready her pov. erful military resources, prt*vents any 
ambition of neighboring jx) ers to attack her. 

3. Freparedness by training the youth does not foster niilitarli'm or militarN aj^rrw- 
sion, but is a ondorfiil contrihutinn to the viijor and vitality of a nation. 

The best criteriim by v hich to judge the policy of a nation is to see ho v hIic fareil 
when that policy caine to a trial. Nobody ill deny that the • orld's struggle, ht'^ting 
no - 17 months, is the most severe trial that \ ill ever come to S itzerland. Did 
S itzerland s policy of prepan^dness succeed? 

As to policy 1: S itzerland is at peace and \ ill stay so. 

As to policy 2: Why did Gcrniany not strike at France throui^li S itzerland? 

What are the reasons that prevented France and Italy to strike by \ ay of S., itzer- 
land at the most vital and unprotected parts of Germany? 

Why is no • the ay of Saloniki taken instead of Geneva, Bern, Basel, or Zurich 
to invade (termanv? 

Because all tlie biir powers are afraid of the well-traiiunl and patriotically inspired 
army and tlie well-laia fortiiicaticms of Helvetia. 

Is it not lo'rTical that the Swiss system of ])reparedness sliould appesd to ua, especially 
as Switzerland has remainc<l a Republic for (521 yeare and tlie Swiss people havo 
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cherished and maintained the highest ideals of liberty^ justice, and orderly govern- 
ment for more than six centuries? 

Is not the Swiss policy a ^ood policy for the United States? No dynastical, des- 
potical, or aristocratic interests can become a power in the United States, and there- 
fore the greatest factor for militaiism is eliminated beforehand. Our only aim, our 
•only cause, our only reason to fight would be to protect the honor and the institutions 
of the United States. 

By whatever road or from whatever viewpoint you search into the causes that lead 
to the present devastatinir conflict the opinion can not escape you that war was the last 
and only way out for the European rulers to divert their people's attention from inner 
affairs of their territorial possessions. The fear of the tulinc^ houses of the fast s]>read- 
ing republican ideas throughout their monarchies, the inability of some dynasties to 
maintain their thrones against imminent internal troubles, the daily grooving indig- 
nation of the people against the tremendous military burden mainly Incurred to 
sustain the tottering tlm^nes, were the intrinsic causes of the world's war. 

Why are the green fields, the snowy mountains of Helvetia imtouched by the 
bloody fingers of Mars? 

Why is Switzerland not only symbolically the white cross in the red field, but to-day 
in reality the only pure spot in blood-reddened Europe? 

Why are Columbia's beautiful shores and fertile cornfields spared the devastation 
of this hellish war? Why are our harbors busy and the hundreds of thousands of our 
mills humming? Because the two nations enjoy God's greatest gift to mankind, the 
imperishable government which derives its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

Of coiirse, all this reasoning of keeping peace and preventing war should not e£Fdmi' 
nate us and mislead our steps of preparation. Should our country become involved 
in war we have to meet war witn war, and there the soldier comes before the Red 
'Cross nurse, and the man to handle the rifle counts before the rifie. • If we go to war 
we are going to battles. Our Army Regulations say: 

*' Success in battle is the ultimate obje t of all military training; success may be 
looked for only when the training is intelligent and thorough. 

''Thoroughness and unibrmity in the training of the units of an oiganizatlon are 
indispensable to the eflicienry of the whole; it is by such means alone that requisite 
teamwork may be developed. 

"Simple movements and elastic formations are essential to correct training for 
battle.'^ 

It is incomprehensible that so many of our men are of the opinion that to train our 
youn-^sters for their future usefulness as defenders of their great country it would be 
necessary to bring over instructors and their systems from England (Boy Scouts), 
Germany, or Switzerland. That is all wrong. We have the best of systems, the best 
of books, the best of officers for our Regular Army and National Guard. 

All we have to do is to make use of our facilities in a methodical way. Our regula- 
tions and manuals, compared with the Swiss and the German ones, are in many re- 
spects simpler and clearer, absolutely to the point, and inculcated with an excellent 
soldier spirit. The patriotic military spirit of officers of our Army that are observed 
instructing parts of the Regular Army, National Guard, and rookies, is of the h^est 
order, and If not superior certainly not secondary to that of the European officers. 

Now, if we possess such first-class material to train our grown-up soldiers, should 
not the very same men be able to bring the institutions of Federal corps and Federal 
preparatory courses to an efficient asset of our defense? 

Of course, the introduction of "Obligatory physical training, including military 
training without arms," in all our schools would seemingly be a very difficult job, 
but a solution could be found in the following way: 

Until such time that Federal physical training is made a part of the curriculum of 
overy teacher's seminary and a part of the examination the male teacher would have 
to pass, it could be arranged that during school vacation there would be established 
a "teacher's training camp" of about five weeks duration. Here male teachers who 
Are specially fit to specialize in that kind of teaching would get the instruction at 
first hhand of expert physical training teachers, to provide which we would have no 
trouble, and officers of the Regular Army. A half a dozen such camps distributed 
over the country with 1,000 school teachers each, would give a fine start to Federal 
physical training education. 

The benefit our nation would reap in adopting the policy of obligatory physical 
training for bo3rs, including military training without arms, voluntary fining in 
-cadet corps and preparatory courses, would be immense. 

If we look into the Ustory of the military strength of modem Switzerland, we find 
that since 1848 the endeavor of her statesmen was to reach the greatest possible cen^ 
tralization. 
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Napoleon found the old Swiss Republic a loose structure of Cantons, a chain of 
whicn the different links varied in strength. Political, religious, and economical 
differences tore the States apart, and it was, therefore, little wonder that an utter lack 
of national spirit made Switzerland, at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the prey and battlefield of all Kuropean nations. 

After the Congre:« of Vienna, 1815, patriotic men all through Helvetia worked for the 
restoration of a united nation and the creation of a nadoual spirit. The one great 
lesson the events of the Napoleonic era taught the S'A'isa. was that only a strong and 
efficient defense backed by a united people would prevent the repetition of ^e 
Bhanaeful misuse of Swiss territory and the tremeiidous suffering of their people. A 
patriotic upheaval of the spirit of the forefathers overtook old Helvetia. V\"hile cen- 
tralization was the ke>Tiote of the coi'stitution, the tendency of the careful statesmen 
was not to obliterate at once the old rights of the 22 States, but to keep the spirit of 
unity as the goal in all future legislation. 

What makes the national defense of Switzerland bo efficient, and at the same time 
popular, ia that all the legislation pertaining to the army and the defense has been 
Drought to popular vote by referenduna. Time and a^n sin?e 1848 the Swiss 
sovereign votea for measures strengthening the means of protection of the Alpine 
Republic. 

There were dark days too for the Swiss patriots who made their slogan "One army, 
one law." As a rule the people do not see the necessity of stringent measures of the 
country's military policy as quickly as the men with a military education and they 
will prefer to listen to the oppJonents of preparedness, to the pacifists and their visions. 
The mood of the sovereign nas a w^hole lot to do with the acceptance of a program for 
increasing the efficiency of a nation's militar>' strength, and the history of Helvetia 
since 1848 gives us many examples. We need cite only the one when a revision of the 
military articles in 1896 was submitted to a popular, vote. The antimilitarii^ts and 
pacifists had so strongly succeeded in pwisoning the minds of the people against every- 
thing relating to the army that, with an avalanche of votes, the proposed legislation 
for future centralization and efficiency of the military system was buried, and termi- 
nated with it, fortunately for the time being only, the military careers of Col. Wille, 
Gert^ch and others. 

But the common sense and patriotism of the Swiss finally prevailed, and then it 
awakened with greater strength anui nia-le more than good by adopting in lfK)7 the 
present system of military policy whii h fills with admiration and fear the f^reat military 
powers surrounding the Alpine Republic. With the realization of Willc's dream, 
back came the soldier Wille and his popularity grew with leaps and bounds, and small 
wonder he was elected general or commander in chief of all the Swiss uulitary forces, 
and is to-day the most popular man in Switzerland. 

The secret of the popularity of the Swiss system is the fact that it is not the work 
of one class or one polilical p.irty Inil the product of assimilation and consent of ihe 
whole people durin^c 67 years of experiinent. It is self-evident that a systcii, the 
development of whii h is al)soliitely controlled by the people, must be free from ex- 
travagance, in coni])lete arconl wiili the i ivil life, and will never supersede as a mil- 
itary power the ( ivil ,«^overniiient of the RppubUc. 

Now, if the United States as the country whi< h has, according to our President's 
''Common principles of lite. < omnion idea's, and (on.nion asnirations with .Switzer- 
land'' is consirlerin*? the adoption of the feasible j>oints of tiie Swiss system of pe- 
paredness. let us s(.)berly dis. iiss some Siili(Mit features that stand before our minds. 

National defense as to the })art of tniininu' miui must be built up systemati" ally 
and logically. A great majority of our citizens, especially in the States on both 
coasts, are wroufrht into ^reat exciteuient by the events of the world's war. Seeing 
whole nations goinir under, others siilferinLC terribly throuLfh the tremendous sacri- 
fices of life and property, fertile and industrious provinces overrun by the enemy, 
makes one shudder and think oi the prospects of our country an<l our firesides should 
we be embroiled in war. 

Men of opposite tendencies tuke advantage of our j)eopIe\s state of mind. Some 
seek to discredit everything: that makes uj) our presiMii military strength: others tell 
us the lesson of this war is (hat every nuile iuhahiiant of the United States shoidd be 
stuck into a unil'onu and do ndlil«iry duty as being the only way of repelling an inva- 
sion of our couniry. It is the scarecrow of th'Moilitarist a^^'ainst theboixyuian of ths 
picitist. who tells'us thit we shotjld think (iod for not havini^ any better deienses, 
because if we had our li;<lnini: spirit would have us in constant trouble with other 
nations. 

It is extremely didicnU for the citizens to determine which road he can travel with 
safety, as the si'2:n posts as the roa<ls to prepare<lness and di.sarmament both point, 
seemingly, to his hap])ine8vS and security. 
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The extent and the system of our preparednefls depends on the needs of our country, 
the reasons and causes that eventuuly should move us to provide adequate protec- 
tion. It is self-evident that up to now our condition did not necessitate a system 
as far-reaching as the Swiss for the simple reason that north and south of us the neigh- 
boring nations will not be of any danger to us, while east and west a strip of wafter 
Over 3,000 miles wide splendidly isolates our continent — even considering the enormouf 
progress of aerial and naval warfare the present war disclosed — ^from the military 
powers of Europe. It is not necessary yet that each of us throw himself in an armor 
and thereby make the whole nation "the people in arms." At the present time it 
looks as if for 10 years to come, it would be hardly nossible that one of the EuropesBOi 
nations will recuperate sufficiently to risk an attack on our shores. Therefore, Our 
preparation for such a case can be made calmly and thoroughly in such a way as not 
to interiere with or revolutionize our present social and political lives. 

Outside of a strong, mobile, Regular Army, our land forces should be of a voluntary 
nature, but in establishing a volunteer system let us build along such lines that if 
the necessity of compulsion arises, we need only put one big girder to our military 
structure to comply with the Nation's need. 

We should not build something in haste and excitement that would very probably 
result in an extravagant misfiting suit for Uncle Sam. Let us work according to the 
old Roman saying, Festina lentel By all means let us adopt that part of the Swiss 
system that nts our condition as well as Switzerland's, ana which will never be out 
of date or a hardship to the citizens: The obli^tory physical training with militaary 
training without arms for school boys from their tenth year, cadet corps training pro- 
vided tree of charge by the Federal Government for boys who want to volunteer from 
their thirteenth year on, and preparatory courses free of charge for boys volunteering 
from their sixteetath to twentieth year. Such training will be of immense benefit to 
the health of the body and mind of the future citizen even if he never ^ould be 
called on to give an account of the soldier's part of his trainine. 

We are not going to dwell on the question of officering the forces that an obligatory 
system would bring us. Every man familiar with military affairs knows tlmt an 
absolute insufficient number of officers and noncommissioned officers is the one unsur- 
mountable obstacle in the immediate establishment of compulsory service for a nation 
of 100,000,000 inhabitants. 

But obligatory service, besides burdening the Union with tremendous financial 
sacrifices and infiicting hardships on the time and economical conditions of the individ- 
ual citizen, would bring in its wake a near revolution of the so celebrated independence 
of our social relations. It is very problematical whether the American can ever be 
educated to a subjection of ''keeping tab" on him all his life, and to have his civil 
life interfered with by complicated military rules such as even the Swiss system 
necessitates. The people of Switzerland are groundstanding, while the United otates 
has more of a migrating population. 

In other words, a big majority of the Swiss live all their lives in a comparativ^y 
small district wherein they are bom, and are easily reached by the militaiy authon- 
ties in any emergency. Not so in America. Outside of the farmin)^ population, the 
average young American is a migrating bird. The ties that bind him to the place^ of 
his rearing are becoming either very brittle or very elastic, and the first opportunity 
takes him away to somewhere else in our big and beautiful country to follow his trade 
or take up his business. 

Now, let us see how our sons would be ''booked " under an obligatory service system. 
When the boy at 19 passes the mental and physical examination for adoption into the 
United States service, he is given a page in the "service ledger" of his recruiting dis- 
trict. Each district has a Federal military bureau, managed by Federal employees. 
The service ledger contains a very correct and exact pedigree of the man, his rating 
obtained in the physical and menUil test, the branch of arms he is selected for, and the 
unit he is a member of. All promotions, as well as his behavior, every time he is 
doing service, is entered therein. If he leaves his recruiting district to make his home 
in another one, he would be compelled to inform, within three days, the district chief 
of the old and the one of the new district and give his exact new address. A duplicate 
of all this data in the form of a "service book '"is given to each man. 

This book would be the "civil bible " or the "report card " for every American. It 
would be kept strictly up to date, and is a passport not only for his military but also 
his civil life, without which he would not dare to walk the street. 

Another reason for postponement of obligatory service is the necessity of constructing 
a ^eat apparatus of 1 ederal employees, which would be necessary to keep the military 
mill of 10,000,000 soldiers going. Such competent Federal employees we could edu- 
cate by voluntary training as to their task and duties. There are other reasons that 
speak for the advisability of a volunteer rather than the obligatory system. 
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We would get: 

1. A laiger, yet not dominating, sprinkling of uniforms among the civilians. 

2. A democratizing and respecting influence of the national spirit toward the garb 
of a United States soldier. 

3. A prospective instructors corps for the volunteers of succeeding years. 

4. A greater number of people who are interested and become familiar with tha 
nations defensive needs. 

I am afraid the tremendous army obligator}' 8er\'ice would bring for our rich Nation 
of 100.000.000 inhabitants, paired with our fighting spirit, would grow that apgrensive 
spirit which we now denounce rightly as an undemocratic, militaristic spirit. Th6 
hundreds of thousands of ofRcers necessary to form the skeleton for the armies of 
millions would become a new factor in our civil life. The boys of the rich would like 
the life of soldier}' and would, be<ause economically independent. choose the officer's 
career. Now it is only natural and especially American nature if officers, backed by 
miUioDs of soldiers, one time or another would like to show to the other citizens that 
the time they spent and the instruction they received in the interes^t of the Stars and 
Stripes, was well made use of. The smallest differences \\'ith other nations would fur- 
nish a welcome pretext to let the mighty eagle scream, and hasten the dawn of "the 
day" which anxious officers always look for. 

A system that considers our present conditions and builds upon and assimilated 
existing military bodies, would be a promising program for our national defense^. 
Why do away with the National Guard, the only permanent military organization 
besides the Regular Army? 

Whv establish Hew Armv organizations if a strong Regular Army and a real National 
Guara would answer for all purposes? 

The main reasons for an intended obliteration of the National Guard as a prime factor 
for defense is its almost exclusive State relation and its unmilitary appendages. To 
make the National Guard first-line troops, her history and complete organization, her 
popularity and democratizing influence would be gr^t assets, while her ^'side shows" 
would have to be extinguished of her program. 

STATEMENT OF GUT MASOV, ESQ., OF THE IVTERVATIOVAL 

HEWS SERVICE. 

The Chairman. Please state your name and addrcvss. 

Mr. Mason. Guy Mason, 34 rost Buildiqg. 

The Chairman. In the discussion of this Array reorganization you 
have some views in reference to the subject from the point of view of 
the enlisted man? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you ever had any service as an enlisted man ? 

Mr. Mason. I served three years in the First United States Regu- 
lar Cavalry, hi the States and in the Philippine Islands: one year in 
the mihtia in New Jersey, and with the New Jersey Volunteers during 
the Spanish American War. I served in the District of Columbia 
National Guard since the war. I am not now a member of any 
organization. 

The (^airman. You never served as a commissioned oflicer? 

Mr. Mason. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then the committee would be ^hid to hoar from 
you on this subject from the point of view of an enlisted mnn. 

Mr. Mason. Die question thut struck me more forcibly th;ni any 
other — and I spoke to you about it some time back at the White 
House one dny — Wiis the tliree distinct and differeiit ntin()s])licres 
that seem to ])revail and that do prevail among the commissioned 
personnel in the Army, and which, from the enhsted man's ])oint of 
view as I have observed, is due to the source of appointment and the 
environment in the beginning. I mean by that the yoinig officer, 
the second lieutenant, coming into the orgaiiizatioii from West Poiiit 
carries in the mind of the enlisted man some military traditions with 
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him and it has a psychological effect, at least, on the organization. 
A man receiving his commission from the ranks, from the enlisted 
men, has always to combat the fact that he has been an enlisted man 
and he generally leans backward in his treatment of the men who in 
the future might serve under him. 

The civilian officers who receive appointment from civilian life — I 
am speaking now of the officers of the rank of first and second lieutenant 
and mcluding that of captain, men who have to do with the units of the 
organization, companies, troops, batteries, or detachments, or things 
of that character — the officer coming in from civilian life has no mifi- 
tary training behind him, and he is regarded by the enlisted man as 
not knowing quite as much as the enlisted men do about things, and 
they have not the same confidence, in other words. It struck me 
that in the efforts of the War Department in connection with the 
big universities or colleges, they should have the West Point curric- 
ulum adopted, at least in part, and imder some supervision of the 
War Department, in order to get the same standard of training as 
to subjects, including the traditions, etc., of those schools, ancf let 
them be a source of supply for Army schools as well as West Point, 
and eliminate as much as possible the apoointments from civil life 
and reduce the appointments from the ranks or make it possible for 
the enlisted man — I would really prefer the latter — ^who expresses 
a desire to become a commissioned officer and is found to be fit 
physically and mentally otherwise, to send him to West Point or 
some school of like standing under the supervision of the War De- 

Eartment. There you produce one atmosphere. The handicap has 
een that the officer from West Point is regarded by the man ap- 
pointed from the ranks and the man appomted from civil life as 
going around with the idea that he is of a little better caste, although 
tne man from West Point does not so regard it. That is not true 
at all. I fancv if you would talk to the enlisted men and ask them 
the class of officers under whom they prefer to serve, ninety-nine out 
of every hundred would tell you the West Point man. 
The Chairman. The enlisted man feels that way ? 
Mr. Mason. The enlisted man feels that way. Of course the officer 
from the ranks goes into the commissioned personnel with the squad 
room or barraclffl gossip in the back of his head about this officer and 
that officer, because, after all, the company or troop or battery is 
nothing more than a little family. That has got to be the case; tney 
bunk together, they sleep together, they quarrel among themselves, 
but they will resent interferences frgm outsiders, and they have their 
family gossip ; and this officer and that officer comes in for his share 
of praise or censure, etc. A man coming through an appointment of 
that kind into the commissioned personnel without any period of time 
between his service as an enlisted man and his service as an officer has 
that with which to contend. If he is assigned to duty with the 
organization or with the regiment in which he served as an enlisted 
man and he becomes officer of the guard or officer of the day or 
post quartermaster, or holds some office which has to do with the 
service of the whole post, the administration of orders and discipline, 
he is going to lean backwards. I have observed that he always does, 
and ho is either more severe or he is more lenient than the man from 
West Point. 
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Senator Thomas. He departs from the standard in one direction 
or the other ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

Senator Thomas. You think, then, that officers promoted from 
the ranks should never be assigned to the same regiment in which 
they formerly served ? 

Mr. Mason. Not only that, but they ought to be sent to some school 
imder Government supervision for a year or two, to use a conmion 
expression of the street, to put on the finishing touches. 

The Chairman. Take him away from the provinciaUsm. 

Mr. Mason. Take him away from his former environment. 

The Chairman. Somebody has suggested — and I am going to 
have inserted in the record a letter on the subject — that in order to 
democratize the West Point Academy the yoimg men ought to be 
given an opportunity to enlist in the Army for a period of a year and 
then, if they develop the characteristics of a soldier, selections be 
made from them and they then be permitted to be educated at the 
expense of the Government at West Point. 

Mr. Mason. The enlisted man may take the examination under 
the existing law for a commission after having been in the Army 
a year. 

The Chairman. But that does not give him the benefit of a West 
Point examination. 

Mr. Mason. No. 

The Chairman. The writer of this letter had in mind rather the 
doing slwrj with the present system of appointment to West Point. 
It was to give everybody an opportunity to go to West Point. 

Mr. Mason. To my mind, although 1 am not a college graduate, 
you can accomplish the same thing by having embodied in the 
curriculum of the various universities and colleges that part of the 
West Point course which has to do with the science of warfare. ' A 
high-school or an equivalent education is necessary to pass the pres- 
ent entrance examination at W^est Point, and a coUoge education 
or its equivakmt is necessary to pass an examination for a commis- 
sion as a second lieutenant. lie does not necessarily have to get it at 
school, but he has to have it in order to pass the examination for a 
commission. He could get his finishing touches preferably at West 
Point, but also at some school which had a military course of some 
kind; I mean the sciences and arts of war and not the drill manual, 
particularly. 

The Chaiumax. Particularly the engineering and medical courses. 

Mr. Masox. Yes, and the strategy of warfare. The average en- 
listed man after a year's service" is a pretty fair soldier. lie is not 
quite as good as a man who has had two years' service, but I believe 
a man with two years' service is as good as a man with 10 years' 
service. 

wSenator Catuox. Have you ever been a soldier yourself? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

Senator Catron, ^^^lore have you served ? 

Mr. Mason. In the First United States Regular Cavalry, in the 
States and in tlie Pliilippines, and in the militia before and since the 
Spanish- American War. 

Senator Catkox. How long did you serve in the Cavalry ? 

23380— PT 21—16 8 
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Mr. Mason. Three years. 

Senator du Pont. In the mounted service, for those who are not 
previously accustomed to horses, there is a certain length of time 
required for a man to leam to ride ? 

Mr. Mason. A man who does not know how to ride is usually more 
desirable, because the man that does ride has to learn all over again, 
but that does not require a great length of time. The average en- 
listed man in the Cavalry becomes a fair horseman in three months. 
When I enlisted they usually gave considerably more of what we 
called recruit drill than they do now. 

Senator du Pont. I am familiar with that, because I served for 
a long time in the light artillery. 

Mr. Mason. That is in some respects very similar. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to. you. Was there 
anything further ? 

Mr. ^CvsoN. Nothing, except that I hope something will be done 
to nationalize the militia, if you are going to use them, but not to 
use them if you can avoid it. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHV B. LEVVOV, TREASUBER 
AMEBICAV FEDEBATIOV OF LABOB. 

Mr. Lennon. I would say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, that I speak for myself and not officially for the organized 
labor movement of this country. No one at this time has auQiority, 
no matter who he may be, from the organized labor movement of the 
United States to speak definitely as to which one, or none, of the 
multitude of plans for what is called preparedness sliall or shall not 
be approved by the organized labor movement. I am not going to 
take out a few minutes of your time, because I know that neither 
I nor any living man or woman can say anything that has not been 
said on this question already. 

I am against what is generally termed preparedness, and I resent 
the appellation of being a coward because I am against what is usually 
termea preparedness. My ancestors fought in the warsprevious to 
the Revolution, in the Revolutionary War, and in the War of 1861 
to 1865, and I do not beUeve that I am an offspring of those ancestors 
that is afraid to take my part in the defense of the things which I 
believe to be right. I say, therefore, that the appellation assigned 
of coward to every man or woman in this coimtry who sees fit to take 
the stand they do against these multitudes of plans for prepared- 
ness is evidence of this, as it is everywhere else; it is evidence of the 
fact that those who make the chaxge know the ai^gument of those 
against these plans can not be refuted. 

The Chairman. I do not think any witness that has appeared 
before this committee has used that term. 

Mr. Lennon. I apprehend, Mr. Chairman, th9.t that is true, but 
not so far as the sayings of the newspapers and the general discussion 
are concerned. 

Senator Catbon. H^ts any MeI^ber of Congress indulged in that 
language, to your knowledge i 

Mr. Lennon. I do not desire to become personal at all. I could 
use scores of names of persons that have maae use of that statement, 
but I prefer not to do so. It seems to me, as a w^kvQigman^ and with 
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only such advantages as a man can acauire by observation, that the 
nations of the world and the people of the world have tried the sword 
or force, and certainly, to a considerable degree, it has been a failure; 
and I am one of those men who beUeve the time is here no\f that the 
American people can aflFord to give a fair trial to brotherhood and 
Christianity rather than to force. Why should we go into the same 
extensive fines of preparation, either by building up an enormous 
army or by building a great navy which is purely For naval purposes, 
mind you ? What nation is there across the waters with whicn any 
of the members of this committee or those who are here to-day feel 
that we are in danger of entering into war. Is it likely that Great 
Britain will again seek our shores to bring us imder kings other than 
George ? Is it likely the Kaiser wiU want to cross the seas to have 
war w^th the United States ? Is it Ukely that any of the European 
or Asiatic countries are going to seek war with this country ? 

If anyone believes they are likely to, then the next question is, 
What for ? What reason is there for their seeking war with the United 
States ? I would like to have some one study that out and try and 
assign some reason why those countries should seek war with the 
United States; and if you conclude there are reasons why war should 
be sought by foreign countries with the United States, the next thing 
to determine is where lies the fault. Are we to blame for a condition 
of affairs that make war a dangerous proposition between our country 
and some others, or are they to blame ? If we are to blame, let us 
clean house, as American citizens. If they are to blame, let us set 
them the proper example. 

For many years I nave heard much about the United States 
assuming a position as a world power. We can only judge nations 
in the main by individuals. The greatest worid power as an indi- 
vidual was not a man who used a sword. It was Jesus Christ, and 
he has been a world power because of his exaniple and of his life. 
This nation has been a world power since the Revolutionary W^ar 
ended, and it has been a world power because of its example of the 
right of men and women to govern themselves. That is what has 
made it a world power, and if we want it to grow as a world power 
then let our example ever be moving toward higher ideals for men 
and women and children, and as a world power we will grow greater 
and greater. These are some of the things that I believe wifl solve 
the question of war. 

I find in my personal experience that men and women who are just 
themselves unci live justly in the communities in which they do live 
are not in much danger of bein^ attacked by those that surround 
them. The man or woman that does justice is not usually dealt with 
unjustly by others. There are, of course, some exceptions. I think 
if this Nation will, as it has already done, continue to set the highest 
example in the world of a high standard of living, build up on this 
continent a race of people, even though they do come from aU climes 
and from all parts of tlie world, it will build up here a citizenship that 
no nation on earth will want to attack. Let us have here for the 
mothers that need it mothers' pensions. Let us set the example here 
of giving to our women the right to be a part of our Government, as 
well as having to perform the duties in most directions of citizenship. 
Let us pay the hignest wages in the world. That is already done, but 
let us pay still higher wages in order that our men and women shall 
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have an opportunity to develop into that ideal condition, as near as 
we can imagine it, at any rate, where our example will be in every 
direction for the things which mean peace and permanency in thi 
world. 

My friends say, "Mr. Lennon, we know you pretty well, and you 
are a sentimentalist. *' Thank God, I am. I am not ashamed oi it. 
I am a sentimentaUst, but perhaps not without some practical com- 
mon sense. The people wno are urging all kinds or preparedness 
upon this Nation seem to have overlooked the very war which is 
now attracting the attention of the world. No man that knows 
anything about the conditions across the seas will claim that Great 
Britain was prepared at the opening of the war — I mean in the accep- 
tation that IS usually applied to that term — and neither was France. 
And all will at the same time acknowledge that, so far as the German 
Empire and Austria were concerned, tney were prepared, and yet 
they did not march into Paris. Now, I heard a young man in this 
chair talking. If I refer to a matter that is personal perhaps it will 
not be out of the way ; personal, at least, to my family. My father 
enlisted in the war of 1861 as a private. The first major of the 
regiment and the lieutenant colonel were both West Point men. At 
the end of six months my father was the second lieutenant of his 
company; at the end of a year he was the first major of his regiment, 
and he commanded the regiment until the close of the war; and 
Gen. Steel and Gen. Carr, one of them a Cavalry general, the other 
one an Infantry general, wi'ote on the back of his papers, and they 
are on file in the War Department, that my father was the best 
Cavalry officer in the western army, showing that it is possible for 
men, if they are intelligent, if they love their country, if they know 
what citizenship is and its duties and obligations, if it is required, to 
take care of their country's interests. 

Now, after I have said this much, you men have a right to ask, and 
you have a right to ask every man or woman that appears here, what 
do you propose shall be done in this matter ? What can we do that 
would be fair and right to the American people ? I suggest this, and I 
am not the first to suggest it, either; that the thing to be done in tins 
matter is to consult the American people directly by a referendum of 
the American people, to be taken next fall, when the proposition shall 
be put before them square and fair so that there is no misunderstand- 
ing and no chance for subterfuge of any kind. Let a vote be taken 
on half a dozen different propositions, all deahng with this subject. 
Shall we have an army of 150,000: shall we have an army of 500,000; 
shall we train every citizen for military service ? How snail the cost 
of the maintenance of such an army and navy be maintained ? Shall 
it come from taxing those things which the workingmen have to use, 
or shall it come from taxes on incomes and inteUigence ? Submit the 
question to the people. I am ready to go along with the majority, 
even though the majority takes a position against my own convictions. 

I want to say just a word about the Navy and then I am going to 
cease. I know tnat perhaps I have talked longer than I had intended 
to. We are in favor, gentlemen of the committee, of the Government 
of the United States building just as many ships as the Congress of the 
United States can appropriate money to build, without any restriction 
whatever; building them, however, for a mercantile purpose, so that 
they can be converted to mihtary purposes should it ever be required. 
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I think that is what the nation needs more than anything else, a good 
merchant marine, and I am not here to talk for anybody who is inter- 
ested in the merchant marine. I am not, and I have not a dollar in 
that or any other kind of an investment, but I know it can be done. 
Other countries have done it and are doing it in this very war, con- 
verting their merchant vessels into war vessels, and successfully; and 
so far as that phase of the matter is concerned, I think nothing better 
can be done for the country than to build up a large merchant marine, 
and then if the necessity should ever arise — which I believe it will 
not — they would be at the command of the Government. I thank 
you, gentlemen. 

STATEMENT OF MISS LILLIAN D. WALD, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE ''ANTIPREPABEDNESS*' COMMITTEE. 

The Chairman. Miss Wald, will you ^ive your address? 

Miss Wald. 265 Henry Street, New \ork City. 

The Chairman. Miss Wald, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Miss Wald. I have the honor, Mr. Chairman, to have charge of 
this meeting, and I am sorry that I was not here on time to introduce 
our committee and myself to you. It is very gracious of you to grant 
us this opportunity, and may I speak for myself personally that you 
may undei*stand why some of us feel so very, very strongly about this, 
as well as for the antipreparedness committee of which I am chairman. 
I have for nearly a nuarter of a century devoted all the energies, all 
the resources I could command, all that I have and all that [ am, 
to measures that will buUd up the social welfare of this country, to 
interpret to the great numbers of strangers who come here (tor I 
live in an immigrant neighborhood and have communication with 
the working people and the immigrants in very many sections of 
the city and of the country), and I have felt, and my colleagues 
with me have felt, we could do no greater service than to interpret 
to these incomers the national ideals of tliis countr3% to the end 
that we might be making of them American citizens; and therefore 
it was entirely logical that I should identify myself immediately 
with the committee that had the courage and, perliaps, a good deal 
of moral courage to stand out at this time against the stampeding 
that we fear is attempted — the stampeding of tliis country into a 
militaristic policy that we think, and that 1 p(»rsonnlly think very 
strongly, is at variance with the very highest ideals in our coimtry, 
the things that mnke this country, in theory and might so easily 
be in fact, the <^rcatest country in tlie world. 

Our secretary will l.-iy before each member liere a copy of the 
program of oiu* antipre])i recluos commit tee, and I beg you to read 
them dispassionately and from our ])oint of view if ])ossible, and see 
whether what we rsk is not entirely reason- ble. We t re plain 
Americans, and we think we are tliinking Americans, and we are not 
representing any disarmament group. Tliat is not what our com- 
mittee is pr()])osing or has said, but we do ])elieve that we are 
right in fonning an organization to protest against the attempt to 
stampede this nation, in the |)rogram I have mentioned. In respect 
to the danger of invasion we believe there is no danger of invasion that 
threatens this country; and we agree with the President when he said 
that we arc not coTifronted with that danger and therefore there is 
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no cause for hasty and ill-considered action. We believe that there 
should be most thorough investigation of our miUtary equipment 
and our naval eauipment. We beueve we should get a hundred cents 
for every dollar tnat has been invested and that we shoidd not have the 
scandal of hearing that the guns do not shoot and that the ships do not 
function for the purposes foi: which valuable money was spent, 
the money that we would so gladly see spent for measures of con- 
servation, for the things that we call social progress, and which social 
thinkers believe the country needs for that great, real preparedness; 
because the money should not be withheld from these upbuilding 
measures unless absolutely necessary and only after the most com- 
plete and thorough investigation has been made of the methods and 
means by which our money is spent, and that we enter into no entan- 
glements until the people are convinced that every means has been 
exhausted, for we beheve in a democratic control of our foreign 
relations. 

I have just come from a meeting in North CaroUna where we have 
been considering child-labor measiu"es, and a very interesting and 
valuable contribution we think it was to the welfare of this country. 
I went there to participate in this conference, as I have many times in 
the years I have been identified with public work, to contribute such 
knowledge and experience as I have that will lead to the proper pro- 
tection of our people. I noticed in an editorial yesterday that they 
used this phrase, referring to so-called preparedness and tne fear that 
is over the land, that a ''national atmosphere has been created." 
That is what we deprecate. We deprecate that national atmosphere 
that leads to the belief that we need such an enormous outlay that 
seems to many of us a danger to the things that we hold most precious 
and dear, an3 I need only remind you that we are asked first for 
400,000 continentals, and then for a million and a half men, and then 
our President says we want the biggest Navy in the world, and Mr. 
Roosevelt says we want to have every American in the military 
service. The bogey is everywhere, and they talk of drilling the little 
children in school carrying guns, and so hysterical do the people be- 
come that one man in New York asserts that he has seen a German 
company drilhnff in a public park at 2 o'clock in th^ morning. So 
everywhere the Nation is infiltrated with this fear, and we want to 
have the most careful examination, the most efficient inquiry. We 
want to have every aspect of this analyzed, and we want to know the 
facts. We. believe that an inevitable corollary of the militaristic 
system is secret diplomacy, and we hear from our friends in England 
tnat secret diplomacy at home is more to be feard than a foreign foe. 

So, Mr. Chairman, you will understand why we do feel so stronglj% 
so deeply that any one of us would be willing to die, not in tfee 
trenches like rats but standing up for policies that we believe deter- 
mine and must determine the nappiness of the community; and 
to-day this committee is providing an occasion for people who think 
as we do, and the committee, we hope, will examine their testimony 
upon this. Representatives from labor, from the great agricul- 
tural organizations, from women, though we are not making this 
plea because of woiiirn's point of view, though that phrase that 
war is not waged against women and children is not true. War is 
waged against women and children, and so women are organized 
against it; we know war is waged cruelly against women and children. 
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But I do not want to take up more of your time, Mr. Chairman. I 
am very sure you must bo fatigued. 

The Chairman. We are glaa to hear from you, Miss Wald. 
Miss Wald. Thank you, sir; and perhaps you will feel and believe 
in your own heart, in your own household, tnat what I am saying is 
no exaggeration. I think we belong to a large and growing group of 
people who call themselves social workers, and we are not theorists 
and do not present our views as academic people do. We present 
them based upon actual knowledge, years upon years of knowledge 
of what really affects the great mass of people, the working peome 
and the people who are not always as articulate as they should be. 
I started to tell you something of this. We say, go slow on pre- 
paredness. We do not say disarm: we do not say that this country is 
prepared as yet to lay down their arms. We wish we might; we hope 
we will live to see the day, but not now would it be a good time; but we 
say go slow on preparedness. Our immediate purpose is to prevent 
appropriations dunng this Congress. Perhaps some of the ardor, 
perhaps some of the hysteria may have passed away by that time, 
and we say stop the waste of preparedness. We want investigations, 
the most thorough investigations, on the present budget; and, as I 
said before, we want a hundred cents for every dollar that lias been 
invested. We stand for taking the private profit out of so-called 
** preparedness'' — out of the ammunition. We woiUd like to have it 
all talcen out, if it were possible. 

We would deplore the temptation to have an ammunition lobby 
created. And then we have some other things to say that I do not 
want to take up your time for, as I mean to introduce the speakers of 
the afternoon and want them to speak for themselves and not only 
for themselves but for the large organizations they represent. Before 
I introduce them, I should like to say that I did not bring telegrams 
and letters, as I thought you would be grateful if I spared you that. 
But here is one we wish to bring before vou because it comes from 
the governor of Kansas, and he says that fie is *' heartily in favor of a 
protest which the anti-preparedness committee is to launch against 
the proposed naval anci military preparations, on the 8th and 9th, 
and I regret other engagements prevent me being with you in Wash- 
ington." It is signed by Arthur Capper. 

Senator Hitchcock. Your committee does not complain against 
all preparedness 'i 

Miss Wald. We do not stand for disannament at thei)resent time. 
I think some of us ferventlv and ardeutlv hope the (hiy will come, 
but we do not stand for disannament now. We ask for thorough 
investigations to-(h\y of what we now have. 

Senator Hitchcock. Has your committee decided what amount 
of preparechvess is desirehle t 

Miss Wald. We think we are perhaps in accord with a great many 
experts because we really do i:ot know. We have been reading the 
testimony that has be(Mi presojited and, as nou know, there is a great 
variance of jud<]:me >ts an<l advice. We would like to have unanimity, 
if possible: certainly more airreenient than seems to exist now. before 
huc:e sums are sjKMit. 

Mr. Hitchcock. If you thought there was real danger would you 
be in favor of preparechiess ? 
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Miss WaLd. I should say to a degree, if you mean by that to what 
extent should we appropriate money. 

Senator Hitchcock. 1 mean if your committee thought there was 
real danger would you be in favor of preparedness and resistance ? 

Miss W ALD. Yes, Senator; I should say that when all other things 
are exhausted, when we are sure that our money is not being wasted 
or being misused, after careful inquiry, and we are certain that every 
diplomatic device has been triecl, we would say let our army and 
our navy be not the largest but the best; the best for every dollar 
that has been expended. Just how far thev would go I am no more 
prepared to say than the mihtary experts wno came before you. 

Senator Hitchcock. You realize there are some preparations that 
can not be made after the danger arises ? 

Miss Wald. When is that danger, Senator, to-day or to-morrow, 
or when war has ceased on the other side ? 

Senator Hitchcock. We do not know thaf, but I am asking you 
whether you would bo in favor of such preparation as is necessary 
before the dan ger arises ? 

Miss Wald. When you say when the danger arises, that might 
lead us very, very far, would it not? I thmk that after we have 
spent as much money as we have we should be prepared, but I could 
not say whether we are adequately prepared or not. I think none 
of us could say until there has been a very thorough and honest and 
patriotic investigation of the uses to which the money has been put 
that has been appropriated for the Army and the Navy. 

Senator Hitchcock. You realize that in these days a war comes 
like a bolt of lightning out of a clear sky. 

Miss Wald. I, of course, am not a imlitary expert, but I say that 
modern wars do not come that wav; and that tne unknown enemy 
that it is intimated hangs over us like a dark cloud is probably at 
some distance. 

Senator Hitchcock. Take the war raging in Europe; it broke out 
on the 1st of August or the last day of July. Nobody knew it wlas 
coming a week before. 

Miss Wald. Why did they not know when Germany had the big- 
gest army taxing its people ? Certahily they did not provide it for 
nothing, and there was secret diplomacy, of course, and some treaties 
that had been made between different countries that makes the matter 
very obscure to common people; but when all the papers are read 
I have no doubt that there will be proof that some people knew, not 
the ordinary working people. That is what we would avoid in 
America. 

I am afraid that if I am led into the subject I will say things that will 
be presented better by other people who are to appear here 'this after- 
noon. I only know that out of the strong feeling on the part of 
those with whom I am associated has come the conviction tnat we 
are in great danger of reversing our American pohcy. It is so easy to 
change from day to day, and the increasing demands moimting up 
in tremendous numbers are confusing the whole country. I think 
that they see ghosts. I believe the man who saw the German 
company drill saw ghosts. When the Spanish-American War was on, 
I saw with my own eyes hundreds move from the river front because 
they said the Spanish guns had been heard around the comer in the 
East River. I have known many people in the region where I live 
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that were indignant because war was not declared as promptly as one 
of the newspi pers demanded. 

Senator Hitchcock. I am callincj your attention to the fact that 
this last war broke out in the twinkling of an eye, so that the whole 
world was astounded. The war before that, between Japan and 
Russia, was suddenly aflame when Japan attacked Russian vessels; 
and the Spanish- American War was caused by the explosion on the 
Afain€y an event as dramatic and sudden as could be. That is the 
case with modem wars. In view of that fact do you think aii}' pre- 
paration should be made by our country ? 

Miss Wald. Of course when we are appropriating large sums of 
money we are preparing, and I beg to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
situation between the invasion of Belgium and the invasion of New 
York Harbor can not be considered the same. Gennanv's armv was 
mobilized, ready to step overnight into B<4gium. 

Senator Catron. You say ol course tliey knew Germany was pre- 
pared, and therefore they lci?ow war was inevitable. That being the 
case, should they not have prepared ? 

Miss Wald. I do not want to be led into a discussion of European 
policies, because I am not competent to discuss them. 

Senator Catkox. These countries, however, are prepared now, and 
when the war is over they will be better prepared than they are to-day. 

Miss Wald. The situation is not parallel, is it ? 

Senator Catron. Not entirely, but from it you can draw very good 
ideas. 

Miss Wald. But I would remind vou that the foes that are hanging 
over U3, presumably on the other side of the water, are in the midst of 
a devastating war. Their manhood is destroyed, their finances must 
be in a very pnn'arious ( oiulit Ion. 1 do not know when we could 
expect them to escape from the obligation to protect their owii land 
and come over here with their anuies, and 1 am trying to protest 
against what may be an entirely unfounded fear that is reducmg the 
jSation to a state of hvsteria. 

Senator Catron. I do not suppose that the war is going to last 
forever, but when it do( s come to an end thev will have their armies 
in magnificent shape, they wiU have their mm in lighting trim and 
ready to carry on a vigorons war, and we are not making many 
friends over there jnst now. 

Miss Wald. I think not, and if we create large armies and navies 
we will lose the last scintilla of confidence in us that may exist in 
Europe. 

The Chairman. Will you excuse us for a moment, to take a vote. 
We will be back in five minutes. 

(The committee then took a recess for five minutes. At the expi- 
ration of the recess the commit tee resumed the hearing.) 

Miss Wald. We want vou to realize that there are many people 
that look on the subject h'om the angle which we look upon it, and 
to ^ive some idea of the interests that are brought together by us 
to-dav I will mention the United Mine Workers of /Vjuerica when 
at their meeting in Indianapolis very recently their president made 
his report and it was indorsed in full — I am sorry lie is not here 
to-day- -but the one sentence which is suitable to bring before you, 
and which the entire organization indorsed in the convention, was 
that men of labor are unalterably opposed to the whole scheme of 
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preparedness which means war. And the trade unionists throughout 
the country have many of them passed strong resolutions. OAe of 
their representatives has ah:*eady spoken. 

The Farmers' Cooperative and Educational Union, representing 
thousands of farmers of the South and Middle West, met m conven- 
tion and passed similar resolutions, and some people will speak from 
that union this afternoon; and the National (Grrange and Farmers' 
Union, representing farmers from Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, met in the city of St. Paid and passed the most emphatic 
resolutions against so-called preparedness. As far as our little com- 
mittee is concerned, may I say we have only been in existence a very 
few weeks. We are very busy people, but we came together because 
we thought it was patriotic to do so, and contributions have come in 
amounts ranging trom $2,000 to 10 cents through the mail, and 
500 letters oi approval and encouragement have come to us, and 
3,000 requests for our literature. I have not brought any letters' to. 
you, because I imagine gentlemen as experienced as you are would 
know how people woxild express their approval of such committees 
as ours. To-d!iay our committee is merely acting as an agency to 
provide the occasion for these other people to come before you, and 
they mH give you the inference they drawjrom this agitation. 

I am going to ask Mr. James H. Maurer, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, to speak. 

The CiL\iRMAN. Please give your name and address. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES H. MAUEES, PBESIDEITT OF THE 

PENKSTLVAiriA FEDESATION OF LABOS. 

Mr. Maurer. My office address is Pittsburgh, Pa.; home address, 
Reading. Occupation, machinist, at the present time employed as 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor and member of 
the General Assemblv of Pennsylvania. 

Now, gentlemen, 1 can not voice the State federation's views of 
this subject, because it has not had a chance to express itself on tlie 
subject of preparedness yet. I may, however, briefly speak to jrou 
as to the feeling of the working class of Pennsylvania. The position 
I hold keeps me at least two-thirds of my time on the roaa. You 
will pardon this personal reference to myself, but you will understand 
my authority for making whatever statements 1 may make. Last 
year I covered over 25,000 miles and this year it will be more. I 
nave been through Pennsylvania, never any farther West than 
Chicago nor East than Boston, doing this work. I mention this so 
you wdl understand that I am in pretty close touch with the working 
class, and I feel that I can briefly express their feelings on this sub- 

t'ect. I have delivered a number of lectures on this subject, have 
>een in debates, and I feel I understand it fairly well, and I will try 
to express to vou the views as I see them, and as those I have met 
along the road see them. 

I feel satisfied that if we were to hold a convention now we would 
pass resolutions as strong as the United Mines people did. 

Our reason for opposing this mania that seems to be stampeding 
many of our citizens for preparedness is that we can not see tne use 
of it. We feel that instead of spending any more money for the 
Army and Navy it would be more patriotic on the part of tne United 
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States Senate and Congress to investigate those forces to which the 
money we have spent in the last 10 years for preparedness has been 
going. People were led to believe that they were being prepared all 
along. Ten months ago we were told that we should go to war with 
Mexico. Intervention was demanded. Then the Lusitania was 
sunk. We were told at that time that we were the greatest power on 
earth, and we were led to believe that we could thrash most anything 
that came along. In fact, they contended that we could go to war 
^th Mexico and Germany- at one and the same time if we saw fit. 
Suddenly by these same sources we are told we are not prepared for 
anything; tnat our boats are old tubs, and tliat our Annv and Navy 
are poorly equipped. It was too much to expect in so short a time. 

Now, we feel that we aie not so poorly protected against invasion 
ns some p^^ople would have us believe. We feel that the war trust, 
or those who make munitions for profit, are the most interested in 
this preparedness program, although they are not the entire cause 
for this agitation. There are othei factoi-s. Those who are responsi- 
ble, or partly responsible at least, for the continuance of the Euro- 
pean conflict are i\lso eager that we prei)are foi what may come 
after that conflict in Europe may cease. 

We can not see auv reason for fon x^w invasion unless we do some- 
thing to provoke it. Two years ago tliere was a threat of invasion. 
It nnght nave been, perhaps, accepted by a gi eater number of people 
than are now accepting it or are willing to accept it. Two years 
ago when the European nations, especially Germany and Austria, 
were prepared as they never were before in all tluir lii-^tory, and the 
same is practically true of the other ecnmtries, wlien they n)ight have 
made trouble for the I'nited wStates if th(\v had been so dispose d, wo 
heard no remarks of ])n paredness or attju-ks from the outside. In 
fact, I have never heard of any until about six months ago, when this 
tiling started liere, and I do not tliink any of you ( ver have. We 
feel perfectly seeun*. When there was dang( r in so far as preparation 
on tno other side was concerned, these nations were prepared then, 
but they have had now going on two years' war among themselves. 
They have exneneled, we* are told, something like S4(), 000, 000, 000 
worth of supplies. They have killed and wemneleel over 11,000,000 
of the best pee)ple of Europe\ and now when the y are hopelessly in 
debt, so hopelessly in debt that some pi^ople fear they can never pay 
the interest on the debt, their populatiem renhiced to cripples, women, 
and children, when they are bleeHJing to death, you say we have got 
to be afraid of the^m. It de)es ne)t le)ok gooel to us. It does not tit. 
There is something wrong. 

I come fre)m an e)lel American ste)ek. I can trae-e my ance^strv back 
in this countrv in IVnnsylvania for over 200 yeai*s, anel if 1 fe^lt that 
Germanv or the allies coulel thrash us Americans I wemlel be jishamod 
to admit that 1 was an American. We ble)w abemt e)ur American 
manhood and hone)r, and yet we are preparing against nations that 
are actually to be pitieel. The c|Ui^stie)n has been asked whether we 
should be prenareel for a spe)nt}niee)us outbreak. Gentlemen, we of 
the working class, whe) must fight these battles, want to know what 
you know about this thing. If there is anything on the inside that 
you have not tohl, why not ? What is the tre)uble here ? President 
Wilson saiel the otheT (hxy, in his speech in my own State, that in a 
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moment there may be a conflagration, perhaps next week, perhaps a 
month hence, he hoped never, but we can not teU. 

Now, I know enough about governmental affairs to know that it 
would not do to tell everything that you do know; the enemy might 
find out what perhaps they should not know; but I do know this, that 
we Americans should know what the danger is. I am astisfied 
that if the Germans and the Austrians and the allies had known what 
the trouble was before the conflagration started in Europe, there 
would not be this mess that they are in now. 

We feel this way about preparedness, gentlemen: I have spoken 
to many people about it, and none of us feel that we ought to disarm. 
As long as there is any uncivilized nation on earth that is armed, we 
have got to do the same thing or they will come in like barbarians 
and clean us up. We admit tnat; but we are removed 3,000 miles 
from the Europeans and many more thousand miles from the Asiatics. 
We feel that we are prepared to meet any danger within at least 
two generations to come. 

If the Germans had won three months after the war started, there 
would have been a war indemnity, and they could have gotten it; 
but there is no war indemnity that can be paid to-day. The best 
that they can hope for will bo possessions — ^laud — and if they get 
that, what then ? They will have to police it, to soldier it, and these 
soldiers must be Germans. Do you tnink that Germany, after being 
compelled to police that which she acquired through victory in war, 
will De able to come over and make war against tne United States, 
fresh, with all its resources at its command ? I do not think so. If 
she could, what do you suppose the allies will be doing while she is 
over here? The same is true if the allies should make war on us. 
What do you think Grermany will be doing while the allies are over 
here? 

I have reasoned the matter of preparedness out with some of the 
ablest men you have in the country on the subject and have com- 
municated with them and read their speeches, and I have not really 
foimd any yet that could convince me of the necessity for preparecl- 
ness. Gentiemen, I am going to teU you what I think about it. It 
is our private opinion the American capitalists are to-day financing 
the European war in supplying munitions of war and the methods of 
destruction, and they are not selling those things lor cash. It is on 
a credit basis that they are selling the munitions of war at the present 
time. The American banking interests, which are to-day the most 
powerful interests in the world, are financing these notes. They are 
cashing them. Munitions are to-day bought with pieces of paper — 
bonds and promissory notes and securities of different kinds — any- 
thing with a fancy name and a crooked mark on it. The banking 
interests are furnishing the money to the manufacturers so they can 
pay wages and buy supplies, which it will require more than promis- 
sory notes to do. These promises are piling up higher and higher, 
and some day there will be an end -of this European war. When that 
day comes, they will be getting around a table just as we are here now. 
It IS a pity they could not do that before a war, but they always wait 
until they kill a lot of people and do it. Then there will be a question 
of settlement. It may be, perhaps, that they will decide to hold the 
munition manufacturers responsible for the robbery committed at 
this present time by charging excessive prices, and they may agree to 
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only pay what these notes are actually worth, or agree to repudiate 
the whole thing, and a big army and navy would be a mighty handy 
thing for the capitalist to have at that time to send us workmg men 
abroad as collectors for them. We refuse to be used for anything like 
that. 

Again, if you fear the allies, whv are you permitting American 
capitalists to-day to equip them? "Why not shut off their bases of 
supplies ? To-day you are actually furnishing them the very things 
you fear they may use against us, for no other purpose than profit; 
and we absolutely refuse to be brought into this thing in order to 
appease the appetites of a few vultures of society. This is harsh 
language, but right here is the place to speak it. I want to be frank 
with you. We are sick and tired of being turned into fodder for 
cannon. Then you are going to raise the money by taxing us work- 
ers, and you are tlien gomg into our homes and take our fathers and 
brothers and sons out and make us do the fighting and also pay for 
the fight. 

We nave a right to protest. If it is right to take a workingman's 
life we say it is right to take a rich man's fortune. Tlie day has come 
when it is necessary for the workingmen to reason these things out 
for themselves, gentlemen, and we are going to have some voice in 
this matter before it is settled in Congioss. We, after all, are the 
bone and the sinew and the salt of the earth, and if you want a good 
standing amiv, if you want a people that can resist any invasion, I 
>vill tell you how you can obtain it. 

I have got a program for protection, one that is worked out and 
one with which every one ot you will agree. Make the American 

Eeople prosperous, make the Aiuericau worker feel that this is the 
est spot on earth, and make conditions so that he can live with 
his wife and support her and not make her go out to work and sup- 
port the famil}' like millions of us must. Make it so that a father 
can raise his children and educate them and, during the course of 
his lifetime, establish a little home unto himself with flowers around 
that little home and a breathing space, and let that man bring 
those children up in the sunshine of the playground or the school- 
room so that they can (Un^ elop to be big men and women, physical 
and mental giants. Make that condition, and you will have a people 
here that will resist any invasion, even though it he twenty times the 
force in numbers that we are. They will have something to fight 
for, gemtlcmcn. What do you suppose we people in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields, working four or five months in the year, have to 
fight for^ You want us to be patriotic. What about? You 
sicken me with your patriotic talk. I want to be a patriot only to 
the extent that I am fighting the battles of myself, my family, and 
those that are dear to me. When you give me a country to fight 
for, a country in which I can not make a decent living tor myself 
and my family, and you say I shall have to fight for that country, 
I can not see it, gentlemen, and I am an iVmerican and come from 
old American stock, a Pennsylvanian all my life. 

We are patriotic and will be, but give us something to be patriotic 
about, ana how are you going to do that? The only way you can do 
it is to take thc^ (h-ones off our backs. That is how you can do it. 
You can not do it all, but you can go a CTeat ways toward that. 
Tliat is preparedness, and for the present I will tell you what you 
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can do without turning this country over to militarism. Mine your 
coasts — our coasts. Furnish submarines. I do not admit that there 
is any danger, but if you feel that there might be danger, and your 
positions as Senators demand that you protect this continent and 
that you would not be doing your full duty unless you do something, 
then do that. Mine our coasts and furnish us as many submarines 
as you think could take care of us. It has been fi^rea out by men 
who know that you can mine our coasts for the pnce that they talk 
about spending on the Navy this year alone. You talk about battle- 
ships. After all, what are they doing in Europe now ? They come 
out of a harbor, half a dozen of them, and a Uttle submarine cora^^ 
out and they run for their Uves. Battleships are good enough to 
protect transports when you go to make war or to protect little island 
possessions, but I do not see that they amoimt to much for protec- 
tion ot a great coast like we have in the United States. Keep what 
you have, but I would not spend anv more money on getting new 
ones. If you do you are going to make war some day. That is the 
most probable thing. 

As to the Army and Navy, I think it is large enough. I do not see 
that you need any other protection than what you have. If you 
insist on making the Army larger and you want something like an 
army of the people such as has been talked about as a continental 
army, while I do not favor a continental army, I say if you are going 
to make your workingmen soldiers, the only way we will ever agree 
to your program is that you will give us the right to elect our own 
officers. Give us at least a thousand rounds of ammunition and a 
good rifle and rapid-fire high-pressure guns. If you will give us 
those, together with the necessary amount of ammunition and also 
let us keep them in our homes, we will take good care that the Armv 
will never be used for aggression but only for protection. We will 
give you our word for that. I think, also, in conclusion, you should, 
gentlemen, do this: I think it would be a splendid idea it instead of 
going into this preparedness program you would agree to pass an act 

giving the President the right to start corraling tno best brains we 
ave m the United States, the experts, the engineers, and chemists, 
and let us start getting ready to furnish ourselves with everything 
we need, far removed from the seacoast, inland somewhere, and get 
the brains of this country and start making those things. In a very 
short time we can be in a position to make all we wifl ever need in 
our own arsenals and plants, and that will eliminate the profit in war. 
I feel safe in saying tnat when we once eliminate profit in war there 
will be no more wars. 

Miss Wald. Mr. Chairman, wo thought this afternoon that wc 
would introduce to you a Umited numoer of speakers, and I have 
mentioned particularly the laboring men and the representatives ol 
agricultmal and farmers' associations. There will be in addition to 
them a voter from the far West, a vpjoman whose name is known far 
and wide, but there are a great many other organized bodies that are 
verv inuch with us. The cnurch should have been represented to-day, 
and will be well represented at the meeting in the other House to- 
morrow morning, Washington Gladden, otio is perhaps the most 
revently loved minister in the whole United States, and who was to 
have been with us this afternoon, is addressing a meeting in New 
York on this same subject, taking the point of view that we do. 
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Otherwise he would have been here. Othei-s, too, would have been 
here had there been suffieient time. 

The next speaker is Mrs. Florence Kelley, the. daughter of an 
American statrsnirn who for 30 years sat in the House of Repre- 
sentative. Mrs. Kelley is known throughout every State in the 
United States from Maine to California and I think in every country 
in the world where people gather together to discuss measures for 
human welfare. She is a statesman, too, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, and I would like you to hear her. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. FLOEENCE KELIET. 

Mrs. Kelley. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has of late been so 
much the fashion for a part of the press to sneer at all who object to 
the sudden increase in expenditure lor war purposes, that I crave your 
patient hearing, not for my own sake, but in the memory of my father 
who was in the House oi Representatives from 1860 to 1890, and 
at Gettysburg and at Antietam with the Pennsylvania Reserves; 
also because oi my old grandfather's father who was in the Revolution, 
and my old granduncle who was in the Mexican War, and my uncles 
who cfied frightful, lingering deaths of tuberculosis acauired in 
the Civil War, and also m}^ orothers who were in the Cuoan war. 
We have not been a family of cowards, but no one thought m those 
days of spending any such sums for defense as it has been pro- 
posed to spend now. In those days at the close of the Civil War, 
when we had an Army and a Navy developed during the fighting, 
no one proposed anv such equipment for conceivable future wars as 
people are threatening us with now. 

I beg to point out that this Congress can not possibly have any 
mandate from the women of this country to turn at a sharp angle 
from the traditional policy of preparing only at the moment of 
danger, to introduce tremendous expenditures, because only 2,000,000 
women had the opportunity of voting for this Congress. I hope 
that future Congresses may be able to speak for both men and 
women, but this one does not. It has only a mandate from a very 
small proportion of the women of the country, and they have not 
expressed themselves in favor of this change of policy. We hear 
it sneeringly said by the papers that this is not a concern of women ; 
that a suspiciously large number of those who object to the policy 
of sudden overprepare^dness are women. But it is primarily the 
concern of women. Women produce tlie armies. Whenever a 
soldier is born it is at the risk of a woman's life, and whenever a soldier 
is killed her heart is broken. It is more the concern of women than 
it could possibly be of any other citizens. I speak as a mother, and 
I know what it means to women, to threaten us with becoming one of 
the military nations. I know what the barracks do to the sokliei>> of 
regular armies. 

1 beg to call your attention to the singular disproportion between 
what recent Congresses have done for the future soldiers and what 
they have spent in preparation for war. There is nothing which is 
treated with such contemptuous niggardliness as the children of the 
Republic. After we worked seven years to get a bureau for the 
children it was given S25,000 with wliich to begin; and after it had 
shown its value with that pitiful little sum it was then lavishly given 
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$167,000 with which to go on the second two years in the service of tho 
future soldiers. Now its allotment for printing is so pitiful that when 
the chief of the bureau goes traveling aoout to speak to women about 
the children, she can not send her publications from the bureau to 
be distributed. We have to write for one and send an address to 
which one shall be sent, and then we write for another and send 
another address to which another little publication shall be sent. 
And these are the future soldiers, and your spending millions of dol- 
lars for cannon and $25,000 to keep the future soldiers aUve seems to 
us very singular and very undesirable. We would like to see more 
money spent on the soldiers of the future at this stage when they are 
in the beginning, than after they are crippled and maimed in a war 
which we have reason, perhaps, lor some future time — ^I do not know 
when or where or why — to dread. 

Another thing to which I wish to call attention is the very singular 
artificial hysteria on the subject to which women are now being sub- 
jected by wholesale. I own a barren, lonesome little farm on the 
coast of Maine with a rebuilt frame house of an abandoned farm on it. 
It is surrounded by roads so bad that nobody can come aiid see me in 
the summer. It is 28 miles from a railway station. It is four hours 
by boat from a town. It is 8 miles from a telephone center. In that 
lonely spot last summer I received a letter from a Special War-Jlelief 
committee, which the signers said they had written with the appro- 
bation of Secretary Garrison. This letter said, ** Will you give yoiu* 
coimtry house for use as a hospital during the period of the war?'' 
I thought to myself, God help the soldiers who are brought across a 
sea ana sent over these roads to this house. But then I read it again, 
and I foimd that it was not this war for which they wanted my uttle 
abandoned farm. It is for our war when it comes. Then tho letter 
said, "If you can not conveniently give your house" — ^I could give 
it far more conveniently than any soldier could ever use it — "if you 
can not conveniently give your country house, will you give your 
motor car?'' Now, no motor car could ever get to that house over 
those roads without losing its tires. In closing, the letter said, "If 
you can not give either, now much money wiiT you subscribe every 
week for the care of the soldiers?" The answer was to go to 156 
Fifth Avenue, and that letter was signed by many well-known names. 
It was represented that it was written at the soUcitation of Mr. 
Garrison, the Secretary of War. 

Now, I am an old woman. I have lived through two wars, the 
Civil War and the Spanish- American War, and I submit for your 
consideration whether the women of this country were ever insulted 
with such hysterical appeal as that before, asking us to give om* 
houses, our money, and our motor cars for our war with no specifica- 
tion whatever as to whom we are to fight, or when, or where, or why, 
but only to make us anxious and wretched. 

Last summer I was in Montana and I saw there a fort or barracks 
which was built in the days before the Indians were dead, while we 
were exterminating our few enemies in this hemisphere. The houses 
were very substantial. They were well warmed for that chmate. 
They were built above the snow level. It was a comfortable, well- 
planned village, up in the mountains, far from the Canadian border, 
and far from everything but the dead Indians and a little university. 
The people of that region have been begging Uncle Sam for a long 
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time to give them those houses to use for feeble-minded girls, because 
the people of Montana have not recently seen those barracks occupied 
for any ascertainable purpose, the Indians being dead; but Uncle 
Sam keeps on, the houses are warmed, the peopfe in them are fed, 
they seem to be occasionally drilled, but they do not serve any 
ascertainable pm-pose. 

I questioned wny this expenditm-e was maintained, why the bar- 
racks were there, and the people shrugged their shoulders or laughed 
or evaded the question, and the few tnat I succeeded in getting to 
answer me at all said, **Why, the only reason we have ever been 
able to concoct for keeping these barracks here is that it costs a 
good deal to get the soldiers here when they are changed, and to take 
them away wien they are changed, and to send up the coal to keep 
them warm and the food that they eat; the only thing we can conceive 
of as a reason is that there must be some profit for somebody in bring- 
ing things here and taking them away, because nobody ever does any- 
thing here." I do not know how many Missoula barracks there may 
be scattered over the coimtry, but I have often questioned, since 
people have been discussing the enormous appropriations that are 
asked for, whether we spend as much money on the Missoula bar- 
racks as we spend on the children's bureau, and, if the money which 
has been voted by Congress in times past is squandered in other 
places as it is obviously squandered in Missoula, why should any 
more money be given to men to use in such futUe ways as that ? It 
would seem to us that instead of launching out in new expenditures 
this is the time to redistribute the expenditures we are already mak- 
ing and to take care of the bovs who wUl be soldiers and the women 
who may be soldiers' wives and who certainly ^\^ll be valuable citizens 
if they are allowed to be ahve and be educated. Is it not better to 
spend money on them now than scatter it on more MissoiUas ? 

Miss Wat.d. Mr. Chairman, 1 have here a letter from a distinguished 
engineer employed iu the steel works at Pittsburgh, Mr. Julian Ken- 
nedy. The letter does not indicate that he is entirely in accord with 
us, but it does indicate a difference of opinion among people qualified 
to pass judgment upon measures of defense and preparedness, and, 
with your permission, I will read it. 

The letter from Mr. Kennedy is as follows: 

PiTTsiUHGH, Fi'bruan/ 7, 19 ]6. 
Miw? Crystal Eastman, Secretary^ 

Mniisey Ihillding^ Washington^ I). C. 

My Dear Miss Eastmax: Replying to your telograni and letter, I have wired you 
a** follows: 

"Regret that v(>ry imj)!)rtant engagement in Buffalo will prevent my being in 
Waaliington to-morrow." 

1 have an entragement in Buffalo to-morrovv which it will be impossible for me to 
change, so that 1 can not ^o to Washington. 

I believe tJiat it is unwise to go hastily into any very extravagant expenditure for 
armament, and I feel also that a very vigorous effort should be made to spend the 
money on the Army, espociallv, in a very much more elHcient manner than at present, 
1 think Congress should take immediate steps to wipe out at least half of the pork- 
barrel political posts now maintained in this country. If they would instruct the 
President to discontinue a certain number of posts, leaving it to his discretion which 
ones should he abolished, and also instruct nim to dispose of the property at the 
earliest practicable moment, a long stride would be made in the mrection of real 
"preparedness.'* 

23380— PT 21—16 4 
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Our system of navy yards also should be promptly and thoroughly investi^ted 
to the end that the, yaras which can never be made really efficient should be either 
abandoned or used as subsidiary yards to build small vessies. To equip Mare Island, 
yard, for example, to build battleships of the largest size would seem to be a foolish 
waste of money. The money required to dredge miles of channel away would be 
better expended on a good yard some place on deep water. In other words, we need 
a little common sense business efficiency and a good deal less of what is popularly 
known as "log-rolline for the pork barrel." 

Trusting you may be able to at least suggest something in the line of business effi- 
ciency to the Congress, I remain, 
Yours, truly, 

Julian Kennedy. 

Mr. Chairman; I wish now to call upon Mr. Frank Donnblazer, who 
is a member of the eeneral executive board of the National Farmers' 
Union, and who is tne official representative sent by the president of 
that enormous organization. 

STATEMENT OF ME. FBAlf K DONVBLAZES. 

Mr. DoNNBLAZER. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, and ladies, it is some ** 
thing new to me to appear before a committee of this kind. I am not 
here from choice nor voluntarily. I was drafted into this service. I 
had a resolution this morning before the other committee and, unfor- 
tunately, I have not got it with me. I am a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man on my father's side, and Scotch-Irish on my mother's side. That 
is considerable of a mixture, but it is pretty good stuff. I was bom 
in Pennsylvania in 1841. I am a farmer. I am the secretary of the 
board of directors of the Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, an organization that I believe is one of the greatest and 
most useful organizations that the farmers have or ever aid have. I 
am a granger and a member of the grange. I have been married over 
64 years. My wife is stUl Uving. We are the parents of 18 children, 
9 boys and 9 girls, and I guess I have fulfilled the Scriptxires. I was 
turned loose when I was out 13 years old. My father gave me my 
freedom. It is unusual for the Dutch people to do that. 

I went to Texas with a drove of sheep when I was 14 years old lack- 
ing a month. I was five years with the sheep. I laid out of doors all 
that time. What I know I learned by experience outside of books. 
I went to school one winter after I quit the sheep. I studied grammar 
30 minutes. When I came to that part where it said I love and he 
loves and she loves, I laid it aside, because I knew that already. So 
what I am going to tell you is in my simple homespim way. I am 
not here to represent myself. I am here to represent over 2,000,000 
farmers. I may have some ideas of my own, out they are my own. 
I am not representing myself. My ancestors, my great grancifather 
and his brother came from Germany before tne Revolutionary War. 
My grandfather fought seven years for the independence those folks 
have got. My greatuncle lost his life in the Kevolutionary War. 
My father's father, my grandfather on my father's side, was in the 
War of 1812. My own father was in the War with Mexico, and he 
joined the Union Army, was wounded at the very last of the war and 
died on the boat oh nis way home at St. Louis and now lies in a 
soldier s grave. I am not much of a warrior. If it were, left to me, 
I would not let any ruler declare war. It is dangerous. But this is 
my idea: 
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I woiild submit it to the people who hare to do the fighting and if 
the majority said that we should have war I would let those who 
vote for war go and the others stay at home. But, anyhow, I believe 
in peace; J believe in preparedness; but first and foremost I believe 
in readiness, and that is why I am a member of the farmers' union. 
I joined a farmers' club in 1866, the Grange in 1869, and I am still 
a member of the Grange; the Farmers' Alliance in 1879, and I was 
the eleventh man that joined this union 17 years ago last September 
and was chairman of the committee that framed the constitution that 
we have now. I know something about what the farmers are up 
against. I am working in this business for readiness ; I mean in the 
farmers' union or in the Grange or in any of the farmers' organizations. 
I believe that the masses oi the people of this country are honest. 
If I did not believe that I would be despondent. They will do what is 
right if they know. But I am here to tell you that some of them do 
not know. Hence we have this great organization of the Farmers' 
Educational and Cooperative Union, educational for the purpose of 
educating the people so they will know what is right and may better 
their condition by having home rights, for I do honestly believe 
before God that if more people had homes we would be ready to whip 
any nation that came in nere, whether we had any more preparedness 
or not. 

That is the best thing in the world, to have something to fight for. 
Should an enemy come here from any other country we are nearer 
ready, from what I have heard, to-day than we were when the war 
broke out over yonder, where if they keep on they will not have any- 
one left but women and children and cripples. But I am not here 
to talk of what I think. I am hero for what the Farmers' Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America has declared. I am repre- 
senting 22 States that are organized and 6 that are on the way, and 
4 of them will be organized as State unions in March, which will 
make 26. We organize a local. When we get enough locals in the 
county we organize the county. When we get enough counties or- 
ganized we organize the State, and when we got enough members in 
the State we organized the national imion. These questions come 
up which agitate the public at the locals, and they are agitated and 
discussed and resolutions are passed and sent with the delegates to 
the county union and at the county unions they are discussed again, 
because the delegates come from all the locals, and there may be 50 
or 60 locals in the county, and even more. These resolutions are dis- 
cussed and the best is taken. It then goes to the national union. 
This resolution comes from the forks of the creek, and it has been 
discussed by hundreds of thousands of farmers. Here is what it 
says: 

We demand economy in all operations made by Congress, and we are especially 
opposed to any great increase in expenditure for the Army and Navy, but approve a 
reasonable outlay for coast defense by submarine or other weapons, proved by recent 
experience to be effective for that purpose. Wo arc unalterably opposed to a large 
standing army and to any change in our military system tending to compulsory 
military service. 

That is the resolution tliat came up from the forks of the creek. 
You need not ask me anything about what I know about the big 
ms and the big ships. I do not know anything about tliem. I 
low this, I believe in preparedness, and I told them this morning. 
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to a certain extent. Yes, we have cyclones down in our country, 
and I have a storm house, and when the storm b^ns to appear, or 
it even looks like there is going to be one, mv famuy and I get in it. 
But I would be a blamed fool if I would buila another when I did not 
need it. 

Ladies and gentlemen and gentlemen of the conmiittee, I am just 
here to represent the farmers' union, as I have already told you. 
They have their papers to read and are doing their thinlang. They 
are patriotic, ana if a war should break out and they should be called 
on, you would find them on hand. You need not be a bit uneasy. 
But they see no necessity for this great preparedness. They believe 
you are going to do what is right. I know we have some men in the 
union that if it were left to them we would tear everything to pieces. 
We have some that would not do anything. You nave them, too, 
in the Senate and in Congress. You do not have to go to the union 
to find them. Hence we are glad to help you fellows who want to 
do what is right and will do it. You want to represent your con- 
stituents and I have told you how many there are of us and they 
are increasing all the time. We organized the State of Nebraska two 
years ago last December with 5,000 farmers, male farmers. Women 
join the farmers' union free. It does not cost them a cent. Some 
old fogy wanted to know what a woman could do, and I said: ''Good 
Lord, now much would they have to do to beat us men ?" Some men 
are always afraid the women can not do anything. If they think 
they can not, let them alone and let them try. 

I^ow, Nebraska has over 44,000 male members in the farmers' 
imion, and at their State meeting just a week or two ago they imani- 
mously and without a single solitary objection opposed preparedness, 
opposed going into this expensive preparedness and telling our boys 
to driU and get ready to nght. A fight always looks best to me a 

food ways on, and the furmer off the better it looks to me. If I 
elieved that was the only way to settle fusses when children fell out 
at school I would tell them to scrap it out. I do not believe any 
nation will come into America, because we will not let them. But 
the farmers have their eyes open. I have spent the best of my 
life. I am 75 years old — no, I am not; I have just lived that long — 
and I have had some wonderful experiences. I have been among 
the Comanche Indians and other tribes and the desperadoes that 
came down into Texas before the war, and even after the Civil War. 
It was the dumping ground for the desperadoes. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not know I was using up so much time, and 
there are others here who want to make a statement. I thank you, 
gentlemen, for your attention. If you want to hear any more at 
some time, if you get in a tight place, just call on us and we will help 
you out. 

Miss Wald. Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania seems to have been very 
well represented, but our selections ran more to the interests than to 
geographical Unes. Our next speaker is a citizen from the State of 
Caluomia, Miss Sarah Bard Field. 

STATEMENT OF MISS SABA BABD FIELD. 

Miss Field. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, early m December 1 
had the honor of addressmg the Suffrage Committee of the Senate, 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, and the national committees 
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of both parties with regard to the matter of suffrage. At that time 
I was the official representative of the first woman's political con- 
vention from San Francisco, and I spoke representing a large number of 
the 4,000,000 women voters of the West. But to-day I do not come 
in any official capacity. I am not representing any organization. 
I am only representing what I believe after a long residence in the 
West and an intimate contact with the women that I met in my 
long automobile trip from San Francisco to the East to be the opinions 
and the feeling among the milUons of women who can now wield the 
ballot and who will have a right to say something on this question 
at the coming elections. 

When I arrived here in the east I said to Crystal Eastman that I 
believed the stronghold of opposition to preparedness and to the 

f;eneral campaign on this question was in the Middle West and the 
ar West. Since then the administration that is now in power has 
borne out that belief of mine by sending out its chief to try to over- 
come an opposition which he and the party saw was centered in the 
Middle West and the far West. 

It is easy to see why that opposition is centered there. Things do 
not happen just because a locality is a locality, and I submit very 
humblv as a student of affairs that one of the reasons why the oppo- 
sition has been so strong against preparedness in the Middle and far 
West is because of the entrance of women into the field of politics. 
I believe already that this antagonism toward this campaign of 
preparedness is a direct result of women's entrance into the political 
field and her right to speak and her growing intelligence because she 
has the right and has been assuming the duties of the franchise. WTiy 
is that true ? Wliy are the women who have studied this question 
opposed to it ? I liave no use for that sickly sentimental and sob story 
stuff of women being opposed to war because they go down to the 
gates of death to bring life into the world. I do not believe woman 
IS opposed to a fight when the fight is for a good purpose. I do 
not believe that women are opposed to preparedness when it is 
preparedness for somethino: that is \ntal and real. Women have 
always boon n^ady to give the life they brought into the world when 
the giving of it meaiit a ^Mife more abundant" for the Nation. 

I think the women of the West and Middle West do not })clieve 
this is a big fight before us. I would say to the Senator- I do not 
know his name -who asked our chairman to-day whether she did 
not know tliat wars were a result of a very sudden announcement — 
and he cited tliree or four recent wars -that it is only the dear people 
w^ho did not know about tlie conditions that lead to wai's. There are 
documents in oviikMice, sir, that the men in high finance and the 
militarists knew two years before tliat this war was inevitable and 
the very day on wliicli it was to be announced. It is only the people 
who were fook'd, and the women of the West and the far West, at 
least a great many of them, know that and reaHze that if the people 
of the United States are to be fooled about a condition of war which 
is imminent, that it is because we are capable of being fooled, and it 
is because our rulers let us be fooled and not because it is necessary 
that war sliould l)e the result of a sudden windfall, as it were. I 
think that is one reason why we women of the West are opposed to 
preparedness, and I know a great many of tliem are. I think we are 
opposed to it because we know that there is no real fight before us.' 
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We see no change since President Wilson announced that wc had 
no enemy to fear and that we were a Nation too proud to fight. We 
see no change in that condition and we believe there are other thinm 
to use our money for. I think we see this very clearly in the ^ddSe 
and far West, be(!ause, you know, it is therQ that the great projects 
of irrigation and reclamation and reservation all center. Two years 
ago I went down into Nevada to help in the suffrage fight there. I 
went to Fallon, and there I found a country desolate, lying in the 
midst of a gi eat desert, unproductive, and not giving to the people 
any return. This year I came through that very district. What 
has happened ? The Lahonitan dam has been constructed, and the 
biblical prophecy has come true. Already in one year *'the desert 
has blossomed like a rose." It has everything in the way of food 
and living. Thousands of people already have come into Nevada 
because oi it and others will come. It is Because we are very close to 
those projects of the country that I think we feel the waste it would 
be to spend money on unnecessary preparedness when there are such 
necessary things before us to be done in the development of the land. 

You may say, too, that we are (gainst this program because we 
beheve there is a bigger fight on than any jingoism can make us 
beheve is coming between our own power and any European power, 
and that is the great industrial fieht. I saw women in the labor ranks 
put up the most magnificent fight against an effort to throttle labor 
unions in Sacramento, Cal. 'Ae women stood picket duty. They 
were Mrilling to go to the full limit to protect the unions, which is, 
of course, a protection in a most direct way of the Ufe of their children 
and their husbands and brothers, as well as their own Uves. Women 
are interested in a real fight, and I think it is because we are very 
close to the many phases of the industrial fight out there. We have 
had the ballot for some time now, and as we have used the ballot we 
have found there is only one big fight before the world, and that is 
labor's fight. Knowing that, we feel that all our energy and all the 
money we can spare should go toward rectifying such conditions as 
Florence KeUey can more eloquently speak of out of her experience 
and out of her great knowledge than I can. 

The Japanese (question, involving the lower standard of living on 
the part of the ahen, the yellow man, can be settled in no other way 
than by insisting on a fair wage for the yellow man, even though he 
has not learned to spend as large sums of money as the white man. 
So, altogether, we do not beheve in spending our miUions needlessly 
when there are so many internal problems of peace. 

May I say right here, will not every one oi you gentlemen get and 
read H. G. Wells's book recently written along these lines, **The 
war that will end war'' ? It is from the pen of a brilliant and cul- 
tured Englishman who imderstands the situation as it is, and the 
book makes a most wonderful appeal to the United States. I think 
the whole matter is smnmed up very well in a recent issue of the 
London Pimch, in the following four lines: 

In silence you have looked on alien fields; 
On butcbers' work with which the whole world reeks, 
Now, in God's name, from whom your likeness falls, 
Sister, will you not speak. 

So the western women are speaking. They have something to 
say on this question of preparedness. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, may I read this telegram, because it cost me 
sucli a lot of money. I wu*ed to the San Francisco Bulletin, which 
has probably the biggest circulation of any paper on the coast and 
is read more than any other paper by labor and women. I wired 
them asking for a succinct statement of the policy of the Bulletin — 
which I already knew, but which I wanted right from their own pen. 
It is as follows: 

San Francisco, Cal., February 7^ 1916. 
Sara Bard Field, 

68 South Washington Square, New York: 

Bulletin opinions requested follow. The fight is not now between preparedness 
and unpreparedness, but between reasonable preparedness and unreasonable pre- 
paredness. On the sea, increased strength not manifestly directed solely to the 
defense of our home coasts is unreasonable and unnecessary. On land, a moderate 
increase in the Regular Army will do no harm, nor will a volunteer system under which 
adults who want military training can get it: but any military system looking toward 
any bid or degree of compulsory training will be an offense against reason and against 
American ideals of freedom and self respect. No emergency confronts the United 
States ; no act or policy of any Government in any part of the world can be construed 
as a menace to our safety. We are in less danger than we were in 1914. Wo are in 
less danger than we were in 1840 or 1880. Our militarists have lost their heads chiefly 
over their own remarks. If we intend to be a world power, if we are content to aub- 
Btitute for a genuine though imperfect democracy the empty shell of democracy which 
comes from submission to a common, self-imposed tyranny, by all means let us have 
complete preparedness — a great Navy, a 10,000,000-man Army. If not, let us stand 
where we are. 

Bulletin. 

The Chaihman. We are very glad to have had you with us. Miss 
Field, and I thank you. 

Miss Boardman is going to make a statement in reference to the 
Red Cross. 

STATEMENT OF HISS MABEL T. BOABDMAIT, BEPBESENTIirG 

THE AMEBICAir ITATIOITAL BED CBOSS. 

The Chairman. Miss Boardman, I promised you some time ago 
that in the consideration of the question of the reorganization of the 
Army the committee would be very glad to hear from you, and you 
may make such statement as you desire with reference to the needs 
of the Red Cross. 

Miss Boardman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is very well recognized that in war, in a serious war, the medical 
service of the Army can not be adequate to the demands that are 
made upon it. This is not any reflection upon the service itself, 
because anyone who has had a seriously sicU or injured person to 
take care of knows well how many it takes to take care of such a per- 
son even in normal conditions. Under war conditions it is all the 
more difficult, as they are not normal. In the transportation of a 
wounded man from the trench to the base liospital he passes throu^jh 
very many hands. We realize this, that in war the men who are in 
the fittest condition are the men that are going to make a great addi- 
tional demand upon the medical personnel of the country. The 
women and children and old people who are left behind are the ones 
upon whom tlie medical profession devotes most of its care in normal 
times. 

At the time of the battle in the valley of the Mame the French 
Array was losing at the rale of about 3 per cent of its force in a day. 
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That would have meant at the end of a month the entire army would 
have been either killed or wounded. You can realize what an enor- 
mous amoimt of medical attendance this required. The French 
organization — I am only going to mention two foreign organizations — 
the French Red Cross, upon wiich the army mediccu service depended 
largely for its reserve lacked in one or two important qualifications 
for this service. It was divided into three branches, working under 
one central committee. That led to confusion. Secondly, it was not 
as closely affiliated with the medical services of the army and navy 
as it should have been, and that led to additional confusion. Men in 
those earUer days of the war were left lying upon the platforms of 
railway stations without medical attenaance, without anesthetics, 
without bandages, and without neceaoary supplies. 

On the other hand, the German Red Gross, which was well central- 
ized and efficiently organized, with a close connection with the army 
medical service, mobiEzed as smoothly as the German Army at the 
outbreak of the war. There has been a most remarkable result 
because of the efficiency of the medical service of the German Army 
and of the German Rea Cross. I can give you the figures as given 
me by the War College here. 

Out of the woimded men taken into the German hospitals — this 
of course does not include men that have been killed in the uirenches — 
out of the 100 per cent that were taken into the hospitals 89.5 per cent 
have completely recovered. Only 8.8 per cent have remained p**''' 
manently crippled, and 1.7 per cent have died. 

That IS a record unprecedented in all warfare. 

In the Russo-Japanese War, 6 per cent of the wounded died, but 
thanks to the efficiency of the medical service in Germany and of 
the German Red Cross, with its various departments, there has 
resulted this remarkable showing. 

As to our own organization, I want to show you, if I may, Senator, 
a little diagram of the organization. Perhaps it may make it clearer 
to the committee what the organization is and what we are anxious 
to have as an assistance in the work. You probably kfiow that the 
President of the United States is president of the Red Cross, not 
ex officio, but by election. He appoints, as President of the United 
States, the chairman of the central committee and representatives 
of five departments of the Government. Among these are the 
Surgeon General of the Army and the Surgeon General of the Navy. 

What I want to say briefly is that the organization is divided 
practically into three parts. There is the central or office organiza- 
tion, and we have as chairman of the central committee appoint'Od 
by President Wilson, Mr, Taft, who is giving a great deal or time to 
the work. Gen. Murray is acting chairman in his absence. We 
have segregated reHef operations in two diflferent departments. One 
is the military relief and the other the civilian rehef. 

It is most important and indeed vital that we have an efficient 
organization, and it is necessary in order to obtain that result that 
the director general of military relief should be a senior medical 
officer in the Army. You can not create an efficient Army medical 
reserve, which is what this department of the Red Cross is, unless 
it is done on Army lines. The law at the present time provides 
that the Secretary of War is authorized to detail in charge of the 
first-aid department an Army medical officer. We have Maj. 
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Patterson at the head of this bureau. This miUtary relief is a very 
big work, and the only way you can coordinate it is to bring it all 
under the charge of a senior medical officer of the Army. 

In the new bill we have suggested that the Secretary of War be 
authorized to detail one or more medical officers of the ^my to duty 
with the military rehef department of the Red Cross. The reason 
we have put in one or more" is that in the organization, particu- 
larly of some of the hospital columns, it may be necessary for several 
of the junior officers to go out in the mining districts or among the 
/ railroad men and organize from among those who have had our first- 
aid courses the field or transportation columns. It would need onlv 
a short amount of drill, Hospital Corps drill, to make these men well 
fitted for this particular position, and that work should be done by 
medical officers who know what the Hospital Corps drill really is. 
We have a first-aid instruction department which is teaching thou- 
sands of miners and thousands of railroad men and which last year 
went into the lumber camps in the State of Washington and taught 
7,000 lumber men first aid. 

We have the supply sales department, which sells supplies, its 

Erofit going toward the salaries of our first-aid instructors. We 
ave the nui-ses' bureau, with 6,000 of the best trained nurses enrolled 
and on file at Washington. Under the women's personnel we have 
also the women's classes. All our nurses returning from Europe 
report, and we realize it is very essential to add to the regular trained 
graduate nurses the assistance of the lay women who have been 
prepared and trained, some in nursing, some in first aid, and some 
m hospital administration, and various other matters of this kind. 
We have regular orders from the War Department and the Navy 
Department for the Rod Cross. 

1 am very glad to say that we are securing wonderful cooperation 
from the largest medical schools in connection with the largest 
hospitals in the country. The Harvard Medical School, the Presby- 
terian Medical School in New York, the New York City Hospital, and 
Bellevue are an^anging to form hospital columns, some of their very 
best surgeons acting as officers and becoming iVi-my medical reserve 
men. We are asking our chapters, when a column is organized, to 
provide it with the equipment for 500 beds, each bed havmg its own 
outfit, so many sheets, garments, etc. You can take 500 of these 
outfits for a hospital, and if you want to add 100 more beds take 
100 more outfits. We have the supply column which will be in charge, 
as the Quartermaster's Department of the Army, of supplies. We 
have an information section, members of which are put in the hos- 
pitals, so that information may be sent as to the condition of the 
sick and wounded to their families. During the occupation of Vera 
Ci'uz we had our r(^]n'es<'ntativ(»s stationed tnere, who went into the 
hospitals to obtain information or lettei-s that the wounded wanted 
to send home to their families. 

In any war we have a great deal of suffering, not only among the 
soldiers, but among their families. We take a man who has been 
drawiiig good pay and put him into the Army, where he is paid much 
less. This leaves a burden upon his family. We also have the 
widows and orphans. These will come under the civilian relief 
department of the Red Cross. If we have such a misfortune as to have 
refugees in this country, they would come under that department. 
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So would the permanently crippled men who would have to be taken 
charge of and taught some vocational training, because even a blind 
man can be made to feel he is of some use in the world if he is trained 
for future work. All this would fall under the du-ector general of 
civilian' relief , thus dividing the two great departments of relief. 
Generally this is the department that takes care of disasters. We 
are at work in some of the Mississippi flood districts. This depart- 
ment [indicating on chart] would take care of the noncombatants 
while this [indicating] would take care of the sick and wounded. 

In regard to the collection of supplies, I have here a little roughly 
colored map that may give you an idea of the plan. These indicate 
warehouses in the Quartermaster's Department. These should be 
made collecting stations of the Red Cross. The idea is to have 
these supplies for hospital columns at these various stations. If we 
had the misfortune of war — and we can not tell, of course, where 
that war will be until it has developed— we would have, perhaps, 
two or more distributmg stations. L)uring the Civil War the ais- 
tributing stations were at Washington and at Louisville, and I have 
placed, simply for illustration purposes, one at Washington and the 
other at St. lx)uis. Any hospital that needed suppUes, instead of 
not knowing where to apply lor aid woidd simply telegraph to the 
headquarters at Washington, ''We want a thousand sheets; we want 
so many thousand pounds of ansBsthetic^,'' or whatever it might be 
Washington headquarters finding the hospital in the St. Louis 
district, a telegram is sent to the St. Louis distributing station to 
send to that hospital such supplies as are needed. In the meanwhile 
it notifies its feeders, the collecting stations, that it is short of sheets. 
They immediately send down a supply. They have unpacked the 
little boxes that come in from small towns with sheets, pajamas, two 
or three jars of jam and a few rolls of bandages all raixect up together, 
and have taken them and sorted them out. They take from their 
shelves and forward only what is needed by the distributing station. 
The Chicago collecting station, for instance, will then notify its feed- 
ers in North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and IlUnois, 
what it is short of, and every httle town in these States will know 
what is needed. It Is a (juestion that is always asked, ''What is 
most needed?'' If you simply keep the whole country constantly 
feeding toward your distributing stations what particular supplies 
are most needed, it develops an efficient suppler system. 

There are two matters that I wanted to oring up to-dav for the 
assistance of the Red Cross. First, that the Secretary of War be 
authorized to detail one or more medical officers of the Army to 
the military relief department of the Red Cross, the number to be 
left in the hands of the Secretary. The Secretary will not allow any 
to go if he can not conveniently do so, and the Red Cross does not 
wish them unless it has a service for them to perform, because, in 
calling them out, it must defray the traveling expenses itself. We 
are very anxious to have, instead of the detail of one medical officer 
to take charge of the first aid, as the law now stands, that there shall 
be one or more detailed to the militarv relief department of the Red 
Cross. The other provision has to do with the question of ware- 
houses. It is very important to have Red Crpss supplies on the 
Government reservations. We want also to provide that in case of 
serious disaster those supplies shall be made available for the relief of 
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the civilian population. At such times the Army is frequently 
called on for stores, and we want to make Red Cross stores available 
in such serious disasters as the San Francisco fire or the Ohio floods. 
The provision we desire is that the Secretary may grantpermission— I 
think you call it with revocable Ucense — to the Ked Cross to utilize 
such warehouses as the Secretary would agree to where there is 
available space or, if in case this was not in some cases feasible, that 
the Red Cross may have permission to erect upon reservations ware- 
houses of its own for the collection of such supphes. This would 
enable us to have collecting stations located all over the country 
ready for any mobihzation for war or ready for the use of the civihan 
population in case of disaster. 

Those are the two particular points in which the Red Cross desires 
the assistance of Congress. It is not a question of finances; it is a 
question of expediency in making this service the efficient service 
tnat it should oe, to meet the demands that war brings upon it for 
the conservation of human life and the mitigating of human suffering. 

I thought, Mr. Chairman, that I had a copy of the provisions we 
desire, but I do not seem to have it here. I can easily send it to the 
stenographer, however, to be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Hitchcock. Does the Ked Cross seek permission to use 
any reservation or Government warehouse ? 

Miss BoARDMAN. Only certain ones, Senator. 

Senator Hitchcock. Have you a reservation of your own ? 

Miss BoARDMAN. No, sir; we have none. We have had some for 
temporary storage given to the Red Cross, but that has generallv been 
with the understanding that they are only temporary; ii we haci ware- 
houses not on Government reservations, it would necessitate in every 
case a special guard. 

Senator Hitchcock. The Red Cross is supported by voluntary 
contributions ? 

Miss BoARDMAN. Entirely; and, of course, what income comes 
from its endowment fund— but that was originally a contribution. 

Senator Hitchcock. Have you yoiu* offices in the War Depart- 
ment ? 

Miss BoARDMAN. We had, Senator, but we have taken an old house 
to bring our different officii together. The one room that we had 
in the War Department was not sufficient for our pm*poses. The 
Memorial to the Women of the Civil War, which is bemg built by an 
approj)riati()n from Congress and by gifts from citizens, will provide 
the Red Cross a permanent headquarters m the future. We are to 
maintain this jiew building. 

Senator Hitchcock. You spoke of the statisticvs vou had from the 
Gernian Army concerning the hospital records, ilave you the sta- 
tistics concerning any other of the belligerent armies? 

Miss BoAKDMAN. 1 doubt if they have made up their statistics, 
Senator. The Germans have ke])t up their statistics all along, and 
the Gcrmiin Red Cross is tlie only one from whom we have had a 
ro])ort as to its work. Dr. Kimmle, who is one of the medical officers 
in the German Army with the German Red Cross, sent a brief, com- 
plete, and excellent rej)ort, but the othei's have not yet reported. 

Senator Hitchcock. Their hospitals are not all under the Red 
Cross ? 

Miss BoARDMAN. No, sir. 
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Our plan is, when we form one of these hospital columns and it is 
completed, to report it immediately to the Surgeon General's Office, 
with the whole personnel. In case of war we go right under the 
surgeons general of the Army and Navy. They may order one of 
these columns, which would probably be nimibered, to a certain post 
for duty. It is placed under the orders of the surgeons general of 
the Army or Navy. 

I might say that this system varies in different countries. During 
the Russo-Japanese War the Japanese Red Cross, which has 1,800,000 
members, worked imder the medical service of the army. The Rus- 
sians worked rather as an independent organization, which was unfor- 
tunate, and led to a good deal of confusion. 

The Chairman. W^at about this Japanese society ? Is it main- 
tained bv private subscription, or is it a part of the Government? 

Miss BoABDMAN. Entirely by private subscription. The members 
pay $1.60 per year. The Emperor gives it a yearly donation of 25,000 
yen, but it is supported entirely by private contribution. 

The Russian Red Cross has certain subsidies. On passports a cer- 
tain tax is paid,^ which goes to the Red Cross, and I am informed 
that there has been a tax placed upon railroad tickets which goes to 
the Russian Red Cross. The Russian Red Cross, at the outbreak of 
the war, had a permanent fund and a reserve fund of $19,000,000. 
The Japanese Red Cross has at present an endowment of $13,000,000. 

I think it is a mistake, myself, for these Red Cross organizations to 
ask for financial support from tne Government. I think the idea of 
the organization is that it should be of assistance to the Government, 
and not ask for Government support. The idea is that in war there 
will be a great number desiring to be of assistance. The men who go 
to the war are very few, but everyone has somebody back of him wno 
is interested in him, and they want to do aU they can for the sake of 
the men who have gone to the front. Certainly those men deserve 
to have their assistance. But without organization such energy, 
time, and money are wasted. I can tell you an amusing instance that 
occurred in our short war with Spain, told by Gen. O'Reilly. Men 
were lying ill with typjhoid fever on the ground m their khaki uniforms, 
and he was very anxious to get pajamas and towels for them, but he 
did not know exactly where to go for them. He received a most in- 
viting lot of boxes, one after another, and every one of them were 
filled with abdominal bands. The country had gone mad over them, 
because somebody had suggested them. There was no organization 
to bring all that tremendous energy and interest into practical 
channels. 

Senator Hitchcock. Has the American Red Cross any endow- 
ment? 

Miss BoARDMAX. We have a little over $850,000 in the permanent 
endowment. 

Senator Hftchcock. Do you derive any income from that ? 

Miss BoARDMAN. The income only is used. 

Senator Hitchcock. Then you receive membership dues ? 

Miss BoARDMAN. Ycs, sir. 

Senator Hitchcock. But they are not very important ? 

Miss BoARDMAN. Not of much importance, because our member- 
ship does not total 30,000. Wherever they are formed in chapters, 
60 cents remains in the chapter for any local expense that they may 
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have and 50 cents comes to headquarters at Washington. Of course, 
the Red Cross has very generous contributors. One man, Mr. Cleve- 
land Dodge, gives $5,000 a year, and Mr. Schiff gave a special endow- 
ment of $100,000, and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid gives annually $2,500. 
We have some very dependable people who, ii we found ourselves in 
a tight place, would be very glad to contribute whatever sums the 
Red Cross would require for our administrative work. 

Senator HncHcocK. In case of any disaster or calamity in this 
country, you call for funds ? 

Miss BoARDMAN. Ycs; and if any funds are left over from that spe- 
cial relief work the money is used for some other relief work. It is 
never used for administration work. The balance goes into the con- 
tingent fund, and that enables us to meet sucl) conditions as sone of 
these flood conditions in the West. 

The Chairman. Have vou prepared an amendment that you would 
like to have inserted in the record ? 

Miss BoARDMAX. Ycs; I have. Senator; and I thought I had it 
with me, but I do not seem to have it. 

The Chairman. Wlien you correct your notes, will you insert your 
amendment at the proper place ? 

Miss Boardmax. I snail oe verv glad to. I have here a little repro- 
duction of tlie diagram that I exhioited to the committee, and I will 
be very glad to leave it here to be placed in the record. 

The Chairman. I do not know whether we can get that in the rec- 
ord or not. I do not think we can; but the committee will be very 
glad to have it. We are much obliged to you, Miss Boardman. 

(The following provisions embody the requests of the Red Cross 
as mentioned in the hearings:) 

Provided, That hereafter the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to detail one or 
more officials of the Medical Corps for duty with the military relief division of the 
American National Red Cross. 

That authority is hereby ^iven to the Secretary of War to jjrant permission by 
revocable license to the American National Red Cross to erect and maintain in any 
milit-ary reservations jwlthin the jurisdiction of the United States buildings suitable 
for the storage of supplies, or to occupy for that purpose buildings erected by the 
United States, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

The Chairman. Officers of some of the branches of the Army have 
not been called by the committee. This is particularly true where 
such officers have expressed their views before the Committee on 
Military Affaiins of the House, and these hearings are accessible to 
this committee, and the attention of Menibei^s of Congress who are 
interested in the subject is respectfully called to the hearings had 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of both the Senate and 
House. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 
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